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Geared to present day needs for speed and economy Coseley 
can give you the building you want at the price you can 
afford and in a fraction of the normal building time. 

From Planning stage on Coseley Buildings can save you 
time, trouble and money. 

Write now for full details of Coseley Buildings or ask 
our Technical Representative to call. 


The 
COSELEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 


Lanesfield, Wolverhampton. Tel: 41927 and 42666 (10 lines) London Office: 41/46, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REG 4924/5/6 
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The Managing Director was distracted. “ The best Secretary I’ve ever had 
. . and she just walked out and disappeared after a fortnight here. She 
was wonderful. Why should she do it ?” 


Well, I soon tracked her down. Secretaries don’t just vanish. After 
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careful investigation I found her address from the Company 
Secretary’s office.. Two days later (we work fast in the sleuth business) 
I was interviewing her. 





“Oh, he was a charming man ”, she said, “‘ and a most considerate 
Ty boss.. But I just couldn’t stand those dirty offices. They hadn’t been 
> 


painted for years ”. 


The moral is “ keep your staff happy and busy in congenial surroundings ” 


—and, as a brilliant first step, ring Bishopsgate 3717 and put your 
problem to us. Our Technical and Colour Advisory Service can help you 


in many ways to make your business outlook brighter. 
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Makers of fine Paints and Varnishes since 1790. 





A PRIVATE ENTIRELY INDEPENDENT COMPANY DEVOTED TO GOOD PAINT-MAKING & REALLY PERSONAL SERVICE. 


THOMAS SMITH & SON LTD., 238/240 Whitechapel Road, London, E.1. Telephone: BIShopsgate 3717/8/9 
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For the smaller business or 


larger concerns with decen- 
tralized systems or branches, 
the Director 600 brings all 
the advantages of modern 
machine accounting. 

The Burroughs Director 600 
can be applied to a wide vari- 
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increase productivity: and and 1 


ensure speed and ease of 


your investment would be 
protected by Burroughs’ un- 
paralleled service. Contact 


your local Burroughs Office 


vi OD E RN or write direct to Burroughs 


eA Cc Cc Oo Wy N TIN G _ Adding Machine Ltd., 356-366 
WITH Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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Money is dear 
but...today 
BEECHAM 
BUILDINGS 
cost less 





Office block for Messrs. Nortons-Tividale Ltd. 
Tipton, Staffs. 





Beecham Buildings construct high-quality commercial and 
industrial buildings—from office blocks and small factories to 
large industrial layouts covering many acres at prices which, 
over the past twelve months, have actually fallen. We accomplish 
it in these days of 6% by working quickly and eliminating waste. 


WE STREAMLINE PRELIMINARIES 


We in Beechams have the complete building organisation, 
including departments for every phase of building from first 
design to final finishing. Consequently we can quote firm prices 
as soon as sketch designs are agreed, saving much valuable 





$ ° > RRS s& ae 
time over the usual procedure when outside contractors must tetertae  Cantead Uiginssttieg Wiehe, Atumns, fiepane & hiao Gal 
be consulted for quotations, and enabling us to move on to a Old Ford Road, Bow, London, E.3 


site months earlier. f 


WE BUILD BY MODERN METHODS 


Because we employ advanced techniques, we are able, without 
sacrificing quality,* to put up your factory faster, perhaps in 
only half the time you could have it built by older methods. 
You will get into production months earlier with a quick return 
on invested capital. With capital tied up at 6% this saving in 
time is a heavy saving in money. Every contract is kept under 
one control. Every operation is timed and its completion dove- 
tailed into the schedule, ensuring maximum efficiency and 
minimum site delay. The use of planned factory production 
of precision cast concrete units, served by our own. fleet of 
specialised transport— ensures control of quality, free from the 
hazards of the weather. Beecham methods mean rationalisation; 
and rationalisation means economy. 


Exterior: Messrs. Bryant & May Ltd. 








x Beecham quality signifies A PERMANENT STRUCTURE, EASILY MAINTAINED 
THE USE OF FINEST MATERIALS 

AN INDIVIDUAL DIGNITY OF DESIGN 

A FUNCTIONALLY APPROPRIATE BUILDING 


A HIGH DEGREE OF NATURAL LIGHT AND 
THERMAL INSULATION 








BEECHAM BUILDINGS LTD. 


Building Designers & Contractors, Reinforced Concrete Specialists 


SHIPSTON-ON-STOUR, WARWICKSHIRE 
Telephone: Shipston-on-Stour 315 (6 lines) 
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BE THE FIRST TOURISTS TO FLY TO 


MOSCOW 


4: hours DIRECT — from LONDON 









15 DAYS IN MOSCOW 
LENINGRAD and KIEV 


We have chartered 


the giant SOVIET TU-104 Jet Plane 
for 15-DAY all-inclusive tours to the 
USSR, including Moscow, Lenin- 
grad, Kiev,arestful cruiseonMoscow- 
Volga Waterway and other special 
events. There has never been an all- 
in holiday like this before—and itis 
due to Horizon’s pioneer charter 
arrangements that the all-in price 


a ene ae For full details write or phone 
FIRST DEPARTURE JULY 26th, 1958 


Remember: 
Horizon were the FIRST to fly 
direct to: Corsica, Majorca, 


Sardinia, Oporto, Perpignan 


Malaga, Minorca and Tangier HOLI D AYS LTD 
—AND NOW MOSCOW! 
Subject to Government Approval 
DEPT Ji7, 17 HANOVER STREET, LONDON W1 - MAYfair 2965 








Not just a desk... 





22» A COMPLETE SUITE 


Please ask for Brochure EO999. 
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MOTOR BODY BUILDERS COACHBUILDERS & MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 
HOOPER & CO (COACHSUILDERS) LTO HOOPER & CO (COACHBUILDERS) LTO 


HOOPER & CO. (Coachbuilders) Ltd 
Established 1807 


ROLLS-ROYCE, BENTLEY & DAIMLER 
OFFICIAL RETAILERS 


NEW CARS FOR EARLY DELIVERY 


HOOPER Touring Limousine on Rolls-Royce 
Silver Wraith with a dropping division window; 
painted black with beige leather upholstery a 
HOOPER 7-seater Limousine on Rolls-Royce 
Silver Wraith with facing forward extra scats; 
painted black with fawn cloth upholstery 
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upholstery 
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with facing forward extra seats; painted black with 
beige cloth upholstery 


Selected used cars are offered for sale and any make of car 
will be purchased from a buyer of any new or used car. 


54 St. James’s Street - London SWI - Hyde Park 3242 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 

Immaculately styled; many interesting 
features ; robustly constructed. 


400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
office furniture in steel 



































@ Daily jet-prop BRITANNIAS—the fastest, 
largest airliners in service today ! 

e@ Daily Dc-7Cs—fastest piston-engined 
airliners across the Atlantic. 

@ Daily sTRATOCRUISERS — with luxurious 
lower-deck cocktail lounge. 

@ Daily transatlantic services direct from 
London and from Manchester or Glasgow. 

e@ Flights to New York, Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco and Montreal. 

e Incomparable food plus BOAC’s world- 
famous personal service ! 
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Only BOAC offers all these advantages 
across the Atlantic this year! 


Pay your fare in sterling — leaving your full {100 dollar 
allowance intact. Take advantage of BOAC’s Ticket 
Instalment Plan - fly now, pay later ! 

For full details of de Luxe, First Class, Tourist and Economy Class 


transatlantic services, consult your local BOAC Appointed 
Travel Agent or any BOAC office. 


World leader in air travel 


OAC 


takes good care of you 
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Strife? 


N Thursday, the House of Commons was debating a motion that 
() sought to censure Mr Macleod for not fulfilling what one member 
of the Labour shadow cabinet actually called his “ statutory 

duty ” of attempting “to bring about a settlement of the London bus 
dispute.” Into this debate is being thrown the demand that Mr Macleod 


‘should regard it as an even bigger duty to bring about a settlement of 


the railway dispute. What this demand implies, of course, is that it 
must always be in the nation’s interest for ministers to try to influence 
employers into making further wage concessions in order to avoid a strike. 

How can politicians—and a lot of the public—reach this conclusion ? 
In general, no doubt, many well-meaning people reach it by emotion 
rather than by reasoning. There is a very common impression that those 
who call for resistance to wage inflation are all black reactionaries at 
heart: that they positively wish to grind the faces of faithful public 
servants, to be antagonistic to Mr Cousins for antagonism’s sake, to be 
deliberately rude to the moderate Mr Greene, and to deny to trade unions 
their hard-won rights. But most of those who call for resistance are doing 
none of these things. No doubt, there are some old reactionaries who 
need to be reminded this week that trade unions in a free society have 
the inalienable right to strike ; but there are apparently many more new 
reactionaries who need to be reminded that the corresponding right 
and duty of ministers, when the balance of the public interest demands 
this, is to let some strikes happen rather than to buy them off. 

The sole question before Parliament on Thursday should have been 
where this balance lies in the bus and railway wage claims. Anybody 
who believes that Mr Macleod should intervene now to work towards a 
settlement in either dispute must presumably support his argument on 
one of two grounds. Either he must think that a further retreat before 
the unions would be good for the living standards of the British people 
as a whole, or he must think that social justice to the busmen and 
railwaymen demands such an intervention. 

The first of these arguments, at any rate in its simplest form, hardly 
arises in the present disputes. Nobody, surely, can think that an 
inflationary settlement in the transport services would of itself improve 
the prospect for British living standards ; everybody knows in his heart 
that it would lead to continued price increases, continued restriction 
on total production and a weak pound. If nationalised industries in 
deficit are going to continue to expand their deficits by expanding their 
total wage bills—instead of, at the most, keeping those wage bills stable 
and spreading them more generously over fewer men—then there is 
going to be no mechanism for getting people and resources to move into 
profitable businesses and out of businesses that are operating at a loss. 
This cannot be good for the British economy, any more than to take out 
essential parts of the engine can be good for a motor car. 

Those who say that a retreat by Mr Macleod would “ remove hardship 
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from the British people” really mean that while an 
inflationary settlement now would be bad for the 
economy, they think that a strike would be even worse. 
This is a matter of opinion, to be weighed on the 
balance of evidence. So long as only the London bus- 
men are on strike, that balance seems obvious ; the 
temporary inconvenience now being suffered by 
Londoners is a bagatelle compared with the permanent 
ills that have been suffered by the whole country in 
these last inflationary years. If a railway strike looms 
nearer, and threatens to interfere gravely with produc- 
tion, the balance of disadvantage might seem more 
difficult to assess. Yet even if every single industrial 
and commercial worker were prevented from doing any 
work at all for two weeks—and if none of this work 
were made up after the strike was over—that would, 
after all, cut the national income for the year by less 
than 4 per cent ; the restriction of production that has 
been forced upon Government policy by the fact of 
annual wage inflation, over several years, has been much 
bigger than that. On a hard-headed calculation, not 
on any calculation of class war, it still seems that it will 
be better for the British people as a whole to stand 
than to deliver. 


HE second argument of those who think that a 
T retreat before the unions is desirable is the social 
argument: whatever hard-headed (or hard-faced) 
economists say, the ordinary man avers, skilled omnibus 
and railway workers getting only {11 or so a week 
deserve to be given more money to live on. Now, 
there may be a case for saying that these depressed 
workers should be given more money at the expense 
of richer workers, or richer executives, or richer profit- 
makers ; this is the stuff of redistributive politics, 
although many craft unions would join their fellow 
better-off in not agreeing with it. But does anybody 
believe that to yield in the present struggle, and thus 


A Test for Testers 
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start the spiral winding upwards again, would lead to 
such a redistribution ? Has it done so in the past ? 

The point here is not simply that these poorer 
workers in the public services can gain disdainfully little 
from the annual twist of the spiral: it should be 
obvious by now that the only way in which railway- 
men and busmen can be lifted out of being a depressed 
class is not by continuing this system of a small per- 
centage increase for all union workers every year, but 
by re-organising the transport services so drastically 
that an economic (which means a radically reduced) 
number of transport workers can profitably earn better 
wages. The still more important point is that such 
redistribution of income as an annual wage inflation 
does cause is not a redistribution at the expense of the 
active and better off : most active people at work 
(whether they are union members or not) can usually 
protect themselves in an inflationary age by salary or 
profit increases in some way. The only real redistribu- 
tion is at the expense of those living on fixed incomes ; 
and of these, the retired and those living on state 
transfer incomes of one sort or another are by far the 
most numerous. This “reasonable man’s view” that 
some wage increases ought to be granted to bus or rail- 
way workers at the present time is one of those nicely 
balanced arguments which has one foot on the widow 
and the other on the orphan. 

Socially as well as economically, therefore, those who 
felt drawn to support this week’s Labour party motion 
cannot preen themselves that they are on the side of 
progress or the poor. Under both heads, they have 
got their arguments the wrong way round. Any settle- 
ment, they assume, is preferable to any strike; in 
reality, any strike is likely to be preferable, socially as 
well as economically, to an inflationary settlement. 
This spring will prove to be a turning point for the 
British economy only if the Government can lead the 
public into recognising this trying but simple fact of 
life. To that decision the nation now comes very near. 


The West has not taken up Mr Khrushchev’s offer to 
stop nuclear explosions. But an effort ought to be made 


to discover whether he means business or not. 


summer ? The present United States series 

in the Pacific began on April 28th. And 
Britain’s latest big bomb was exploded at Christmas 
Island on the same day. This is the western govern- 
ments’ answer to Mr Khrushchev, and he (unlike Lord 
Russell) probably expected no other. The tests were 
planned months before the Russian offer and, after all, 
as President Eisenhower and Mr Macmillan say each 
week the seismographs did rattle badly during Mr 


Ne there be any more bomb tests after this 


Khrushchev’s own, intensive series in March. Admiral 
Sirauss and Dr Teller being the men they are (and the 
pressure in London to reach senior status in the nuclear 
club being what it is), an immediate western halt was 
impossible. 

But what happens next ? Mr Khrushchev’s offer 
still exists. He has for the time being stopped testing. 
He can, of course, resume tests if he thinks the Ameri- 
cans have got dangerously far ahead of him in the Pacific 
in the next month or so. But retracting so open-handed 
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a gesture may be tricky. Going back might be made 
almost impossible for him if the West were now to put 
a positive, and negotiable, scheme on the table for dis- 
cussion at, or near, the summit. But Mr Khrushchev 
should not be ignored for too long ; the West has lost 
enough points as it is by affecting unawareness of the 
chance he has given it to propose a way of stopping 
the arms race, 

Mr Dulles seems to have grasped this and is moving 
toward a negotiated cessation of tests ; he seems, too, in 
Dr Killian and Dr Bethe, to have found expert scientific 
backers within the administration itself. A fair measure 
of the pressure Mr Dulles is building up in Washington 
is Dr Teller’s own proposal that the nuclear powers 
should work out a scheme to ration their radioactive 
fall-out. After all that Dr Teller and the Atomic Energy 
Commission have said about the smallness of the 
hazard which fall-out presents to health and genetics, 
this is a substantial admission. But it is not (pace the 
618 scientists who wrote to Mr Macmillan) radioactivity 
that really matters in stopping the tests ; after all, there 
have been no rallies grinding luminous watches under- 
foot in Trafalgar Square. What public opinion in the 
West and elsewhere desperately fears is that any chance 
of reversing the arms race itself may be missed. 

Dr Teller would be hard put to it in any event to 
muster scientific agreement about the rate of fall-out 
that is tolerable. But as he wants testing underground 
and in outer space to go on unchecked, he is still very 
evidently committed to pursuing the arms race to a 
victorious scientific, and political, conclusion. It is his 
job to ensure that the United States could win such a 
race. The present Pacific tests, in which a principal pur- 
pose is to develop clean defensive weapons capable of 
intercepting Russian missiles coming across the Arctic 
and of interdicting Russian divisions from rolling to the 
Channel ports, are part of that policy. But the decision 

to race at all is a political, and not a scientific, one. Is 
the West prepared to say that it has no policy but Dr 
Teller’s ? If it goes on much longer simply talking 
about the need for clean bombs, the rest of the world is 
liable to assume that it has not. 


T present two other policies hold the field of dis- 
A cussion in this country. One, propagated by Lord 
Russell and the rest of the nuclear disarmers, by the 
Daily Herald and by the left wing of the Labour party, 
is that Britain should stop testing, unilaterally. Mr 
Macmillan can reasonably reject this. (Whether Britain 
should, on quite other grounds, have the bomb at all is 
another matter.) The saving in fall-out from a unilateral 
suspension would be minimal ; the renunciation would 
not affect the big two who, in the last resort, are only 
concerned to watch each other ; and Britain would still 
depend for its defence on the American deterrent. Mr 
Bevan has already put his foot down about moral respon- 
sibility. It is even doubtful if a unilateral British renun- 
ciation would really deter a fourth power from explod- 
ing its own bomb. There is little progress that way. 
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The other alternative is the official western policy 
in the United Nations sub-committee debates last year, 
tying a cessation of tests to a complete and controlled 
cut-off of production of fissile material for war purposes. 
This would be splendid, no doubt, but it would require 
a system of inspection of Russian industry so elaborate 
that the Communist regime cannot seriously be 


expected to accept it, initially at least. Mr Khrushchev 


has been at pains to make it depressingly clear 
that widespread inspection, in the Arctic as in the full 
open-skies project, is not to be considered ; and if the 
Russians were to accept inspection for the cut-off, they 
could not well refuse inspection for general disarma- 
ment, 


uT can Mr Khrushchev be persuaded that to allow a 
B little inspection is not necessarily to throw his cup- 
board door wide open to the Americans ? It is, at least, 
worth trying. And if he had once experienced a moni- 
toring system whose officials were not so numerous 
or so mobile that the energies of his Ministry of the 
Interior were quite taken up in keeping track of them, 
might he not be ready to go a step or two further after 
atime ? This is the prospect—or, at any rate, the 
possibility—which a limited monitoring scheme to 
supervise the cessation of nuclear explosions could open 
up. Scientific estimates put the number of seismological 
stations which would have to be installed on Russian 
territory to detect major experiments at twenty-five or 
a little more. (To detect minor atomic explosions under- 
ground within the range of two kilotons—2,000 tons 
of TNT—might require up to a hundred stations, but 
this could be considered as a second stage.) No inspec- 
tion scheme in any other sphere of disarmament would 
cause so little interference in Russian internal affairs. 
If anything ought to be acceptable—and, admittedly, 
nothing may be—this should be. For it is exactly on 
the issue of stopping bomb tests that Mr Khrushchev 
has chosen, dramatically, to marshal world opinion 
behind him. If he were to back down before a fair offer 
his defeat would be many times more crushing, in pro- 
paganda terms, than the ten-to-one Security Council 
vote on the Arctic last week. 

The terms of such a western offer could be as 
innocuous as a two-year suspension of testing, with 
a minimum monitoring system, to which all powers (to 
preclude surreptitious testing in Mongolia or in the 
Sahara) would be asked to adhere. The period would 
be long enough to interrupt the present progression 
from the drawing board to the proving ground, and 
long enough to allow both sides to get worried and still 
recover their nerve. The time limit would allow testing 
to be resumed if the system clearly broke down, but it 
would be very hard for either side to back out after the 
two years were up unless public opinion were genuinely 
convinced of the need. To the objection, already being 
voiced in Washington, that stopping tests does not stop 

stockpiling, it can be answered that there are already, 
on every guess, more than enough bombs on both sides 
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to destroy the urban centres of the world. Quite possibly 
the small British stockpile could do it alone. What is 
needed is not foolproof schemes for ending war, but a 
practicable pilot scheme to create the kind of atmo- 
sphere in which the disarmament programmes the 
powers have been pushing at each other up to now 


might profitably be discussed. It is the old theory of | 


the first step, revived by Mr Khrushchev’s own words. 

All this would involve western sacrifices of one kind 
or another. It may mean that Nato, despite the 
Pacific test series, will not get the wholly pure tactical 
Weapon it wants. But can the convention of a limited, 
clean, nuclear war be established at all ? It may mean 
that the American prospect of safely picking off Russian 
missiles over the Arctic will not materialise. But one 
of the big dangers of the arms race has been precisely 
that one side, believing itself immune, would step too 
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close to the brink—for everyone’s safety. Why not let 
the deterrent operate, until it can be dispensed with 
altogether ? To stop tests now would mean that Britain 
cannot catch the other two nuclear warriors up, and that 
France and others could not even enter the race. But 
would the sacrifice be so intolerable if it induced the 
Soviet Union, in return, to give up for the first time its 
constant refusal to allow international inspectors to be 
stationed across its territory ? It is all very well asking 
the Russians to send experts to discuss inspection 
systems ; it would be far better to impress on the 
Russians and on the world right away how few inspec- 
tors the West is asking for in the first stage. Then it 
will be up to Mr Khrushchev to show whether he means 
business or not. What the West, or individual western 
powers, cannot afford is to let the rest of the world think 
that it does not mean business itself. 


Gaining on the Roundabouts 


Travelling fun fairs in Britain are now a very 
prosperous, and monopoly-minded, trade. 


HERE was again a prosperous start to this year’s 
season for Britain’s travelling fun fairs. In 


London alone, in spite of grey skies and cold 
winds, more than half a million people went to the 
Easter fairs on Hampstead Heath, Wormwood Scrubs 
and Blackheath ; and from now until late October some 
five thousand showmen will be travelling the country 
with their bright lights, bumper cars, candy floss and 
amplified rock and roll, holding between 250 and 300 
fairs a week. At some individual fairs, notably at New- 
castle, more than a million people attend, a high pro- 
portion of them teenagers with money to burn ; and it 
is largely on this rock of teenage spending that the 
prosperity of fair business is now built. 

The centre of a modern fair is usually ten to twenty 
“riding machines ” (as all power-operated fair equip- 
ment is called). These machines include dodgems, 
roundabouts, switchbacks, octopuses (in which the 
cabin itself spins at the end of a long rotating arm), 
speedways, and, most recently, “jet rides” of various 
sorts. Their popularity was explained by the owner 
of a large (£14,000) dodgem machine, a man whose 
wealth is sufficient for him to be known in the trade 
as a “ master rider.” “ Dodgems are always in demand,” 
he said, “ but more so in upper class districts. Work- 
ing class boys and girls prefer the switchbacks.” Asked 
what changes of taste were taking place on the fair- 
ground, he was emphatic. Mild amusements such as 
tunnels of love and ghost trains are on their way out. 
“Today you can’t get people to pay for anything that 
doesn’t look as if it can kill them.” ‘“ And,” he went 
on, “that presents quite a problem, because, although 
it must not look it, our machinery has got to be 100 
per cent safe.” 


Prices for rides vary, but they are usually a shilling 
atime. This is the maximum charge that the LCC 
(which lets out London’s bank holiday fair grounds) 
allows on all large machines, including the Big Wheel. 
In country districts, where prices are not under 
statutory control, charges are much the same as in Lon- 
don, since a shilling seems to be what the public expects, 
and is willing, to pay. Occasionally at a very busy 
period, such as a bank holiday Monday, prices are 
raised, but more often this is done indirectly by shorten- 
ing the length of the ride, which in London (by LCC 
ordinance again) may not be less than two minutes. 
These prices have increased by less than the rise in the 
general cost of living since the "thirties, and on the face 
of it, showmen would seem to have been squeezed by 
inflation. “ But we mustn’t complain,” one said, “ be- 
cause youngsters have more money to spend.” 

But the master riders do complain about some other 
things. Prices of their equipment (made by only half a 
dozen firms) have risen sharply, much more than the 
increase in the general price level, and today individual 
bumper cars cost £350 (including 30 per cent purchase 
tax) compared with £70 before the war. The prices of 
superstructures and other mechanical fair equipment 
have risen in the same proportion, while obsolescence, 
due to rough handling and changes in public taste, can 
be fast and costly. Crowd control is another problem, 
and one on which a good showman must be an expert. 
““ Of course, you get people who are tough ” a jet ride 
operator said, “although they are not the people you 
might expect. Students are the worst for causing dam- 
age, while teddy boys fight among themselves more 
than on the machines.” Litter, which gets worse every 
year, is a constant trouble. 

Encircling the riding machines are the side shows, 
which vary from batteries of penny-in-the-slot machines 
to hoopla, bingo, rifle ranges, coconut shies and stalls 
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selling toffee apples (and pears), hot dogs and dough- 
nuts, These are mostly owned by “ master men ”, who 
are employers (as often as not of their own children), 
but not on a sufficient scale to be known as “ riding 
masters.” The trend in their business is towards the 
rifle ranges and hoopla, and away from the more ener- 
getic sports. “ The reason is ” said a woman standing de- 
jectedly by her empty coconut shy, “ throwing is too 
much hard work for people nowadays.” But is not at 
all certain that she was right. 

A more evident reason is that, as coconuts are 
expensive, coconut shies have become dearer too ; and 
it is not so easy to keep costs down by rigging the 
coconut stands, because a beefy East-ender who hurls 
his ball squarely at his target, and then finds that it 
does not fall, is apt to become very annoyed. In other 
sideshows, it is easier to keep charges low but deceive 
the customer’s eye. At some hoopla stalls, tempting 
prizes are on view which the hoops will not really go 
over ; and the sights of many rifles on ranges where 
prizes can be won are well out of true. There is no 
real check on these practices, even at fairs in London 
where LCC inspectors and plain clothes men patrol 
the fairgrounds ; the officials are there to see that 
price controls are obeyed, that crowd control is effi- 
cient, that pickpocketing is prevented—not to protect 
the mugs. 


HE showmen, of course, put this problem of prizes 
T the other way round. “Until I caught on,” a 
rifle range operator alleged, “a guardsman could come 
along and easily win £1 of prizes for 6d.” So now he 
runs two stalls: one for experts with no prizes, and 
another where you can can win by knocking over a 
prize with a cork (a matter of luck heavily weighted in 
the showman’s favour). A system used at other stalls 
is to make it easy to win something, but to see that 
the something is so cheap that to give it away makes 
little difference to the showman’s profits. An increas- 
ingly frequent prize at sideshows is a goldfish in a jam- 
jar ; these are very popular with children, even if less 
so with parents who have to carry the fish home. 

These are the showmen as the public sees them. 
But at other times, their life forms a strong contrast to 
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the spirit of holiday at the fair, for the showman’s life 
is first and foremost one of hard work. At least once 
(and at the height of the season as many as four times) 
a week they must take down their large machines, pack 
them on to lorries, drive to the next fairground and put 
them up again. Work may go on for sixteen hours a 
day at such times, so that casual employees hired from 
the Labour Exchange will rarely stick to the job for 
more than a few weeks ; the showman has thus to rely 
largely on his family for help. This does have the 
advantage of keeping the money in the family. That 
there is a lot to keep is shown both by the splendid 
caravans in which most showmen live, and by the fact 
that many have houses as well in which they spend the 
winter, recuperating after the summer’s work. 

But if hard work is one reason for the showmen’s 
prosperity, another is the tight monopoly that has been 
established over the trade. This is exercised through the 
Showman’s Guild, to which more than four fifths of 
Britain’s showmen belong. It has been said that to be 
admitted to the guild (originally the Van Dwellers’ 
Protection Association) you have to be born in a caravan, 
and this is very nearly true. Every application for 
membership is carefully vetted, in such a way as to 
make it nearly impossible for anyone with no experience 
of fair business to enter it ; and anyone not in the guild 
will find it difficult indeed to get his tender for a fair- 
ground site accepted. Often a whole ground is taken 
over by the guild, and let by them to individual show- 
men. 

As well as protecting its members from outsiders, 
the guild protects them from themselves. The country 
is split up into ten areas, and no showman may take 
his fair out of his section. When any member has 
used a site at a fair for two or more years, no other 
member may take it away from him by bidding a higher 
price. If a showman thinks that he has been “ unfairly ” 
outbid, the guild gives him a right of appeal, first to 
his area committee and then, if he is not satisfied, to a 
central tribunal. 

The guild helps its members in many other ways, by 
bargaining energetically with local councils and by form- 
ing a pressure group for showmen’s interests in Parlia- 
ment. It also prescribes minimum living standards for 
fairground workers (every one of whom must have a 
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dustbin with lid, lavatories and fire fighting equipment), 
and in this way helps to keep clean the trade’s employ- 
ment record which would otherwise easily be open to 
abuse. The guild is therefore not an unmixed misfortune. 
Although many hard things are said about fairs, and 
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sometimes rightly, they do provide a much-needed 
outlet for the energies of the town adolescent as well 
for children of all ages. And their vulgar vitality pro- 
bably comes as close to the spirit of their customers as 
does any other entertainment there is. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 








NATO AT COPENHAGEN 


The Play’s the Thing 


N customary suits of solemn black, the fifteen Nato 
foreign ministers met this week to peer from Christians- 
borg at the cloudy summit. What they could see of it 
looked very like a whale. The battlements at Elsinore, a 
few miles along the Sound, might have yielded a better view 
—and a forceful ghost to help them to make their minds up. 
As it was, their native hue of resolution seemed just as 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought when they parted, 
as when they met ; and the solidarity they expressed is still 
liable to be more honoured in the breach than the observ- 
ance (certainly the French, whose sorrows now come not 
single spies, but in battalions, will continue to regard Anglo- 
Saxon attitudes to North Africa as most foul, strange and 
unnatural). 

Yet many a Polonius is ready with advice for the allies. 
Rather bear those ills we have, cautions M. Spaak, than 
fly to others that we know not of. Look here, upon this 
picture, and on this, urge the Shape planners as they con- 
trast Nato’s forces with the Red Army ; pity ‘tis, ’tis true. 
Mr Khrushchev’s antic dispositisn may set some tables in 
a roar, but those who feel that he protests too much his 
desire for a settlement merely comment that one may smile, 
arid smile, and be a villain. The ministers assembled at 
Copenhagen seemed agreed that he would have to produce 
more matter, with less wit, if a summit meeting was to yield 
anything more than words, words,. words. 

Some fretful porpentines, however, find the ministers’ 
views all weary, stale, flat and unprofitable. To them, Mr 
Dulles looks more like an antique Roman than a Dane 
now that the glass of fashion reflects shorter skirts. While 
he condemns the Soviet veto on Arctic inspection as a rank 
offence that smells to heaven, they plead that there is nothing 
either good or bad, but thinking makes it so. On the first 
day of the Copenhagen meeting, Mr Walter Lippmann 
(cruel, no doubt, only to be kind) gave warning that “ the 
time is bound to come when the foreign armies leave the soil 
of Europe ”—a very palpable hit. Those who share his 
views about disengagement feel, in effect, that there’s a 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will. 

Against this, the statesmen who have to bear the free 
world’s fardels contend that there is method in what others 
call “nuclear madness,” that conscience must not make 
cowards of us all, and that even to accept the Rapacki plan 
would leave the Red Army with a dangerous superiority in 
bare bodkins. Mr Kennan’s doctrines may be caviare to 
the general German, but Mr Acheson’s verdict on them 


amounts to saying “Oh, what a noble mind is here 
o’erthrown.” The dispute is an honest one ; neither party 
wants to see mankind hoist with his own petard, all are 
agreed that the time is out of joint, and there is general 
acceptance of the distinction between a hawk and a handsaw. 
But meanwhile the Copenhagen communiqué may evoke two 
comments from the gloomy ghosts of Elsinore: that brevity 
is the soul of wit, and—apropos of the slow march to the 
summit—that by and by is easily said. 


Italy and Eleven Others 


E Copenhagen communiqué seemed unduly complacent 
. an the allies’ success in shaping common policies by 
consultation. Something has indeed been done in this 
direction, but not enough ; and disconsolate Scandinavians 
and other representatives of the smaller allies were mutter- 
ing about it in the corridors of Christiansborg this week. 
The mistakenly unqualified rejection of the Rapacki plan 
by the United States on the eve of the Nato meeting was a 
case in point. True, the good habit is growing of tabling 
a projected move in the permanent Nato council before 
making it. But if the initiating government gives its partners 
scant time to digest its project, they may have to choose 
between invidiously blunt opposition and reluctantly hasty 
agreement. Both the mechanism of consultation, and the 
spirit in which it is used, need further improvement. 
That the American, British and French governments are 
not unaware of their twelve partners’ dissatisfactions was 
indicated on Wednesday, when they publicly stressed the 
possibility of other western nations, “ as for instance Italy,” 
taking part in ministerial meetings with Russia. Nato’s 
“ other twelve ” are most unlikely to insist on making future 
dealings with the Russians cumbrous by all sitting in on 
them together ; but they naturally do not want the working 
practice of western interests being represented by Britain, 
France and the United States to develop into a kind of 
divine right. They could perhaps more easily agree to be 
represented, when it comes to the point, by the United 
States alone ; but that would mean a real summit meeting. 


POLAR DIPLOMACY 


Skates Suit Mr Dulles 


OLES of both kinds have taken a prominent part in 
American diplomacy this week. The human kind have 
been told as gently as possible why Mr Rapacki’s proposal 
for the denuclearisation of central Europe is unacceptable to 
the West unless the Russians accept some degree of 
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de-bayonetisation as well. The language of the American 
Note to the Polish government, if not its content, was warm ; 
at the moment the diplomatic cold fronts stand at the upper 
and nether polar extremities of the earth. 

It is still a mystery why the Russians should have rejected 
the American plan for an Arctic inspection system so 
brusquely, against the raised hands of all the other members 
of the Security Council and the raised eyebrows of most of 
the world, including, it is said, the Poles and the Czechs. 
One possible explanation, fractionally more hopeful than 
the others, is that they are waiting to make a concession on 
this until they can try to exact their price for it at the 
summit. Mr Khrushchev’s published tariff list inc'udes 
terms ranging from the impossibly stiff, like the winding-up 
of American overseas bases, to the merely stiff, like a tacit 
western acceptance of the political status quo in central 
Europe ; it would be the West’s task to seek the best bargain 
it can. A gloomier hypothesis is that the Russians are 
unable to endure the thought of any kind of effective 
inspection of any part of their territory, whether by 
American observers or neutral ones, whether operating from 
aircraft or radar posts, however mulish this makes them 
look in the eyes of world opinion. This indeed blackens the 
prospects for any kind of disarmament agreement ; but it 
also means that the West has only to go on making reasonable 
proposals for inspection and Mr Khrushchev’s propaganda 
edifice will crack about him. 

The American proposals for keeping Antarctica free of 
conflict are fresh evidence of Washington’s rediscovered 
imaginativeness. Mr Dulles has revealed new graces since 
he moved out on to the polar ice of diplomacy. It has 
become plain that the nations taking part in the work of 
the International Geophysical Year round the south pole 
would be most unlikely simply to go home at the end of it. 
The problem is to keep them out of mischief. Like the 
Americans, the Russians no doubt want to reserve their right 
to stake territorial claims in Antarctica. But they would find 
it embarrassing to go ahead and stick their flag in the snow 
while engaged in a project sanctified by the holy names of 
science and international co-operation. They may also want 
to establish new stations in the region ; but under the treaty 
it would be difficult for them to use these for any purposes 
but peaceful exploration. Here, at least, the concept 
of the status quo works to the West’s advantage. Mr 
Khrushchev may be a dab at punting a diplomatic football 
around the muddy fields of Europe ; put him on skates, and 
so far he does not compare with the Secretary of State. 


STRIKES 


London Without the Buses 


HE complete stoppage of London buses this week has 
T not prevented most Londoners from getting to work on 
time. The bulk of the nine million journeys that are 
normally made by bus every weekday have been made 
instead by underground, by suburban railway, by private 
car or on foot. Very rarely, except in the case of casual 
shoppers, have they not been made at all. Meanwhile the 
Government’s emergency measures to allow extra parking 
space in central London, and to enable owners of private 
vehicles to give lifts without incurring extra insurance 
liability, have paid quick dividends. The Automobile Asso- 
Ciation reported 10,000 extra cars coming into London on 
Monday, and traffic congestion was at times severe in and 
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around the City and at heavy traffic points such as Hammer- 
smith, Clapham and the Oval. But after the first day, 
motorists avoided the black spots as much as possible. On 
the former bus routes themselves, certainly in the middie of 
the day, traffic has if anything flowed faster than usual. The 
absence of London Transport’s 8,400 buses and trolleys has 
thus been much less crippling than some people imagined. 

However, the test for both the public and the busmen 
will really begin next week, when the novelty of the strike 
has begun to wear off. Especially if it starts to rain, the 
public can be expected to complain much more loudly than 
it has so far. The busmen too have their problems, exist- 
ing as they are now on strike pay of £2 a week, plus 10s. 
for their wives, and §s. for each child under 15 ; many of 
them are committed to regular hire purchase instalments 
and have already begun to tighten their belts. As this 
becomes general, some observers suggest that more men 
can be expected to join the hundred-odd workers (only 
eleven of them drivers or conductors) who have reported 
for duty already ; but London Transport, though it is paying 
these strike-breakers, has not yet dared to send any of them 
out in a bus. 

One disturbing feature stands out in what has otherwise 
been a most orderly dispute: the decision of the Transport 
and General Workers Union not to allow its 3,000 oil and 
petrol truckers to make deliveries to coach depots, or to 
service stations where coaches regularly refuel, until these 
depots have obtained a release from a local union official. 
The release is granted only if the company promises not to 
run additional services during the strike. As yet few of the 
larger undertakings have agreed to this. There is indeed 
some question about how far firms and garages that 
refused to supply coaches with existing stocks of petrol, 
even though they might be under the shadow of union 
intimidation, would be acting within their legal rights. 


WAGES 


The Engineering Claim 


S was to be expected, the fifty-two members of the 
A national committee of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, who have been meeting at Great Yarmouth for the 
past fortnight, decided to ask the other unions in the Con- 
federation of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions to join 
in presenting a substantial pay demand for the country’s 
three million engineering and shipbuilding workers as soon 
as possible. As was also to be expected, the other unions 
have agreed. The twelve-month standstill on engineering 
wage demands, which was accepted as a condition of the 
wage increase given last May, runs out in two weeks’ time. 
Since the confederation is also committed to continue 
bargaining for a shorter working week, and since the AEU 
now wants it also to plead for an agreement over redun- 
dancy that would make it all but impossible for a firm to 
dismiss workers however overstaffed it might be, the leaders 
of the engineering unions will have an almost embarrassing 
scope for their negotiations in the next few months. 

But although the resolutions that were passed by the AEU 
committee were conventional enough, two points of interest 
emerged at Great Yarmouth. The first was further 
evidence of the struggle that is going on inside the union 
between the communists, led by Messrs Birch and Berridge, 
and the moderates whose leader, Mr Carron, is president 
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of the union. Two years ago the communists seemed to 
have a. good chance of getting control of the union’s central 
policy-making body, the seven-man executive council, but 
now they are losing ground. Two leading communists, Mr 
Scott of London and Mr Howarth of Sheffield, have been 
voted out of office and Mr Ullyat, also from Sheffield, was 
recently suspended after being accused of infringing union 
rules. Thus it was that Mr Carron felt strong enough 
to say some reasonably sensible things last week. What 
happens to the engineering wage claim will no doubt largely 
depend on what happens on the railways. But one’s guess 
after Great Yarmouth is that, in certain circumstances, some 
leaders of the AEU might accept shorter hours as an alterna- 
tive to higher pay ; and that the militants’ call for direct 
action if the wage demand is not quickly met need not yet 
be taken too literally. 

It was just this sense of urgency over the pay claim, how- 
ever, that provided the conference with its second point of 
interest. For many delegates are afraid that, by the time 
that the claim is finally settled, the autumn will have arrived 
and negotiations on the 1959 cycle of wage demands will 
already be under way. This would mean that the engineers’ 
claim had virtually skipped a year and that the standstill 
agreed in theory a year ago had become a standstill in 
practice. There is at any rate likely to be a lag of 16 
months between one increase for the engineers and the next, 
only a little shorter than the period which the British 
Transport Commission is trying to get the railwaymen 
to accept. The gradual spinning out of the time between 
wage settlements in the last two years has already extended 
the twelve-month cycle for wage increases into a 13- 
or 14-month one in many cases. It is not inconceivable 
that one consequence of this year’s wage battles could 
be to extend the cycle to three or four months longer. 
And some observers are suggesting hopefully that a 4 or 
5 per cent wage increase every 16 or 17 months might be 
approximately the sort of average increase that the economy 
could afford without inflation once industrial expansion is 
resumed. 


FRANCE 


French Socialists Reconsider 


PLEVEN’S unavailing effort to form a government 
. has had the centre of the Paris stage this week, 
but it is the evolution of Socialist party thinking on Algeria 
that’ may prove to be the year’s most significant news from 
France. Willingly or unwillingly the leading men of the 
party seem to have agreed that change must come ; if not, 
it might be imposed on them from below. M. Mollet’s 
advice against participation in a government which must 
still be dominated by the Right is the first step back. This 
decision means, immediately, the prising loose of M. Lacoste 
from his ministerial seat in Algiers, without which nothing 
new could be done. It also means the departure from the 
Quai: d’Orsay of another semi-fixture, M. Pineau, whom 
M. Lacoste has now accused of diplomatic bungling after 
the bombing of Sakiet. 

What finally made up M. Mollet’s mind against partici- 
pation is not certain. In view of his personal penchant for 
M. Pleven, it must have been a powerful motive. There 
was an opportunity for plain speaking at the Socialist Inter- 
national meeting in London a week ago (after which Le 
Populaire, in reporting the resolution that was passed, still 
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saw fit to delete the suggestion of Algerian. independence). 
M. Mollet’s tactics will have been influenced. by the realisa- 
tion that the party can no longer accept conservative ideas 
of how to pay for the war in Algeria. The nationalised 
industries are restive enough already. Once in opposition, 
the party can be more choosy in what it votes for and can 
rally the ranks which, as M. Daniel Mayer’s resignation 
of his Assembly seat emphasises, have been hard pressed 
to remain steady under the discipline of office. The Socialist 
congress in June could be a decisive turning-point in the 
party’s fortunes—and in the fortunes of North Africa. 


ADEN 


Arabia Infelix 


T is now clear that the Yemen’s contribution to the 
I United Arab State is in the form of trouble for the 
British Government in Aden and the protectorates. This 
week’s crossing of the border by the RAF will make it clear 
to the Imam of Yemen that he is not to have it all his own 
way. 

In Aden Colony, meanwhile, a state of emergency has 
been declared after bomb outrages in two restaurants and 
the large Yemeni portion of the population naturally comes 
under suspicion. For years these Yemenis have been useful 
workers and law-abiding residents in the colony. They have 
enjoyed the blessings of peace, a relative prosperity, and a 
lack of the oppression they left behind in Yemen. It has 
probably never occurred to them that Aden is not the show- 
place of the British Commonwealth. Whether politically- 
minded or not, they have been content to have a refuge from 
the system of crushing taxes and hostages that keeps the 
Imam and his family in power. 

As the junior partner in President Nasser’s state, Yemen 
has powerful help from Cairo radio and a supply of Russian 
arms. Its actual claim to Aden and the protectorates is a 
flimsy one. It is true that the greater part of southern 
Arabia fell into the hands of the Imams of Yemen in 1630, 
but by 1730 they had been expelled from Aden and the other 
districts by the indigenous Arab tribes who assumed inde- 
pendence. It was with the leaders of these tribes that the 
British made the series of treaties on which the Colonial 
Office system in southern Arabia rests. The term “ occupied 
Yemen,” as now used by carefully tutored Yemeni officials, 
comes from the jargon of Cairo radio. 

The problem of Aden and the protectorates cannot for 
long be detached from the political problem which confronts 
Britain all around the coasts of Arabia. Perhaps it is not 
too late for the British Government, while sheltering the 
protectorates from the ambitions of a medieval theocracy, to 
set up the framework for a wider settlement which may, one 
day, result in the establishment of a common cause with 
modern Arab nationalism. 


DEFENCE 


Whose Hand on the Policy? 


POLITICAL row is obviously in progress behind the 
scenes about who should determine this country’s 
defence policy, and how. When the Prime Minister was 
Minister of Defence, he is known to have become firmly 
convinced that the holder of that office should be the 
decisive overlord, and that the Admiralty, War Office and 
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Air Ministry should gradually dwindle into being very 
subordinate departments ; Mr Macmillan never took kindly 
to the process of settling a defence policy by a split-the- 
difference arbitration award based on the competing shop- 
ping lists of the three separate services. When Mr Sandys 
succeeded Mr Anthony Head at the Ministry, his first white 
paper came much nearer to being an imposed policy, and 
departed much further from being a horse-bargained one, 
than any annual defence statement before. But the objec- 
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tive of many senior serving officers since then has been that 
some of the sweeping theories that Mr Sandys set down 
on white paper should not be too brutally translated into 
practice. Now that changes in the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
are imminent, in the normal process of service retirements, 
it would not be surprising if a certain jockeying for position 
was going on. The struggle may be, and is being, loosely 
called a struggle between those who want greater “ unifi- 
cation ” of the services (i.e., greater power for the Ministry 













The Air Force Shows Its 
Shopping List 


Our special correspondent writes : 


I" would be an exaggeration to 
describe the remarkable conference 
held by the Air Ministry on Tuesday 
as a direct appeal to public opinion 
over the fiery head of the Minister of 
Defence. Yet the policy that was out- 
lined to 300 guests—including the Duke 
of Edinburgh, six clergymen, eight 
mayors, several members of the general 
council of the Trades Union Congress, 
some headmasters and a representative 
of the Rugby Footbal] Union—will not 
be found in Mr Sandys’s white papers 
on defence. It was too boisterous, 
ebullient and expensive to fit into that 
austere framework ; it filled the air 
from tree-top level to outer space with 
bombers, fighters, missiles, freighters, 
helicopters and undefined vehicles. It 
was, in short, the Air Staff's shopping 
list which it presents every autumn, 
along with the other services, to the 
Ministry of Defence—and_ which 
appears sadly mangled and cut down 
to size in the defence estimates the 
following spring. 

Tf this had been firmly stated at the 
conference, a public exposition of the 
tasks and working methods of the Royal 
Air Force might have done nothing but 
good. The arguments behind the deter- 
rent strategy and about the need for 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
certainly made a profound impact on 
sections of the audience. But for reasons 
of their own, the chiefs of air staff chose 
to play down the coming role of guided 
weapons, while emphasising that of the 
piloted fighter and bomber—in such a 
way that they have only themselves to 
blame that many people left the con- 
ference with the impression that they 
were out of sympathy with Mr Sandys’s 
basic policy. 

This is unfortunate because it is not 
the case. The Air Ministry would be 
the first to complain if no ballistic 
weapon were being developed in this 
country—or no anti-aircraft missiles. 
It has been one of the principal advo- 
cates of the theory that a bad missile is 


still more deadly than a good aircraft. 
Yet the Air Council, and in particular 
the Chief of the Air Staff, are extra- 
ordinarily reluctant to accept the logic 
of their own strategy, and they have 
devoted a great deal of energy to trying 
to carve out a niche for the redundant 
pilot. A case was argued on Tuesday 
for studying, if not actually developing, 
a manned replacement for the present 
V-bombers and a manned fighter to 
replace the P.1 fighters at the end of 
their life. These are aircraft which 
could not come into service until 1965- 
70 ; by then, the outsider would 
suppose, missiles might reasonably be 
expected to have reached a higher stan- 
dard of reliability and accuracy than 
they possess today. But the RAF’s 
denunciations on Tuesday made no 
mention of this. The pilot, they 
argued, has “ discretion” that a missile 
can never possess ; they did not say that 
a pilot also has a soft, weak human 
body that is pulverised, and a brain that 
is blacked out, by the kind of opera- 
tions that a missile’s electronic brain 
can carry out from sheer joie de vivre. 

There is no reason for thinking that 
the RAF’s arguments on this point will 


cut any ice with the Ministry of 
Defence. The crude object of the 
deterrent is to be able to hit the 


Kremlin if and when the Kremlin hits 
Whitehall, and it will only be necessary 
for this purpose to be able to hit it 
once. If a ballistic rocket fired out of 
a rabbit-hole in the ground will do the 
job in about thirty minutes, there is 
no strategic reason for backing it up 
with the elaborate insurance of a fleet 
of relatively slow manned machines. 
And there is every possible economic 
argument against dissipating scientific 
resources and taxpayers’ money. 


At the other end of the scale, how- 
ever, the RAF was fully justified in 
hinting at the coming expansion of 
Transport Command, even though this 
is likely to mean building an ultra- 
heavy military freighter with little or 
no civil application ; and also in fore- 
casting the purchase of new, bigger 








helicopters and small, light fighters. All 
these machines are needed to back up 
those operations where the RAF has 
to act, not independently, but in sup- 
port of the army—whether it is moving 
tanks and troops across the world, 
dropping them in awkward places, or 
shooting up forts in the Persian Gulf. 
In these circumstances, however, the 
Lords of the Air become the servants 
of the ground. Understandably, it is 
not a function to be relished as its main 
job by any fighting service. And, 
subconsciously, the RAF fears that the 
Sandys doctrine may eventually con- 
demn it to concentrating on this 
function alone. The real difference 
between a strategic deterrent based on 
a missile and a manned aircraft is that 
the former could, strictly speaking, be 
maintained on a civilian ,basis and 
fired, not by a pilot in a space suit 
twelve miles above the earth, but a 
Prime Minister in a bunker in Downing 
Street. There will be no more Battles 
of Britain for the RAF. 


Between these two extremes of 
function lies an area of genuine argu- 
ment: it turns on the extent to 
which the RAF should be equipped to 
support the ground forces of Nato. 
At bottom, the Sandys doctrine 
assumes that these forces would never 
be used—because aggression § in 
Western Europe would be the signal 
for a thermonuclear free-for-all. It 
follows that expensive “ conventional ” 
aircraft such as low-level bombers, 
massive interceptor and strike fighters 
are unnecessary and that it would 
be foolishly wasteful to develop them. 
But in the interests of keeping the 
Nato alliance together, Mr Sandys may 
feel that a gesture in this direction is 
becoming necessary. It is conceivable 
that the RAF may get a tree-top level 
replacement for its Canberra bombers 
and/or a new _ photo-reconnaissance 
aircraft, either of which would perform 


this window-dressing function for 
Nato. The RAF this week told the 
public eloquently, and sometimes 


wittily, what it would like to have; 
understandably enough it took the 
occasion to ask for the moon. Perhaps 
the Treasury should enter into the 
spirit of the thing by staging its own 
one-day conference to explain to the 
public what the country can afford. 
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of Defence) and those who bitterly resist it. In these 
circumstances, some people have read a special and 
undesirable significance into the extraordinary public 
“ conference ”—it might better be called public advertising 
campaign—mounted by the Royal Air Force at the Royal 
Empire Society’s headquarters in London on Tuesday. 
This conference was not necessarily quite as unconstitu- 
tionally novel, nor as undesirable, as some commentators 
have suggested. The different services, with the navy 
conspicuously not the most silent, have for long privately 
(and not so privately) touted their cases for being given more 
money ; they have spread their arguments freely among all 
those whom they think might help them with propaganda 
support. If this touting were now to become more open, 
that openness might be a good thing ; the proper way to run 
a defence policy may well be for the Minister of Defence to 
make decisions after the widest and most informed public 
debate that security considerations will allow. Perhaps the 
RAF should be encouraged to put its case for expansion as 
openly as, for example, the British Transport Commission 
does in its annual reports. The distinction that has to be 
drawn, however, is between a service that is desirably 
putting forward its case for public debate, and one that is 
undesirably trying to steamroll it through by what might be 
called American pressure group tactics. Into which category 
did the RAF’s “ conference ” on Tuesday fall ? The reader 
can perhaps be helped to make up his mind by our special 
correspondent’s report on the preceding page. 


POST OFFICE 


Everything Slows for No Tea 


OR more than a fortnight, post office sorters in the 
Strand, Bloomsbury and the City of London have 
been working to rule. The go-slow, which is recognised 
neither by the men’s union (whose rule book specifies 
that no action of this sort should be taken until after a 
ballot of union members) nor by the post office, has delayed 
letters either posted in, or delivered to, the parts of London 
affected (all the EC and WC postal districts, and also W1). 
It has also held up incoming foreign mails, which are dealt 
with in these offices ; and has thus caused inconvenience to 
many people, caused losses from delayed orders to some City 
firms, and aroused especially vociferous complaint from 
those press reporters who rely for their news on posted 
dispatches from abroad. Officialdom has unwisely tried to 
play down the importance of the dispute, and the carefully 
phrased announcement put out by the post office last week 
that there were hopes of a quick recovery has proved over- 
optimistic. The dispute has not yet been resolved. 

The cause of the trouble is the package agreement on 
wages and hours of work which was negotiated between 
the union and the post office last July. By this agreement, 
which was backdated for a year, the post office workers were 
given increases of up to 22s. a week, and another 10s. a week 
was added to this last October; they were also allowed 
longer holidays and a higher bonus for night work. In 
return for these concessions, the union agreed to a reorgani- 

. ation of.the men’s schedules to allow streamlining of 
services (such as fewer deliveries on Saturday) ; it also 
agreed, and this is the point at issue, to the working week 
being changed from one of 48 hours (including meal breaks) 
to one of 44 (excluding them). Because of some very 
unstreamlined organisation, these changes in hours came 
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into effect only on April 16th, nine months after the general 
increase in pay. 

The sorters now claim that the new arrangements about 
meal breaks, instead of shortening the working week by an 
hour as their union had imagined, have actually lengthened 
it. This, of course, is another way of saying that the meal 
breaks that were being taken before the change were much 
longer than they were officially supposed to be—a fact that 
will be borne out by: most people who have worked 
temporarily in the post office—and a phenomenon that is 
not entirely unknown in the rest of British industry and 
commerce. The men also say that the new agreement has 
been interpreted too strictly by local controlling officers 
who, seeing no provision in it for tea breaks, have kept the 
men hanging around the office even when there was nothing 
particular to do—and when they would formerly have nipped 
out for a quiet smoke. This trouble has been mitigated 
by an undertaking given last weekend by the post office 
that short breaks in the morning and afternoon would be 
allowed as part of the “net” working week. But some 
sorting offices are still going slow ; and efforts to redirect 
mail to offices outside the trouble areas have aroused resent- 
ment from workers who object to “ black mail.” The moral 
of the story for other employers is that, in making a package 
deal, it is much better to give the pill at the same time as 
the sugar, not nine months later. 


EAST ASIA 


Divided Countries 


HREE of Asia’s problem children are in the news. There 
- have been elections in the southern half of divided 
Korea ; a more than usually outspoken exchange of compli- 
ments between north and south in divided Vietnam ; and 
in neighbouring Laos, happily now reunified, partial general 
elections have given the communist-line Hakhsat party its 
first chance at the polls. The Laotian results are not yet 
known. 

President Rhee’s Liberals evidently hoped to win a 
two-thirds majority in the National Assembly at Seoul. This 
would have enabled them to amend the article in the con- 
stitution that provides, on the American model, for the 
accession of the vice-president if the presidency falls vacant 
through death or incapacity. Vice-President Chang is the 
leader of the opposition Democrats and Dr Rhee is credited 
with the desire to make sure that Mr Chang does not step 
into his shoes if he, Dr Rhee, does not last the course until 
the next presidential elections in 1960. 

At last week’s elections, the Liberals retained a working 
majority, with 122 seats out of 233. But the Democrats 
increased their representation from 46 to 77 ; the remaining 
seats are filled by independents. Since there is no dis- 
cernible difference in political philosophy between Liberals 
and Democrats, the vote must be interpreted as an expression 
of dissatisfaction with Dr Rhee’s regime and of a desire for 
a change. The size of the opposition vote, however, argues 
that the elections were reasonably free, in the towns at any 
rate. 

In Vietnam the communist north, in a letter dated 
March 7th, proposed that the two zones should establish 
normal relations, discuss reunification, reduce their armed 
forces, and open north-south trade. South Vietnam’s reply 
is of a vigour calculated to discourage further correspond- 
ence. President Diem’s government reminds Hanoi that 
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“ALL TH ESE FIRES must be costing the country 


a ‘terrible lot, in capital, lost production and so on. Can’t anybody do anything about it?” 


“Well, we reckon our new factory’s about as safe as possible, you know.” 


“Special design and materials, I suppose? Our place was built too long ago!” 
“Not only that. We’ve also installed one of those A.F.A. automatic 
fire alarm systems, whereby any fire sets off a little detector and calls the brigade automatically. 
You can do the same, however old the building.” 
“You're satisfied it really works?” 
“Oh definitely. What’s more, before we bought it we consulted our architect and 
the local fire brigade chief and they were all for it. All the best people 
have it, you know—like I.C.I., Metal Box, Cadbury’s—and the Insurance Companies 
like it, too. We get a rebate.” 


“Do you now? Then I must look into it.” 


AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARMS 


Write for details to:—Associated Fire Alarms Ltd., 
Claremont Road, 
Tel: Larkswood 8373 London, E.17. 








Specialists in Industrial Fire Protection for over 60 years. Branches throughout the U.K. 
TASJAF 116 
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One of the most advanced cars you can buy to-day! 


THE NEW 


The clean-cut elezance of continental lines combines with superb six-cylinder power and luxury equipment 


in the new ‘Two-Po:nt-Six’. And with fully Automatic Transmission, driving is effortless and safe. 


The new six-cylinder engine gives its willing power with hardly a murmur. An entirely new 
suspension adds still further to Riley’s traditional excellence in road-holding harmony. Brakes 
are power assisted. And there is comfort for six in rich two-tone leather seating surrounded by 
such top quality features as polished walnut veneer instrument panel and door cappings. 


Three transmissions to choose from. A synchromesh gearbox with short sports type 


manual gear shift is standard. Optional equipment, at extra cost, includes overdrive or a The new Riley One-Point-Five 
- - _— 


completely automatie transmission. — £940 plus £471.7s. P.T. @ compact & seater with brilliant 
performance, and low running costs. 
Price £575 plus £288.17s. P.T. 


Riley for Magnificent Motoring 


RILEY MOTORS LTD., Sales Division, COWLEY, OX FORD. 
London Showroom: 55/56 Pall Mall, S.W.1. Overseas Division: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41-46 Piccadilly, W.1. 
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the communist authorities have themselves hampered free 
movement between the zones, terrorising people wishing to 
join the million refugees who fled to the south after the end 
ofthe .Indo-China.war. Reductions in military strength in 
the south are contrasted with the retention of much larger 


forces in. the north ; and the communists are asked to grant 


their. people. freedom to trade and “ abolish the economic 
monopoly held by. the Communist party.” As for reunifica- 
tion (which, under the-Geneva agreements that ended the 
Indo-China war,’ was. supposed to follow country-wide 
elections) the north is asked why it has not, in contrast to 
the south, held. elections in its own zone. 


-°. Fhough the letter is polemical, these points are well taken. 


The ‘south jis. sometimes rightly criticised for lapses from 


-western’ democratic ideals, but it cannot compete with the 


north in terms of repression. 
GREECE 
Athens, Cyprus and Nato 


REECE goes to the polls this Sunday, none too soon. 
It is just over two months since Mr Karamanlis 
resigned after defections within his own party deprived 
him of a stable parliamentary majority. Since then Greece 
has had a caretaker government and negotiations on Cyprus 
have perforce been virtually at a standstill. With the situ- 
ation in the island (described by our correspondent on page 
505) gravely deteriorating, positive efforts by the British 
Government for a settlement can hardly make things worse 
and may possibly arrest the present slide towards chaos. 
Sir Hugh Foot’s return to London this week, in spite of 
the explosive situation in Cyprus, suggests that he at least 
is anxious to lose no time once a new Greek government 
is formed. 
- There is a reasonable chance that Mr Karamanlis will 
again be prime minister ; but his chances of increasing his 
majority (in 1956, his National Radical Union (ERE) won 
165 out of 300-seats) or even of getting an absolute majority 
at all, are believed to have diminshed during the last two 
months. He has four main opponents: the Liberal party, 
led by Messrs Venizelos and Papandreou, which was the 
main opposition party in the last parliament ; an ill-assorted 
coalition of four parties, known as the PADE, which in- 
cludes Mr Markezinis’s Progressive party ; the Populist 
Party Union, a right-wing coalition led by Messrs Tsaldaris 
and Canellopoulos ; and, finally, the extreme left-wing EDA, 
which early in the campaign tried hard but unsuccessfully 
to form a popular front grouping. 

As usual in Greece, the electoral fight is more over 
personalities than policies. On the domestic front, Mr 
Karamanlis has, in general, stood on his record, while his 
opponents have all promised the moon. On Cyprus all 
parties press, either truculently or merely firmly, for the 
same thing. Nor are they directly opposed on the question 
—which, thanks largely to communist agitation, has aroused 
a good deal of attention—whether Greece should agree if 
Nato were to ask it to allow nuclear missile bases to be 
stationed on its territory ; while Mr Karamanlis remains 
somewhat non-committal, the other parties are either frankly 
opposed to. bases or else would only have them with serious 
reservations. But all, except the EDA, profess loyalty to 
Nato. One cannot help suspecting, however, that it is not 
missile: bases, but Cyprus, that is most likely to strain the 
Nato link. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ELECTION STATISTICS 


Which Tories for the Tumbrils? 


“HE Liberal News has now published a list of the 170 
Liberal candidates who: are already in the field for 
the next general election. By the time the election comes, 
somé new Liberal candidates in other constituencies will no 
doubt have been adopted ; on past experience, some of these 
listed 170 may also have -fallen out. The list, however, 
provides a starting point for study of a question that has 
recently been a subject for much pontification but very little 
analysis: namely, how far Liberal interventions’seem to be 
a principal factor in threatening a massive Conservative 
electoral defeat. As an exercise in notional arithmetic, let 
us make the following assumptions about an immediate 
general election, assumptions that seem tolerably well-in line 
with recent by-election results : 

(a) In seats with a straight Labour-Tory fight, assume a 
6 per cent swing Tory to Labour. 

(b) In seats with a Liberal candidate, assume that Labour 
does not add to its vote, but that this Liberal candidate 
picks up (entirely from the Tories) either 20 per cent of the 
total vote, or 15 per cent more of the total vote than a 
Liberal got last time he stood in this constituency, which- 
ever is the greater. (This is a pretty harsh anti-Tory 
assumption, about as bad for the Tories as Rochdale or 
Torrington.) 

With a 6 per cent swing, and no Liberals intervening at all, 
one would expect about 100 Labour gains of seats from 
the Conservatives: that would give a Labour majority 
of up to 150 in the Commons. The candidacies now 
announced in Liberal News would, on assumption (b) 
above, cause an additional 39 Conservative casualties ; of 
these, 30 seats would go to Labour on the split vote, and 
the other 9 (including Torrington) to the Liberals. The 
Liberal interventions would therefore make a Tory defeat 
worse, but they would not be the most massive electoral 
factor. 

It may be of some morbid interest to list the names of the 
Conservative cabinet ministers and prominent junior 
ministers who would lose their seats on the above assump- 
tions. The most interesting Conservatives who would 
be unseated by a straight 6 per cent swing are, 
in order of vulnerability: Messrs Julian Amery, Heath 
(chief whip), Lennox - Boyd, Maclay, Sir Reginald 
Manningham - Buller, Messrs Alport, Soames, Dr 
Hill. Those added to the potential execution list by 
announced Liberal interventions, on assumption (b) above, 
are: Messrs Simon, Walker-Smith, and (so narrowly 
that one suspects that in practice he would just avoid it) 
Mr Heathcoat Amory. One other prominent minister who 
would be vulnerable, but who must have read Liberal 
News with great relief (as no Liberal candidate is yet 
listed for Saffron Walden), is Mr Butler. This list is, of 
course, in no way a forecast ; but it may be of some topical 
interest to others beside the gentlemen themselves. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS 


Bogey for the Boroughs 


HE annual elections whereby the 401 boroughs of 
England and Wales renew a third of their strength 
were taking place on Thursday. The seats being contested 
were those last fought over exactly a fortnight before the 
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general election of 1955. The Labour gains that will be 
announced in the newspapers at the time that this issue 
of The Economist appears in readers’ hands will there- 
fore be a direct sign of the fall in Conservative popularity 
since that general election. To get back to its previous 
(1952) highwater mark in local elections, Labour will need 
to mark up more than 350 net gains of seats in the 
boroughs ; most people expect it to do so. If it secures 
between 400 and 450 net gains, which some would say 
is a reasonable bogey, that might indicate a swing which, 
if spread evenly across the country, would bring Labour 
a majority of about 150 in the Commons in an early general 
election. If Labour’s net gains go very much above 500 
seats in the boroughs, that could be read as a sign that a 
Labour majority in an early parliamentary general election 
might go even above 200. The recent county elections 
suggested that the defection from the Conservatives in the 
more heavily populated areas (c.f., London) was even 
greater than in the partially rural ones ; it will therefore not 
be surprising if Labour victories in the boroughs are near 
to the top of the party’s best hopes. 

‘As a sort of hors d’ceeuvre to the borough elections, how- 
ever, the Scottish cities and towns, and the English and 
Welsh urban districts, rural districts and parishes have been 
voting this week. These results are always very difficult to 
analyse, because the non-party labels under which most 
councillors still stand are not always what they seem. For 
what the sum is worth, however, Labour needed to mark up 
rather more than 300 net gains in the English and Welsh 
urban districts to get back to its 1952 tidemark. By Thurs- 
day morning, with results from just over 2,000 of the 4,500- 
odd seats to hand (but admittedly many of them the safer 
seats), the Conservatives were conceding only about 30 
Labour net gains in these urban districts so far. There 
does seem to have been a smaller swing to Labour in these 
urban districts than in the counties last month ; one might 
also have expected rather more than the 30-odd net Labour 
gains in the Scottish urban elections on Tuesday. But 
Scotland often tends to be more stable than England in 
local government affairs. It is the results in the English 
boroughs that will be a more interesting indication of trend. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL 


Blocked Amendments, Wrong 
and Right 


ONSERVATIVE backbenchers have demonstrated this 
week both the wrong way and the right way to kick 

over the traces. The occasion was the recommittal of the 
session’s biggest measure, the Local Government Bill, which 
has reached the floor of the House again after thirty-one 
gruelling days in standing committee. The various major 
changes which it makes in Exchequer aid for local govern- 
ment will entail gains and losses for individual rating 
authorities. Broadly speaking, most of the poorer authori- 
ties will gain, and most of the losers will be either better off 
authorities or ones that spend part of their rate money 
on such things as advertising for visitors (which, as it is 
in these areas’ own local commercial interest, the central 
taxpayer should not be asked to subsidise) ; in any event, 
the wind will be tempered to the losers by transitional 
arrangements under which in the first year they will bear 
no loss at all and for some years after only a portion of 
the loss. On Monday and Tuesday, however, a losers’ 
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demonstration was staged, led by the Members for Black- 
pool, on behalf of what were called “ the Baedeker towns 
of Britain”: namely, the seaside resorts, spas, inland water- 
ing places and cathedral cities, which were said to make 
up “the heartland of the Conservative party.” This piece 
of constituency logrolling, which was surprisingly carried 
as far as the division lobby, may be good local politics ; but 
it makes for bad legislation, and Mr Brooke was right to 
resist it firmly. 

There is, however, all the difference in the world between 
special local pleading and genuine national considerations ; 
and the Government would do well even at this late stage 
to consider again some concession to the real anxieties of 
educationists, including many on their own side of the 
House. It was argued in these columns when the bill was 
first published that the case against the block grant would 
be much less strong if the formula for its distribution were 
made more flexible and purposive—purposive enough, 
in particular, to enable the Government to give incentives 
to local education authorities to improve below-average 
facilities. .A very widely drawn enabling amendment on 
these lines was perfunctorily debated and dismissed on com- 
mittee stage on April 22nd. A more narrowly drawn 
amendment, limiting the grants payable in respect of 
““ special factors” to 5 per cent of the total, was tabled this 
week by a number of Conservative members. It was not 
accepted for debate: if it had been, the backbenchers would 
on this occasion have been right to press it and Mr Brooke 
wrong to resist it. It would be a sign of strength if the 
Government were now to adopt it or something very like it. 


GATT 





Judge on Trial 


ACRED cows are entitled to respect, but they can trample 
S on a lot of toes. Certainly last autumn, when the 
European common market faced trial in the world forum of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the six 
member countries of the new community left some sore feet 
behind them. Taking their stand on what seemed a pretty 
natrow legalism, the common market spokesmen appeared 
to challenge Gatt’s fundamental claim to question the 
effects of their treaty and ask for changes in it: Their 
view of the sanctity of the treaty of Rome has caused many 
friends of Gatt to wonder whether it was the judge or the 
defendant who was on trial. Gatt has now held another 
meeting, which is described on page 508. It is welcome 
news that this time the Six have been more accommodating, 
recognising that it is in Gatt that the problems which their 
community poses for the world outside must be talked over. 

Agreement to talk, however, has not solved the problems. 
Will the common market’s common policies be determined 
by high-price (and hence protection-minded) members, 
with all the political implications that follow—or will the 
free traders and those who practise monetary discipline 
triumph ? Or—to take a third possibility—will the 
differences between, say, an inflating France and the rest be 
so great that no community of policies will emerge at all ? 
These are the considerations that lie beneath the anxious 
questions that the outsiders are putting. Will the external 
policies of the Six be restrictive ? Will one country’s pay- 
ments difficulties lead to quota restrictions by the whole 
community ? What does the “ managed ” market for agri- 
culture mean ? Major political questions which will remain 
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alive for many years are at stake. At the latest Gatt meet- 
ing the United States, which last autumn seemed to give 
the Six carte blanche, has taken up a more critical, though 
still moderate, position. The broader world interests which 
Gatt has to protect are beginning to be appreciated more. 

Most of the issues between the common market and its 
Critics are long-term in nature ; but one of them has im- 
mediate significance—the dislike of primary producing 
countries, many of them from the Commonwealth, for the 
new preferences the Six are giving to their overseas terri- 
tories, In the free trade area talks some of the Six still 
hope for a share in the system of Commonwealth prefer- 
ences. The best start they could make would be to get on 
better terms in Gatt with the Commonwealth governments 
which give preferences to Britain. 


PORTUGAL 


Two-Way Warnings 


ERALDED by the customary series of political trials, 
H another of Portugal’s odd election campaigns officially 
began this week. The only office at stake is the presidency 
of the republic, a post that has carried scant authority since 
Professor Salazar became prime minister in 1932 ; and it 
will evidently go to the official candidate, Admiral Americo 
Tomaz. Still, as a timely warning, several Portuguese who 
had espoused the opposition cause in previous elections 
have lately been brought to trial. Their fate will no doubt 
have some inhibiting effect. 

But some of the cases have also aroused indignation—in 
particular, that of Captain Galvao, who had already been 
in jail since 1951. His new trial, and that of three asso- 
ciates, was held in secret, on the not implausible pretext 
that their crime was defamation of public figures (in leaflets 
smuggled out of prison). But the 16-year sentence imposed 
on the captain, a sick man aged 64, far exceeded the maxi- 
mum penalty for such an offence. Only a month later, in 
late April, was it revealed that he had also been convicted 
of incitement to civil war. The secret procedure applicable 
to a defamation case thus conveniently enabled the govern- 
ment to avoid giving Captain Galvao even the smallest 
chance of recalling why he originally broke with it in 1947, 
when his report on slave labour in Angola was suppressed. 

Meanwhile, the liberal opposition has, as usual, demanded 
specific guarantees of free and fair electoral procedures ; 
as usual, it as been rebuffed ; and, as usual, it has scratched 
its candidate, Admiral Quintdéo Meireles. But, against all 
Salazarian precedent, two other candidates remain in the 
field. Senhor Vicente is backed only by a small faction. 
General Humberto Delgado is more formidable. He has 
long served the government with distinction, and his candi- 
dature reflects the restiveness of a sizeable splinter group 
within the ruling National Union party itself. He has 
declared for the revision of electoral rolls and methods and 
against penalising opponents of the regime. 

General Delgado will not obtain all those opponents’ 
votes ; apart from Senhor Vicente’s followers, there are 
others who regard the general as tainted by his official career 
and who would have preferred a candidate such as the 
veteran ex-premier, Senhor de Cunha Leal. Yet many 
Portuguese will be impressed and heartened to see a 
challenger for the presidency emerge from the official 
hierarchy itself (the general has not, as yet, lost his post as 
director-general of civil aviation). They have also noted 
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the refusal of the retiring president, General Craveiro Lopes, 
to stand again. In these various developments there are 
clear warnings for Dr Salazar. 


PRISONS 


Fewer First Offenders to Gaol? 


IR GEORGE BENSON’S First Offenders Bill, which received 
S its third reading in the Commons last Friday, is a small 
but sensible measure which deserved its general welcome. 
Its effect will be to extend to adult first offenders two pro- 
visions that two postwar acts (one in 1948, the other in 
1952) have already applied to juveniles: that first 
offenders should be sent to prison only if all other methods 
of dealing with them are unsuitable, and that magistrates 
must state in writing their reasons for sending a first offender 
to prison rather than dealing with him in any other way. 
The rather startling effect of the 1948 Act was to reduce 
the numbers of juvenile offenders sent to prison by 60 per: 
cent. Evidently the more explosive type of magistrate finds 
that the need for self-justification in black and white has 
a calming. effect. 


The statistics suggest that this calming effect may some- 
times be salutary. There is an astonishingly wide divergence 
of practice among the 1,000 odd magistrate courts in this 
country. Over the past six years Bootle Magistrates’ Court 
has sent only 8 per cent of those indicted before it to prison, 
while Bournemouth and Eastbourne have apparently sent 
more than 40 per cent. As the maximum prison sentence 
imposed by a magistrates’ court is usually six months, the 
Government spokesman last week declared 


We are faced with the fact that many people are serving 
sentences varying from two to three weeks or a month to- 
six months, and we are advised by the Prison Com- 
missioners that periods of that kind are of very little value 
for reformative training. 

If Sir George Benson’s bill really worked as well as the 
corresponding measure for juveniles did, there would be 
a reduction in the number of prison sentences on adult 
first offenders of 2,000 per annum—to the advantage of 
offenders, the prison service and the public purse. 


Of the misgivings expressed in debate, some deserve to 
be taken more seriously than others. Critics who saw in the 
Bill evidence of a dangerously sentimental leniency towards 
criminals and of indifference to their victims should be 
reassured by the reminder that no court is constrained to 
keep out of prison an offender—adult or juvenile—who 
ought on due consideration to be shut up ; the Bill merely 
demands that due consideration shall in fact be given. One 
point that deserves emphasis, however, is that more selective 
use of the prison penalty is going to mean more offenders 
on probation and an added urgency for the job, already 
overdue, of strengthening the overloaded probation service. 
Also, unless the notion is to spread around that every thug 
or petty swindler can reasonably hope to get one piece of 
thuggery or swindling for free, it is important that the 
penalties imposed in lieu of prison should carry a sufficient 
sting. Inflation has taken the sting out of a good many 
maximum fines ; the scale should be stepped up. A tougher 
policy concerning restitution for the victims of theft, 
violence and malicious damage *would also have a salutary 
effect. This bill is a sound move ; but it needs to be 
balanced by others, 
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DEPORTED ALIENS 


A Nasty Story 


HE case of Mrs Anna Marcovic should not be allowed 
| pass without a lot of parliamentary questions. 
Deportation, unless it is being applied to a known undesir- 
able, is always a distasteful procedure ; the breaking up of a 
newly reunited family under the notoriously illiberal immi- 
gration laws is more distasteful still ; and the circumstances 
of the Marcovic affair—the police irruption in the small 
hours, the confinement in a cell, the whisking off, in the 
physical grip of a hefty official escort, by the first available 
plane—are unqualifiably odious. The suspicion that has 
been aroused, of course, is that someone at the Home Office 
has been smarting, and out to reassert himself, after a couple 
of wounding defeats at the hands of liberal opinion and the 
human decency of his political chief. There was the case 
of the Hungarian Mrs Farkas and her fellow refugee ; the 
Honie Office said they should go, the police came within 
an ace of successfully enforcing the order, and then Mr 
Butler let them stay. There was the more recent case of 
the Spanish conscientious objector ; the Home Office said 
he should go back forthwith to Spain, Mr Butler allowed 
him sufficient time to get himself accepted by a state where 
he would be safe. On both occasions Mr Butler got a good 
press ; the Home Office—and, in the first instance, the 
police—did not. This time, it seems, no risks were taken. 
Any protests, from press or Parliament, have come too late ; 
and the danger that a too kind-hearted Mr Butler might 
once again intervene was forestalled by a fait accompli. 

No doubt the law has been literally enforced: as it used 
to be, in the days of the Settlement Acts, by those worthies 
who pushed women in labour across the parish boundary in 
wheelbarrows, so that their babies might not acquire a 
settlement by being born within their jurisdiction. But the 
spirit of the Settlement Acts, however congenial to the 
Home Office departmental mentality, does not much com- 
mend itself to public opinion today. However many warn- 
ings Mrs Marcovic had been given—and on this sort of 
point parliamentary questions are still awaited as we go to 
press—the technique of the early morning call does not 
commend itself either. 


POLIO VACCINE 


How Many Want It? 


NE of the mysteries about the dispute over the Govern- 

ment’s polio vaccination programme, which reached 
its peak of acrimony in last week’s debates with phrases 
like “ manslaughter ” and plumbing “depths of squalor,” 
is how many children are actually registered and waiting 
for their first injection. At the end of February, fewer than 
half of the 10 million children entitled to register had 
actually done so and 2.7 million of them were waiting for 
their first injection. The proportion of expectant mothers 
who had registered was even smaller. This is a disappoint- 
ing response, comparable with the bare 40 per cent of 
mothers who bother to have their babies inoculated for 
diphtheria. A sample taken by the Ministry of Health in 
March indicated that the proportion of children registered 
had then risen to 53 per cent of all children ; there have 
been more registrations since then but until full returns 
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to the end of April are available (they should be available 
next week), it will not be possible to say whether or not the 
Government has misjudged the extent of public demand. 

In the meantime, the Medical Research Council has not 
made Mr Walker Smith’s task of explaining his arrange- 
ments to the House any easier. Doctors were sharply 
critical of the Government when the decision to issue 
vaccine was first announced two years ago ; they argued that 
it had been sprung on them without adequate consultation 
and they have remained fairly hostile ever since. Now that 
the Medical Research Council has lifted its last restriction 
on the use of American Salk vaccine in this country—the 
insistence that it must go through a separate 3-month safety 
test here as well as in the United States—the Ministry is 
free to draw on substantial American stocks of tested vaccine 
instead of being exposed to the uncertainties of current 
production. (The reasons why four separate batches failed 
to arrive from four different suppliers last month and so 
precipitated the present crisis were described in a Business 
Note on April 19th.) The waiving of the separate safety 
tests has come too late to prevent many people from feeling 
that once again the inoculation programme has been badly 
bungled. But another problem looms ahead. The real 
threat to the programme is not going to be the temporary 
dislocation of vaccine supplies, but the burden that inocula- 
tion throws on the doctors and nurses of the health service, 
who have to see that each child has two, and possibly even 
three, injections apiece. 


PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


One Nursery and Another 


N 1946, as part of the material collected for the Royal 
Commission on Population, a survey was made of the 
circumstances and costs of all confinements occurring in 
Great Britain in the first week of March. A sample of the 
legitimate children then born has been periodically studied 
ever since, and the results of the investigations made in the 
first five years of their lives has now been published.* 

The report is full of interest. It throws some light on 
why there are still big differences in the infant mortality 
rates of the various social classes, even though all the rates 
are much lower than they were before the war. By provid- 
ing the facts, it also enables one to test some of the theories 
about the care of young children that have been put forward 
as explanations of delinquency or emotional instability and 
soon. For instance, the survey found that over half of the 
children had been separated from their mothers in their 
early years, and 14 per cent for four weeks or longer. When 
this 14 per cent was studied, it was found that separation 
did not affect the children adversely in any way provided 
they remained at home. Children sent away from home 
were more likely to have nightmares or other signs of 
instability, but the differences were not great. Similarly, 
no serious disturbances were found among the children of 
broken homes, and there was no evidence that children of 
working mothers are emotionally less stable than other 
children. Their only disadvantage seems to be that when ill 
they have more often to be sent to hospital—because, 
presumably, they cannot be cared for at home. 

It is true that emotional instability may take longer than 





* Children Under Five. ‘By 5. Ww. B. Douglas and J. M. 
Blomfield. Allen & Unwin. 177 pages. 21s. 
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Your expansion plans can be bedevilled by one or more of three 
great shortages — not enough money; not enough men; not enough 
space. Only Northern Ireland can offer you all three, in plenty. You 
will learn much by going and seeing for yourself. 


MONEY to cut the need for investment funds 
Outright grants of 25% and/or loans for plant, machinery and 
buildings are available, also removal and training grants. 


MANPOWER - first-class and plenty of it 


Over 9% of the labour force —over 30,000 of them men-—are 
looking for jobs. They are hard-working and loyal; absenteeism 


and labour turnover are low: output is high and shift-working is 
practicable. 


PRODUCTION SPACE in modern factories ready now 


If you employ mostly men you can rent a standard Government 
factory for about 9d per sq. ft. p.a.— room for at least 100% expan- 
sion. Or the Government might build you a special-purpose fac- 
tory on amortization terms. Sites of all sizes are available. 


EXCELLENT SERVICES 

Modern transport services make delivery quicker and easier 
than ever before. Ample water, gas, electricity and housing. 
SUCCESS STORY 

Since 1945, over 130 new factories have opened in Northern 
Ireland, and many have expanded. Courtaulds, British Tabulating 


Machines, Metal Box, Du Pont, Chemstrand, Hughes Tool and 
many others will tell you of their experiences. 


YOU CAN BE THERE IN A COUPLE OF HOURS! 


Get in touch with THE NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (Chairman : Lord Chandos) 
Dept. E7, 13 Lower Regent Street, SW1 Tel: WHlItehall 0651 (U.S. Office: 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. U.S.A.) 
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five years to manifest itself, and it is therefore good news that 
the survey is continuing so that a picture will be obtained 
of the same children in early adolescence. The investiga- 
tors have already had to modify their originally favourable 
view of the progress of premature children, who seemed to 
have caught up full-term children—except in height and 
weight—at the age of five, but who at eight years old were 
found to be backward in reading compared with other 
children. It may be, therefore, that the apparently favour- 
able picture of “ separated ” and “ broken home ” children 
will later have to be modified as well. The important thing 
is that the facts are now available: a complete account of 
the environmental circumstances, conditions of living, 
illnesses and growth of Britain’s children, normal and 
abnormal. The organisers of this survey have earned the 
thanks of all concerned with the welfare of the young. 


SOVIET UNION 


Russia’s Problem Children 


OSCOW’s zeal in preaching orthodoxy to the com- 

munist parties of eastern Europe—which led it last 
month into the renewed clash with Marshal Tito—is not 
inspired only by fear of the disruptive effects of 
“ revisionism ” on the Soviet block. The Kremlin is aware 
that its own citizens, and the young. ones in particular, are 
not heresy-proof. The impression of a state of ferment 
among the young has been strengthened by the recent con- 
gress of the Union of Communist Youth—the Komsomol, 
as it is called. In the early nineteen-fifties this giant 
organisation used to absorb more than a million new 
members every year. It reached a total of 18.5 million 
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HEADLONG DIPLOMACY 


There can be few worse characteristics of any scheme 
q of foreign policy than an impulsive temper. It is a 

source of weakness, moreover, to which English 
foreign policy is on many accounts peculiarly liable. Eng- 
lish sympathies go heartily with the constitutional efforts 
of foreign nations to attain completer rights of self- 
government. At the same time there is no State which more 
anxiously avoids incurring any obligation to appeal to that 
last alternative of physical force which alone can render 
interference on behalf of foreign States ultimately effectual. 
The consequence is that our diplomacy is but too apt to he 
headlong at first, and to hang back when the time for action 
comes. . . . Yet nothing can be more hurtful to the 
general standing and influence of English foreign policy 
than that our statesmen should hastily take up ground they 
are not well prepared to maintain. It is no question of 
mere dignity—it is, in the strictest sense, a question of 
national justice whether or not we shall habitually enter 
on courses of foreign policy of which we are not prepared 
to accept the probable or even the possible results. 
A State of few promises and strict performance will always 
and most deservedly stand high in any association of 
‘nations ; since self-control—the previous counting of the 
cost of diplomatic acts and arrangements—is a virtue 
specially endangered by the influences which act upon 
popular Governments. 
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in 1956. But the membership in 1958 is exactly the same. 
This surprising stagnation is the combined result of expul- 
sions, and stricter sifting of newcomers. The reason for 
such caution can be gathered from official pronouncements. 
It is admitted that unrest had made its appearance con- 
currently with the campaign against the cult of personality : 
““ Some young people, mostly students, indulged in nihilistic 
attacks, playing down the achievements of the Soviet people 
and distorting our Soviet reality.” 

The restlessness of the young Russians has been aggra- 
vated by the fact that large numbers with matriculation 
cannot find university places. Despite the rapid expansion 
of universities and higher technical schools, the number of 
vacancies has not been keeping pace with the mass produc- 
tion of aspiring students by the secondary schools. At one 
stage, Mr Khrushchev tried to use the scarcity of vacancies 
in institutions of higher learning as a threat & curb the 
unruly, but apparently intimidation did not prove enough. 
Another line of attack is now being discarded: the attempt 
to discredit the intellectual rebels by identifying them with 
the stylagi, the Russian brand of teddy-boys. Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda now admits that the wearing of a goatee is a 
question of personal taste, while narrow trousers may be 
suited to modern conditions of work. 

Stalin, who had to purge the Komsomol wholesale when 
he established his rule, sought to channel the bold spirit 
of youth into pioneering work in distant lands. Mr 
Khrushchev, too, has tried to divert young energies into 
pioneering activity, but the problem of restless youth 
remains unsolved. It will not be solved, either, by cutting 
off contact with contaminated countries ; the roots of Soviet 
“ revisionism ” are at home. 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


Standstill Budget 


Our correspondent in Dublin writes : 


HE second budget produced by Mr de Valera’s present 

government has been a very unspectacular one. No 
changes of any consequence were made and a budget speech 
of forty minutes was sufficient to dispose of the whole affair. 
This standstill in public finance comes after the Republic 
has had one of its best years for a long time. Exports 
in 1957 achieved an encouraging expansion and, quite 
against post-war practice, the balance of payments showed 
a small surplus. The national income, which had fallen 
in 1956, rose in 1957 to £468 million. Possibly most 
encouraging of all, the Republic has imitated Britain in 
showing a sharp recovery in savings: from £32 million in 
1956-57 to £57 million in 1957-58. Nevertheless, the 
Minister of Finance wisely ruled that no reliefs could be 
given, although income tax has been at its war-time rate 
of 7s. 6d. for the last six years and the traditional taxes on 
consumption are at record levels. 

This does not necessarily mean that any internal drop 
in spending is to be expected. Last year’s high cattle prices 
should mean that private finances are better than they 
have been for some time. A great deal depends on whether 
such prices can be maintained. The opening months of 
the present year have seen a drop in cattle exports. This 
will also affect the balance of payments ; and it cannot be 
expected that imports will remain much longer at their 
comparatively low level of the last two years. 
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LETTERS 








Kenya 


Srr—In your article “Kenya in Con- 
text” you say “ there can be no surrender 
to Mr Mboya in his present mood,” 
and I would certainly agree with you if 
there were any evidence that Mr 
Mboya’s mood were anything like your 
reading of it suggests. Since I have dis- 
cussed the situation with Mr Mboya at 
various stages of the prolonged constitu- 
tional crisis and have some idea of his 
attitude towards multi-racialism, I 
wonder whether you would permit me 
to make the following points. 

First, whatever the Europeans may 
think, neither they nor Mr Lennox Boyd 
have made him a fair offer. Mr Lennox 
Boyd offered the Africans six extra seats 
on the old Coutts franchise, deliberately 
designed to keep extremists out, and in 
return for this Africans were asked to 
accept twelve further members elected 
by an electoral college in which they 
would have less than a quarter of the 
votes. Moreover, Mr Lennox Boyd 
explicitly refused to make any declara- 
tion whatsoever which might remotely 
suggest that Kenya would ever become 
a democratic state. It is surely irrelevant 
to quote Mr Vasey as supporting an 
African majority, since he did not openly 
support such a proposal when he was a 
nominated Minister and failed to get 
elected on such a platform when he 
stood for a crossbench seat. 

Secondly, Mr Mboya has always 
advocated a policy of gradualism in 
working towards the long term objective 
of full democracy. He has also made it 
clear that he would enter into genuine 
negotiations to work out appropriate 
safeguards for European rights even at 
the later stages of political evolution. 
By contrast Mr Blundell’s_ electoral 
appeal in 1956 was that he sought to get 
the settlers into “the actual seats of 
power” before Britain got a Labour 
government. Clearly while Mr Mboya 
might go far to meeting the settler case 
he could not agree to this without utterly 
betraying his people. It is by no means 
perverse of the Africans to fear any 
policy which might lead to settler rule. 
Many white South Africans like myself 
must wish that there had been some 
African leader like Mr Mboya in 1910 
to dig his heels in and prevent the 
setting up of a state which was destined 
from the start to be governed by some 
racial dictatorship like Strijdom’s. 

Thirdly, is there really any difference 
between your proposed policy and Mr 
Lennox Boyd’s ? Do you really imagine 
that after Mr Mboya’s complete success 
in two elections among the richer, more 
educated Africans and after the resound- 
ing defeat of Mr Changa last year, there 
is really any hope of the four “ special ” 
Africans ever commanding support, 
however much authority they may be 
given? How much easier to give a 
pledge now that Kenya is destined to 
become a democratic state, to give the 





Africans a small unofficial majority in 
Legco, and to abandon the foolish 
attempt to impose settler ministers on 
the Africans. These, after all, were 
Mr Mboya’s demands when he was 
elected last year.—Yours faithfully, 

West Riding Council JOHN REx, 
for African Affairs Chairman 


Foreign Aid 


Sirn—We were most astonished to find, 
in a recent article in The Economist on 
assistance to underdeveloped countries, 
that you cite the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, and 
Switzerland as contributing countries, 
but make no mention of France. 

A report of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, for example, places France 
second only to the United States in 
amount of financial aid given to under- 
developed countries. Despite its own 
need for capital to repair and replace the 
destruction wrought by the war and 
occupation, and to expand its own 
economy and living standards, France 
since the war has granted nations in need 
something like the franc equivalent of 
$600 million. 

Furthermore, in response to the call of 
foreign governments, some 450 French 
experts today are serving as advisers and 
engineers in the development of 54 
nations all over the world.—Yours 
faithfully, BERTRAND HOMMEY 
Conseil National du 
Patronat Francais 


Liberals 


Str—Mr Bonham Carter refers me to 
the resolution of the Liberal Party 
Assembly passed in 1955. This resolu- 
tion, of course, opened by expressing 
“great misgiving ” that British agricul- 
ture was dependent on “ Treasury grants 
of over £200 million per annum.” It 
went on to detail six points about mono- 
‘polies, import duties on agricultural 
requisites, credit facilities, adequate 
slaughtering, storage and distribution 
facilities, electricity development, and 
cheaper inland transport, and then added 
“until such time as these measures 
become effective, the need for some 
form of government aid is fully recog- 
nised.”. The words “some form of 
government aid” can hardly be said to 
constitute the precise endorsement of 
price supports which Mr Bonham 
Carter claims makes the position of the 
Liberal party quite clear. As Mr 
Alexander and his four Liberal 
colleagues in their earlier letter pointed 
out, the Liberal Assembly in 1953 
pledged itself to the gradual abandon- 
ment of price supports subject to certain 
conditions which, Mr Alexander says, 
the Government is in process of meeting. 

I presume Mr Alexander and his 
friends were also aware of the resolution 
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passed in 1955 and yet they say, in April 
1958, that “ Liberals should now firmly 
advocate the abandonment of guaranteed 
prices.” 

I am not surprised that Mr Bonham 
Carter, fresh from the hustings at 
Torrington where farmers’ votes were of 
some importance, has found it necessary 
to hedge. The kindest thing that can be 
said is that the position of the Liberal 
party on this matter remains obscure.— 
Yours faithfully, BERNARD BrRAINE 
House of Commons 


Systems of Voting 


Sir—There is no doubt that the intro- 
duction of the alternative vote, as 
suggested in your article of March 8th, 
would improve the present electoral 
system. However, since it is almost true 
to say that any other system would be 
an improvement on the present method, 
the question surely is whether the 
alternative vote is the best possible 
reform. My answer would be that it 
is not, and that the ideal solution lies in 
the introduction of the single transferable 
vote in multi-member constituencies. 

Now, this system was summarily dis- 
missed in the second paragraph of the 
article, but several points made there 
deserve reconsideration. In the first 
place, there are some 300 different 
systems of proportional representation ; 
the single transferable vote just happens 
to be the only one which fulfils all the 
requirements of a democratic electoral 
system without departing unnecessarily 
from traditional methods, and it is there- 
fore quite wrong to suggest that pro- 
portional representation can be “ more 
technically described as the single 
transferable vote.” 

Furthermore, to get the best results 
from the system, the country would be 
divided into about 125 constituencies, 
each returning between three and seven 
members to Parliament, not “ gigantic 
districts with several members each,” 
and would certainly not give all small 
parties a representation in Parliament 
exactly proportional to their vote in the 
country. A candidate would need about 
35,000 votes in his constituency in order 
to obtain a seat. Therefore, while multi- 
member constituencies will ensure more 
accurate representation of the state of 
political opinion in individual areas and 
will therefore lead to a more representa- 
tive House of Commons than the present 
system, and indeed than the alternative 
vote, it would still be theoretically pos- 
sible for a party to receive 34,000 votes 
in each of 125 areas, a total of over four 
million votes, without securing a single 
seat. 

In a study of the 1955 general election, 
I concluded that, if the single transfer- 
able vote had been in operation at that 
election, the distribution of the seats 
would have been something of this 
order: Conservative 247, Labour 261, 
Liberal 118, others 4. This would 
appear to make nonsense of the assertion 
that the House of Commons would be 
inundated with small parties.—Yours 
faithfully, Eric W. CROWHURST 
University of Southampton 
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Washington’s Last Years 


George Washington, Vol. VII 


By J. A. Carroll and M. W. Ashworth, 
completing the biography by Douglas 
Southall Freeman. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode, 729 pages. 70S. 
“*wwis was the singular destiny and 
merit, of leading the armies of 
his country successfully through an 
arduous war, for the establishment of 
its independence; of conducting its 
councils through the birth of a govern- 
ment, new in its forms and principles, 
until it had settled down into a quiet 
and orderly train; and of scrupulously 
obeying the laws through the whole of 
his career, civil and military, of which 
the history of the world furnishes no 
other example.” Thus Jefferson, no in- 
discriminate eulogist, and the verdict 
still stands. That American historical 
scholarship would wish to raise an 
appropriate memorial to such a pater 
patrig is not surprising; that a Vir- 
ginian should be the architect was par- 
ticularly appropriate. But Douglas 
Southall Freeman, having established 
himself as the leading Washington 
scholar of his time, was denied the satis- 
faction of bringing his own splendidly 
conceived biography to a close. He died 
with one volume still unwritten, the one 
that was to chronicle the final years 
from 1793 to 1799. 

Fortunately two of his most trusted 
assistants have rallied to complete the 
opus, writers who had so completely 
absorbed the objective, “ What actually 
happened, as it happened,” style and 
method of their master, that the seventh 
volume is virtually indistinguishable in 
temper and texture from the preceding 
six. It moves with the same kind of 
unhurried directness and dignity as 
Washington himself and makes its effects 
by its scrupulous precision, fairness and 
balance. Also, like Washington, it 
eschews the services of imagination and 
pursues the ideal of self sufficiency ; the 
man, not his age, not his milieu, is the 


author’s theme. And even in writing 
of the man, it is the conscious, the 
explicit, the self-documenting man that 
we are shown. The lighting too is even ; 
there is no attempt to stress this or 
throw a shadow over that. This is surely 
as it should be. No subject, as has re- 
peatedly been demonstrated, so ill repays 
the psychological or speculative 
approach as Washington. Few subjects 
present so few “ problems” ; none gain 
more by being given to us straight, as 
he is here. It is a matter for deep grati- 
fication that Freeman’s great life is thus 
finished on the same principles as it was 
begun. 

This last volume opens on a note not 
without its contemporary overtones. 
The great soldier is entering upon that 
second term as president which, as the 
story unrolls, is seen to be so much less 
serene than the first. He becomes in- 
volved, willy-nilly, in the clashes of 
faction, has to take sides in disputes 
within his own official family, finds his 
foreign policy an object of intense con- 
troversy, clashes with Congress and the 
Senate and finally is exposed to the bitter 
shafts of a malicious press. He is, in 
fact, during these years engaged in pre- 
tending to a supra-party role which it 
is impossible to sustain. The country 
has moved too far from the perils and 
ideals of the war years to resist the 
democratic imperative to take sides. Yet 
it still needs a unifying symbol and 
influence and at the price of accusations 
of hypocrisy and duplicity Washington 
provides them. It is his last great ser- 
vice. For the rest, there was the legacy 
of the farewell speech, and what should 
have been the graceful coda of re- 
tirement at Mount Vernon. In fact, of 
course, there was no rest on the planta- 
tion. The whirlpool of the French war 
threatened to engulf neutral America 
and once again Washington became 
Commander-in-Chief—he might even 
once again have been called to the Presi- 
dency, were it not that death called him 
first. 


Pacific Mystery 


Aku-Aku : The Secret of Easter Island. 


By Thor Heyerdahl. 
Allen and Unwin. 355 pages. 21s. 


KU-AKU is magical power and clair- 
voyance in the Polynesian dialect of 

. Easter Island. One of Mr Heyerdahl’s 
tricks of mystification in telling his story 
is to pretend that he was able to pene- 
trate the secrets of the Easter Islanders 
by luck which they interpreted as 
magic. In fact, as the reader who is 


willing to overlook the tedious romantic 
trappings of the story soon finds out, it 
was due to his courage and charm. 





Easter Island is the remotest corner 
of the Polynesian archipelago. Its 


colossal stone statues have been a. 


mystery to archaeologists ever since they 
were brought to the attention of modern 
scholars by Mrs Routledge fifty years 
ago. Its present inhabitants, a mixed- 
blood remnant of a population harshly 
reduced by Peruvian blackbirders in the 
eighteen-sixties, have no knowledge of 
the history of the statues, and speculation 
about them has been wild and futile. 
Summing up the most recent researches, 
Alfred Métraux, an authority of high 
standing, came down on the side of a 
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purely Polynesian origin for the trad- 
itional culture of the island. He thus 
disagreed with the theory, put forward 
a little earlier by Mr Heyerdahl, that 
attributes the island’s extinct culture to 
South American sources. This book is, 
in eftect, the story of Mr Heyerdahl’s 
attempt to prove his hypothesis by 
excavation and experiment. 

Mr Heyerdahl clartered a Greenland 
trawler, equipped it as an archzological 
laboratory, recruited a team of skilled 
research workers and got to work on the 
island. His excavations were guided in 
part by his theories but also by the 
somewhat unusual criterion of native 
legend treated as history. This led him 
to some spectacular discoveries. Thus 
native legend relates that the island was 
once inhabited by two stocks, a “ long- 
eared ”, fair-skinned, red-haired aristoc- 
racy (later by implication equated by 
Mr Heyerdahl with South American 
immigrants) and a “short-eared” dark 
primitive stock (equated by Mr Heyer- 
dahl with Polynesians). The “ long ears ” 
are said to have built a great ditch in 
which they kept fires going, in order to 
defend themselves against the “ short 
ears.” But the latter circumvented the 
defences and drove the “long ears” to 
their death in their own ditch of fire. 
Previous investigators had dismissed this 
legend as a myth about a geological 
fault. Heyerdahl dug and found carbon- 
ised material. Following similar clues 
he gained access to caves full of secret 
family hoards of sculptures quite unlike 
contemporary carvings. Again, Mr 
Heyerdahl persuaded some of _ the 
islanders (reputed to be descendants of 
the “long ears”) to demonstrate the 
techniques of carving the stone statues 
using only stone implements, and to haul 
and erect them by means of stone ramps. 
He also got them.to build a boat of fresh 
water reeds which he discovered growing 
in a volcanic crater on the island. The 
reeds are of undoubted South American 
origin and the boat is of a type that he 
believes might have been used by the 
South American founders of Easter 
Island culture, 


In all the material thus newly revealed 
Mr Heyerdah] sees parallels with pre- 
Inca Peruvian culture. He concludes 
that there were three epochs in the 
history of Easter Island. The Peruvian 
“long ears ” came over in the first period 
and were the creators of the classical 
buildings and statuary. Then came the 
“short ears” who overthrew them with 
warfare and cannibalism. Mr Heyerdahl’s 
original hypothesis thus seems to be 
confirmed. But until the full records of 
the expedition are published the experts 
will have reservations. They will wel- 
come the discovery of the different 
strata of Easter Island culture. They 
will not be wholly convinced by the 
parallels adduced by Mr Heyerdahl 
between the new material he has found 
and pre-Inca Peru; for this material has 
many features that can be just as plaus- 
ibly attributed to a purely Polynesian 
origin. No controversies between the 
experts can however diminish admira- 
tion for Mr Heyerdahl’s single-minded 
persistence and intrepidity. 
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Twisting the Dragon’s Tail 


Zeebrugge, St. George’s Day, 1918 


By Barrie Pitt. 
Cassell. 237 pages. 18s. 


2 oe was a commando raid, long 

before the technique of that sudden, 
dashing foray was perfected and long 
before it could be categorised with a 
name. Thus, set against the exploits of 
the second world war, it has an air of 
improvisation and makeshift. All the 
more credit, then, to the skill and valour 
which were there displayed. It heartened 
Britain at the right moment: . the 
slaughter on the western front had pro- 
duced three years of stalemate and 
then, in March, the Germans had 
broken through the British line. Morale 
needed a shot in the arm ; at Zeebrugge 
the navy, which since Jutland and 
under the mounting pressure of the U- 
boat campaign had lost some of the 
nation’s confidence, provided it. 

The account of the single action or 
battle has become popular, and Zee- 
brugge is an idea] subject for this kind 
of historical reconstruction. Mr Pitt has 
done his task well, leaning heavily on 
British accounts and drawing very little 
from German sources. His is a minute 
description: he records almost every 
burst of machine-gun fire. For those 
who enjoy the high heroic vein, his book 
will be thought to be well written. For 
those who do not, it may appear a little 
jingoistic. But none will deny Mr Pitt’s 
descriptive powers, to which he here 
gives full rein. His hero is Admiral 
Keyes, a bold and forthright leader who 
showed his worth at Gallipoli and justly 
earned his fame in naval history at Zee- 
brugge. Mr Pitt has no villain, though 
he is critical of Admiral Bacon, who 
commanded the Dover Patrol before 
Keyes. 

But, in his enthusiasm, Mr Pitt over- 
states his case. The strategical impact 
of the gadfly attack on Zeebrugge was 
surely not so great on Ludendorff as he 
claims it was. Nor do Mr Pitt’s argu- 
ments refute the judgment that the raid 
did not produce the tactical success first 
claimed for it, in the sense that the sink- 
ing of the blockships at Zeebrugge and 
the abortive attack on Ostend failed to 
disrupt for long the passage of the Ger- 
man U-boats. Mr Pitt, on the evidence 
of two aerial photographs, claims that 
the raid did upset the U-boat operations. 
He dismisses German reports quoting 
the number of U-boats passing out of 
Zeebrugge and Ostend after the raid with 
the curious argument that as German 
reports on some of the details of the 
action at Zeebrugge were demonstra- 
tively false, then other reports must be 
suspect. But there is a world of differ- 
ence between a report of the numbers 
and movements of one’s own fleet, abso- 
jutely vital information for any naval 
staff, and a battle report from a subordi- 
nate on the enemy’s actions in a con- 
fused night battle. It is a pity that Mr 
Pitt exaggerates the strategic and tactical 
importance of the Zeebrugge raid, for he 
could have rested a good case on the 
gallantry displayed and on the stimulus 
it gave to morale. 
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New Critic in Old Pastures 


The Shaping Spirit: Studies in 
Modern English and American Poets 


By A. Alvarez. 
Chatto and Windus, 191 pages. I§s. 


Me ALVAREZ is perhaps the most pro- 
mising of the younger English critics. | 
No one has written with more respon- | 
sible insight of the “ Americanism” of | 
Ezra Pound, of the specific range of | 
W. H. Auden’s verse or of the achieve- | 
ments of William Empson. Time and 
again this collection of essays is enlivened 
by a definition, a happy phrase or glint | 
of humour: Ezra Pound “is the only | 
poet in the last three hundred years to | 
write English as though he had never 
read Shakespeare ”; “If Pope is on one 
side of Auden, Alistair Cooke is on the 
other”; “For verse is a means and 
poetry an end.” 

Even where one cannot wholly 
acquiesce in Mr Alvarez’s conclusions— 
did Poe really lack the creative autonomy 
of a great artist, and is D. H. Lawrence’s 
poetry really that good ?—the arguments 
which he marshals command respect. 
Constantly he exemplifies a critic’s true 
function: to bring the reader back to the 
literary text by focusing on it a high 
degree of awareness. And because he 
writes so well, Mr Alvarez affirms a truth 
sometimes neglected by contemporary 
critics: the language of literary criticism 
should set for itself ideals of clarity and 
force no humbler than the ideals set by 
the great poets and prose writers with 
whom it is concerned. 

But, by the very virtues of its attain- 
ment, this volume raises two disturbing 
questions about the health of contem- 
porary criticism. Mr Alvarez plays very 
safe, The authors he deals with—Hart 
Crane being the possible exception—are | 
in every sense canonic. They constitute 
the poetic Establishment. Quarterlies | 
and critical journals are filled, and have | 
been for several years, with essays on | 
T..S. Eliot, Yeats, Auden and Wallace | 
Stevens. One would have supposed that | 
a young critic of Mr Alvarez’s calibre 
would live more dangerously and venture | 
into latitudes less thoroughly charted. 
Much of what he says has been said 
before, though less finely.. Perhaps his 
next book will be less orthodox. There | 
are fresh and difficult topics awaiting his 
scrutiny—the prose of John Cowper 
Powys, for example, the novels of C. P. 
Snow, the complex genius of Robert 
Graves or the true stature of Sean 
O’Casey. 

The second question is not so much 
one of range as of attitude. There is in 
too much of present-day English 
criticism a touch of the _ provincial. 
Literature is really a bigger and more 
dzmonic affair than Mr Alvarez would, 
at times, lead one to believe. As 
Edmund Wilson and Lionel Trilling 
incessantly remind us, it engages the 
central political, philosophic and histori- 
cal energies of an age. When Trotsky 
entitled a book “ Literature and Revolu- 
tion,” he meant to suggest that the chaos 
of the human condition and the play of 
the shaping spirit of imagination are 
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The 
Germans 
called him 


THE 
PHANTOM 
MAJOR 


The daring exploits of 
DAVID STIRLING 
and the S.A.S. behind the 


German lines, told by 
VIRGINIA COWLES 


One of the great personal adventure 
stories of the war—as thrilling as 


Eastern Approaches and Reach for 
the Sky. 


Winston Churchill, quoting Byron, 
called him ‘the mildest mannered 
man that ever scuttled ship or cut 
a throat.’ 


Available at all booksellers. Frontispiece 16s 
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NEW EDITION (1957 
ATLAS 


International 


LAROUSSE 


Everyone whose work depends on full, accurate 
geographical information will welcome this atlas, 
Based on today’s economic and political realities 
rather than traditional physical divisions, it 
meets the everyday needs of economists, 
businessmen, journalists, diplomats, and 
students. 


* Note these features —& 


Up-to-date maps of U.S.S.R., China, and 
Mongolia providing information not easily found 
elsewhere @ Polar Projection applied for the 
first time to the whole northern hemisphere @ 47 
pages of Statistics on agriculture, population, 
power, minerals, industry and commerce @ In- 
formation on new roads and railways in Soviet 
bloc @ Long commentaries on maps in English, 
French, and Spanish @ 42,000 entries in gazetteer 
(7,000 added since last edition) @ Completely 
new agricultural map of Europe in four colours 
@ Special ‘screw’ binding so that maps can be 
taken out and hung up or laid flat. 


19” x 16}” 260 pages 13 gns. 
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inseparable. When Sartre asked 
“Quw’est-ce que la littérature ?,” he was 
asking whether literature itself, in the 
old sense, could lay claim to meaning in 
a world that had known gas ovens and 
which lived under the peril of nuclear 
destruction. Such inquiries are in no 
manner unrelated to the poetics of Yeats 
or the imagery of Wallace Stevens. But 
in the perception of the relationship lies 
the mark of major criticism. Young 
critics endowed with Mr Alvarez’s gifts 
should, one feels, be angrier. 


Wilson Reassessed 


The United States and East Central 
Europe 1914-1918 : A Study in Wil- 
sonian Diplomacy and Propaganda 


By Victor S. Mamatey. 
Princeton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 431 pages. 60s. 


To Woodrow Wilson is already a 
shadowy, and in Centra] Europe a 
legendary, figure. The conventional 
picture we have of him is of a 
starry-eyed political innocent, who 
was forced into the first world war 
by the diplomatic intrigues of the 
Entente powers, eager to have a 
powerful ally with clean hands to pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire. Professor 
Mamatey’s authoritative work allows the 
reader to make a more realistic assess- 
ment. Wilson certainly did not like the 
Allies’ war aims, but his statement that, 
“When the war is over we can force 
Britain and France to our way of think- 
ing because by that time they will be 
financially in our hands,” does not sound 
very idealistic. Yet high-minded senti- 
ments about the right of all peoples to 
choose the sort of government under 
which they wished to live were con- 
stantly on his lips. It appears that 
Wilson had no preconceived ideas about 
the future boundaries of Europe and 
was faced with the dissolution of the 
Hapsburg Empire virtually as a fait 
accompli. Indeed he had little know- 
ledge of European affairs and was ill 
served by a Diplomatic Corps whose 
senior members’ only qualification was 
often loyalty to the Democrats. 

It seems clear that Wilson would have 
preferred a negotiated peace, and with 
this in mind tried to wean Austria- 
Hungary away from Germany. He was 
unsuccessful because he could not offer 
the Austrians reasonable terms without 
treading on Italy’s toes. Eventually fur- 
ther negotiations were rendered impos- 
sible by Clemenceau’s foolish publication 
of the “Sixtus letter.” It was only at 
this stage that Wilson began openly and 
actively to encourage the minorities to 
hope for independence. Although his 
policy encouraged the aspirations of the 
subject peoples, it emerges clearly from 
this work that he regarded it as a means 

’ to victory rather than as an end in itself. 
Despite his high principles Wilson 
usually managed to keep both feet firmly 
on the ground. 

The fall of Austria-Hungary was a 
necessary corollary of military defeat, 
the dissension of its subjects and the 
propaganda of its enemies, but the 
formation of the successor states created 
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at least as many problems as it solved. 
With the exception of Czechoslovakia, 
the administration of the new states was 
generally corrupt and incompetent and 
their social and economic progress negli- 
gible. Even the hopes of allied states- 
men that they would form a cordon 
sanitaire between Germany and Russia 
were soon disappointed. When the 
power of Germany and later of Russia 
revived, each picked off the small states 
as soon as they were ready for them. 
We may agree with Professor Mamatey 
that a militarily and economically viable 
Central European federation would have 
been a better solution; unfortunately, 
in the climate of 1918 it was quite 
unrealistic. 

The extent of the author’s research is 
impressive. He lived for many years in 
Czechoslovakia and his mastery of 
Slavonic languages has allowed him to 
make full use of original sources. His 
style is uneven, but redeemed by the 
occasional Tacitean touch. There is an 
exhaustive bibliography and an excellent 
index. 


Awaiting an Answer 
The Question 


By Henri Alleg (with a preface by J. P. 
Sartre). 
Fohn Calder. 96 pages. Ios. 6d. 


T= small book sold 60,000 copies in 
France within two weeks of its 
publication. But it is not a best-seller 
of the sugar-coated variety. By compari- 
son with M. Alleg’s nightmarish experi- 
ence, Kafka’s world appears idyllic. 
M. Alleg had been the editor of a 
Communist newspaper in Algiers. In 
June of last year he was arrested by 
paratroopers and for a whole month he 
was “interrogated” by torturers in 
French uniforms. Their exploits with 
water, electric current and other gadgets 
of modern civilisation would have 
impressed veteran torturers of the 
Gestapo. That M. Alleg did not -break 
down in the process seems an extra- 
ordinary victory of the human spirit over 
physical pain, The outcry caused in 
Paris by his disappearance led finally to 
his transfer to an ordinary gaol. It is 
there that he wrote this brief but terrible 
account. 

M. Sartre, in his preface, recalls how 
Frenchmen in 1943 believed it to be un- 
thinkable “that one day men should be 
made to scream by those acting in our 
name.” It is now clear that torture has 
no nationality. The discovery may be 
belated. The novelty, as far as Algeria 
is concerned, is that the mass of French- 
men can no longer plead ignorance of 
the facts. The government has tried to 
hush up this case by seizing newspapers 
which wrote about it. But by the time it 
decided to seize the book itself, so many 
copies had been sold that a Parisian now 
requires sublime hypocrisy to pretend 
that he has never heard of M. Alleg. 

To seize is not to answer. The charges 
in this indictment are precise and 
circumstantial. In refusing to answer 
them the French government condones 
the crime and, like blotting paper, 
absorbs the guilt of its subordinates. 
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Silence is complicity. This horrible 
testimony of one man’s resistance to 
physical pain is not easy reading. But, 
whatever one’s views on the Algerian 
conflict, it should be read by all those 
who do not want to preserve an easy 
conscience merely by pulling over their 
eyes wool impregnated with high- 
sounding liberal principles. 


Policemen in the Lab 


Science and the Detection of Crime 


By C. R. M. Cuthbert. 
Hutchinson. 244 pages. 258. 


7 part played by the laboratory in 
the detection of crime is more recent 
than is popularly supposed. The Metro- 
politan Police Laboratory and the Home 
Office Forensic Science Laboratories 
were not started until 1935. Before that, 
the Criminal Investigation Department 
of Scotland Yard and the provincial 
police forces had, it is true, frequently 
used so-called experts to help them in 
the preparation of their cases for the 
prosecution. But it was Sir Arthur 
Dixon at the Home Office who first 
pressed for, and secured, the establish- 
ment of regular laboratories as an 
essential aid to the detective. 

The author of this book was one of the 
original staff of the first Department of 
Forensic Science and ended his career 
as superintendent of the Metropolitan 
Police Laboratory. His experience is 
unusually wide, and he has collected 
together a number of cases which he 
uses to illustrate the different facets of 
scientific detection. There are chapters 
on blood, poison and fraud, on drunken 
driving, arson and forgery. No crime 
seems to have eluded his attention or his 
microscope, and all who are interested 
in criminology will find ample material 
for study. 

For the layman, the book suffers, as 
do so many books written by policemen, 
from attempts to shock the reader. But 
policemen, in print, lack the Rabelaisian 
wit of doctors and the descriptive skill 
of professional authors, and the result 
is a slightly sordid flatness, which seems 
to have neither point nor purpose. This 
is a very minor criticism, however, of a 
book that is full of merit and which 
deserves to be widely read by all 
criminologists—and_ burglars. 


OTHER BOOKS 


FOREIGN POLICY AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 
By D. Perkins. Edited by G. G. Van 
Deusen and R. C. Wade. Cornell University 
Press. London: Oxford University Press. 
254 pages. 30s. 

A collection of twelve articles and lectures 
by Professor Dexter Perkins, of Rochester 
and Cornell Universities, who has an inter- 
national reputation as a scholarly and witty 
expert on American foreign policy. 


THE FAMILY IN CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY: 
the. report of a group convened at the 
behest of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with appended reports from USA, Canada, 
and India. SPCK. 229 pages. 10s. 6d. 
OVERSEAS NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 
1958. Edited by H. R. Vaughan. Publishing 
and Distributing Co. 212 pages. No price 
given. 
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SPRING-TIME for new clothes 


Sumrie 


... Of course 


This SUMRIE Lounge Suit 
is the perfect expression 

of English styling. 

Tailored in Scotch Cheviot, 
it’s all wool... naturally. 
Wool tailors with 
unmistakable distinction, 
keeping its elegant cut 

and unruffled good looks 
throughout its long life. 
This suit costs 25 guineas. 


Sumrie clothes are good 
—really good 
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Using Thermalite-Ytong as a_ structural 
material for industrial building is common- 
sense in terms of fuel saving. Whether used 
as a complete wall or as the internal leaf 
of a cavity wall with external brick facing 
it provides safer more effective insulation 
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Group resources, which include a fully manned and completely 
equipped Research Division, are located to provide a speedy service 
to all users demanding the best in glass and closures for glass 
containers. 

The St. Helens plants are furthermore responsible for the 
production of the internationally known Sherdley Tableware and 
Ravenhead Stemware. 


THE UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS LTD. 


8 LEICESTER STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 






AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staf in London. 








What's Good 
for General Motors? 


DETROIT 
N the “capital of the recession ” the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union, with 400,000 of its members unem- 
ployed, is negotiating with the big three motor com- 
panies, which have 850,000 cars unsold. On the face of it 
Mr Walter Reuther, the union’s president, who is the labour 
leader whom most businessmen would most like to see put 
in his place, is in an awkward position. He is having to face 
what he once demanded and what he now rather scathingly 
impugns, bargaining which is virtually industry-wide. The 
General Motors Corporation, which occupies about half the 
car market, has declined to allow him to tackle the weaker 
Ford and Chrysler companies first. It has taken the highly 
unusual step of giving notice that its labour contract will 
terminate on the first possible day, midnight on May 29th. 
When the union’s negotiators first presented their demands 
in the bargaining room in the Ford company’s headquarters 
they saw a large white Cadillac—GM’s highest prestige 
model—pull up outside the main entrance during a recess, 
and shortly after they got the same dusty answer that their 
colleagues were receiving simultaneously at General Motors. 

At the same time Mr Reuther is under harassing fire from 
the skilled craftsmen within his union, many of whom staged 
wildcat strikes in 1955 against the contract which he had 
negotiated, on the ground that it reduced traditional differ- 
entials. Although he took care before going into the present 
battle to reorder his procedures so that the craftsmen would 
be able to vote separately on contract provisions which 
specially affect them, no fewer than four craft unions are 
actively chipping away at his membership. 

Finally, Mr Reuther can scarcely help reflecting on the ill 
fortune which has timed the running out of his contracts 
for the middle of a recession when his great rival, Mr 
McDonald of the United Steelworkers Union, is effortlessly 
collecting a nine cent an hour automatic increase for his 
men in July under a contract that will carry them on until 
June of next year. Counting this increase, the steelworkers 
will be twenty cents an hour ahead of their fellow mass pro- 
ducers on the car assembly line. Since Mr Reuther has $40 
million in his strike fund ‘he could afford a two-month strike. 
But this would be just the length of stoppage that would be 
convenient for the employers. 

When GM gave notice of ending its contract Mr Reuther 
declared that “‘ they can’t make us strike.” But it is scarcely 
surprising that the companies rejected scornfully his own 
proposal to continue the existing contract temporarily for 
three months, even forgoing the automatic increase due in 
June. This would simply shift the deadline for negotia- 
tions to the critical moment in September. when the great 


punters of Detroit are again about to risk their luck on the 
calculation that a new year’s customers will prefer “a 
showboat named desire” to what a leading manufacturer 
has caustically dismissed as “ mere transportation.” 

The extent, however, to which the big corporations really 
want to push the union to the wall is still a closely guarded 
secret. If there is no contract in June they could, of course, 
lock out their workers ; but, since this would be thought 
particularly anti-social in the middle of a recession, it is 
doubtful if they want to make themselves, not to mention 
the Republican party, that unpopular. They might exert 
pressure by stopping payments into the various welfare 
funds. If they do not do anything along these lines the 
negotiations might just drag on through the summer any- 
way and leave the companies no better off than if they had 
accepted Mr Reuther’s loaded offer. 


HERE is no doubt that the leaders of the automobile 
T industry are under great pressure from their fellow 
businessmen and from some economists not to lose this 
chance to administer a decisive setback to the cost-push 
element in inflation and to Mr Reuther. For the automo- 
bile workers’ leader has a unique capacity for infuriating 
his opponents. Although he freely pillages the vocabulary 
of capitalism to back his campaign for “the worker’s 
equity,” management considers him basically uncapitalist. 
He has had the effrontery to suggest that, since the car com- 
panies have large quantities of unsold stocks on their hands, 
they should cut prices. He has demanded that at the end 
of the trading year the workers should have a share of the 
profits analogous to the enormous bonuses that are distri- 
buted among the charmed circle of top executives who fix 
the “ pricing policy ” for the whole of a new car year. He 
has even printed an impertinent chart comparing the 
$3,930,000 in bonuses which Mr Harlow Curtice, the presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corporation, has received during 
the last ten years on top of salary totalling $1,630,000, with 
the bonus of $6,406 on top of wages of $39,272 which an 
average automobile worker would have received during the 
same period if the union’s proposed profit-sharing scheme 
had then been in effect. In short, Mr Reuther has no respect 
for the mysteries of Detroit ; he wants to usurp the preroga- 
tives of management. 

The last straw for the choleric employers, and a diffi- 
cult pill for most neutral economists to swallow, is Mr 
Reuther’s claim that the “ dual package ” he has demanded 
this year is his own special contribution to the fight against 
the high prices which persist despite the recession. Argu- 
ments about the first instalment revolve around the frus- 
trating question of productivity. Mr Reuther has found in 
an appendix to the President’s Economic Report this year 
a figure of 3.9 per cent which is said to be the average annual 
increase in the output a manhour worked in the decade 
1947-56. He has compared this with the “ improvement 
factor ” in the standard contracts in the motor-car industry 
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which is supposed to give workers an annual rise equivalent 
10 a 2.§ per cent rise in productivity. Since, the union says, 
the technological advances in the automobile industry are 
obviously greater than the average for the country, the 
worker has clearly been cheated of his “ equity.” 

Therefore the union wants immediate pay increases, to 
which it has not yet put a precise figure, which will make 
up the balance, together with some improvements in welfare 
benefits which will compensate older workers for past 
rewards they should have had. On top of this the union 
includes its usual so-called “ non-economic demands,” such 
as a request for company pay for full-time shop stewards. 
The second. instalment—likely to be delayed indefinitely— 
would be the splitting of gross profits, after deducting the 
first ten per cent, half going to the company, a quarter going 
in rebate to the customers, and a quarter going as bonus to 
the workers. 

If raised eyebrows are the correct reaction to Mr Reuther’s 
claim to be saintly about inflation, the selfsame reaction 
seems appropriate to the companies’ claim that the first 
“package ”. would cost at least 73 cents an hour extra and 
their more general contention that, while indices of produc- 
tivity are not really meaningful anyway, there has in fact 
been no increase at all in the output of cars a manhour since 
1950. The culprit, as usual in all conversations in Detroit, 
is that infallible dictator of taste, the customer. All the 
improvements of technology, it is said, have gone into giving 
him more car. And, despite anxious thoughts that Ameri- 
cans may really be buying more small cars because they are 
easier to park and symbolise “conspicuous reserve” as 
well as being cheaper, the manufacturers know that it is 
now too late to turn back. The 1959 models are going to 
be long, wider, and shinier, and, if the country is to prosper 
and there are to be any profits to distribute to anybody, the 
“ motivational researchers” who said two years ago that 
this was what the public wanted had better be right. 


Sword and Pen 


ONTINUING fair on land and in the air, depression out to 
C sea: so runs the weather report from the armed forces 
for President Eisenhower’s proposals to strengthen the 
powers of the Secretary of Defence over the individual 
services. Both the army and the air force have expressed 
their approval to the House Armed Services Committee. 
The navy and the marines, however, who fear that they 
may suffer most from the streamlining powers which the 
Bil) gives to the Secretary of Defence, have been more 
critical. For the navy, Admiral Burke politely supported 
the President’s “ intent,” but then declared his belief that 
the Bill was written in such a way that a less scrupulous 
Secretary of Defence that the present one might make 
dangerously radical changes in the structure of the services. 
The marines fear demotion to a ceremonial drill squad. 

The chairman of the Armed Services Committee, Mr 
Carl Vinson of Georgia, and his fellow-critics have con- 
- centrated on two aspects of the plan in the past week. One 
is the central staff of officers who will aid the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in strategic planning. Mr McElroy, the Secretary 
of Defence, thinks about 400 officers will be needed, about 
twice as many as at present, but the number is not specified 
in the Bill. Mr Vinson says bluntly that the Joint Chiefs 
will not get “a blank cheque.” Similar alarm over the 
broad wording of the Bill has been aroused among the sailors 
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and marines by the provision which would enable the 
Secretary of Defence to change the combat functions of the 
various services. In theory, this could empower Mr McElroy 
to emasculate a service, for instance by taking away tle 
Navy's air component. 

Mr McElroy, who charmed the committee by his precise 
and deferential replies during his four-day appearance, 
concedes that the language is loose and has offered to see if 
it can be improved without sacrificing the flexibility which 
may be needed in the unknown future. He has already 
retreated on two comparatively minor matters. But on the 
principles of the plan neither he nor President Eisenhower 
shows any signs of compromising. Henceforth promotion 
for senior generals and- admirals is to depend on their 
showing themselves “ objective ” in inter-service matters ; 
and the President, in a “surprise” appearance at a US 
Chamber of Commerce dinner last week (which cannot have 
surprised the diners, who.saw the presidential seal affixed to 
the speaker’s place and the cordon of security guards), once 
more strongly commended his plan. The committee’s 
fingers are clearly itching to re-write the Administration’s 
Bill ; it remains to be seen whether Mr McElroy’s display 
of co-operative sincerity, and the President’s willingness to 
fight for his plan, will keep congressional pens away from 
the essentials. 


Leaden Reception 


HE Secretary of the Interior, Mr Seaton, has not yet 

made public the details of his subsidy scheme for 
depressed non-ferrous metals which the Administration 
hoped would stem the demand for higher tariffs and quotas 
and thus would make it easier to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act without concessions to domestic 
interests that would hurt and antagonise foreign countries. 
But already most of the mining companies and the members 
of Congress from: the mining west have denounced the 
proposal as a poor substitute for the tariff increases and 
quotas which they feel would bring permament benefits to 
metals. Mr Seaton proposes to help the producers of 
copper, lead, zinc, tungsten and acid-grade fluorspar by 
paying them, over the next five years, the difference between 
the market price’ and fixed stabilisation prices on given 
amounts of annual production ; these are approximately 
equivalent to output in 1957. 

One of the reasons why the industry is looking at this gift 
horse so critically is that Congress would have to vote 
the subsidies anew in each of the five years and might well 
refuse to do so; in any case, uncertainty would be con- 
tinuous. Mr Seaton, who puts the cost at $161 million 
for the first year, thinks that later it would diminish as the 
economy revives and demand picks up. But the producers 
suspect that the subsidy will be a standing temptation to 
cut prices, since the government is pledged to make good 
any difference, however large. This would tend to increase 
the subsidy—and congressional reluctance to pay the bill. 
So far the Administration opposes the idea of discouraging 
price cutting by fixing minimum prices below which it 
would not pay the subsidy. But the fears of foreign pro- 
ducers, who might have to choose between being driven 
out of the American market or cutting their own prices, 
may lead it to reconsider. 

Although the stabilisation prices are above present mar- 
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WELCOMING YOU 
TO NEW YORK 


Sheraton Hotels welcome thousands of international visitors 
each year. Only Sheraton offers all these special 
services for your convenience: 








Bilingual departments ¢ Reservations held if ships or planes 
are delayed « Facilities for banquets, business meetings 
and conventions * Sheraton’s Family Plan: 
No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
lexcept in New York, Syracuse, Atlantic City and French Lick) 
For reservations see your travel agent, 
GS or write Mr. Alberto de Leon, Director, International Department, 
Sheraton Hotels, Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Ford Motor Company Limited + Dagenham 


Perfect 
drive! 


Driving any one of the Ford range of fine cars is 
supremely enjoyable—and saves you a great deal of 
money! Suppose you decide to buy a Ford... 


The model you choose gives you more for your money. 
Insurance will be lower, too, with special rates for 
Ford owners. Running costs? Ford Service from an 
international dealer network is famous for Jow, uni- 
form prices. And, when the time comes to sell, your 
Ford will bring you a better trade-in value. 


But Ford value doesn’t stop there. All Ford cars are 
continually enjoying improvements—more for your 
money! Ask any Ford Dealer for a free road demon- 
stration of the Ford of your choice. 


PREFECT DE LUXE 


Luxury light car family motoring 
for a sensible price. 
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ket prices for four of the metals—fluorspar for the moment 
is a special case—the producers, as is only natural, think 
them too low. Certainly those for lead and zinc are lower 
than those proposed last year in the Administration’s short- 
lived long-range plan as “ peril-points ” ; the scheme would 
have authorised tariff increases when prices fell to this level. 
The mining companies also feel that the Seaton proposals 
would be hard to administer efficiently and equitably and 
might lead to government control. If Congress approves 
the scheme before the end of June, the President will be 
able to regard the recent recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission for a rise in the duties on lead and zinc as 
academic. But at the moment it does not look as though 
he would escape this embarrassing decision, with all its 
repercussions on the Trade Agreements Act. 


Make Way for the Arts 


ITHIN the next month or so tenants in the deteriorat- 

\ ing neighbourhood of Lincoln Square will have to 

begin to move out before the bulldozers and demolition 
crews, for the most ambitious slum clearance project in 
New York City has at last been given the signal to go 
ahead. By 1963 in place of rotting tenements north and 
west of Columbus Circle there will be one of the great 
cultural centres of the world, the Lincoln Centre for the 
Performing Arts, which is to occupy three and a half city 
blocks in the thirteen-block redevelopment project. What 
has been holding up the planners is the contention that the 
sale of two of these blocks to Fordham University, a Roman 
Catholic institution, is illegal because it violates the con- 
stitutional guarantees of separation of church and state by 
giving a subsidy to a sectarian institution. The State Court 
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of Appeals has just turned down this plea, and another 
similar suit seems certain to be rejected. 

Fordham, like Lincoln Centre, the Red Cross, and Webb 
and Knapp, who are to put up new blocks of flats in the 
area, has been allowed to buy the land at a greatly reduced 
price under Title I of the Federal Housing Act ; to make 
this possible the federal government has provided $28 
million and the city $14 million. But private donors are 
having to find all of the $75 million which it is estimated it 
will cost to rehouse fittingly three of the city’s great cultural 
institutions, the Metropolitan Opera, the New York Phil- 
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harmonic Orchestra, and the Juillard School of Music, to 
provide a museum and a library of the performing arts, and 
several theatres. Just this week Mrs Vivian Allen, by 
a gift of $3 million toward the repertory theatre—which it 
is hoped will become the home of a company comparable to 
the Old Vic or the Comédie Frangaise—brought the funds 
on hand to $28 million. The other $25 million has been 
pledged by three foundations, the Ford Foundation ($12.5 
million), the Rockefeller Foundation ($10 million) and the 
Avalon Foundation ($2.5 million). 

The most urgent task, and the one which will be tackled 
first, is to build a new home for the New York Philharmonic, 
for its present building on 57th Street is scheduled to be 
torn down this year and it is not certain that even a year’s 
extension of the lease can be obtained. The new concert 
hall, which is expected to cost $7 million, should be com- 
plete in July, 1960. The Metropolitan Opera, which finds 
its present quarters antiquated and cramped, is expected to 
move in 1961 into its new opera house, which will give 
every one of the 3,800 opera-lovers it can seat a full view 
of the stage. In 1962, it is hoped to bring the Juillard School 
down from its present quarters near Columbia University, 
and to dedicate the repertory theatre. By that time the 
centre should be set in a gleaming new complex of parks, 
blocks of flats, new offices, hotels, and commercial theatres, 
an ornament worthy of a great city—and worthy of imita- 
tion by other American cities, 


Stop-gap for the Unemployed 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the House last week conservative southern Democrats 
I slipped back into their old habit of collaboration with 
the Republicans ; together they defeated the Democratic 
Bill to give direct federal aid to all the unemployed by the 
substantial margin of 223 to 165. Instead the House passed 
by 370 votes to 17 the President’s proposals which only 
provide supplementary insurance payments for workers who 
have exhausted their rights to benefit under the various state 
insurance schemes. This was the first victory for the 
Administration’s cautious approach to the problems of the 
recession and it seemed to justify the President’s decision 
not to tamper with states’ rights or to provoke, by too great 
a show of generosity, the conservatives who would have 
preferred the federal government to do nothing for the 
unemployed. Democrats from the industrial states, on the 
other hand, have demonstrated to voters that they put 
human values first. 

Senate hearings on the Bill will start next week. Con- 
gress cannot afford to delay as, even if all goes well, the 
unemployed will probably not begin to receive their addi- 
tional benefits until August. And this month and next 
the number exhausting their benefits, which in most indus- 
trial states last for 26 weeks, will be swollen by the heavy 
lay-offs, particularly in the steel and motor industries, which 
began last October and November. Already, with about 
200,000 coming each month to the end of their benefits, 
hardship is mounting, and so is the risk that consumer 
buying—the life-belt which is keeping the economy afloat— 
will not be maintained. 

To understand the issues in the debate, it is necessary 
to look back at the Social Security Act of 1935, which 
established the present federal-state system of unemploy- 
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ment compensation. The law levied a 3 per cent pay-roll 
tax on employers with 20 or more workers ; it applies only 
to the first $3,000 paid to each employee. Ten per cent 
is kept by the federal government for administrative ex- 
penses. In states which set up their own insurance scheme, 
_ however, employers who contribute to it are forgiven the 
remainder—go per cent—of the federal tax. This remains 
true even if the states choose, as most do, not to charge 
the full tax. 


LL the states and territories consequently have unem- 
ployment compensation laws, which now cover firms 
with four or more employees. But covered employment 
includes only about 60 per cent of the labour force ; it 
excludes workers in very small businesses and fisheries, agri- 
cultural labour, domestic service, casual labour, government 
employees and servants of certain tax-exempt organisations. 
About 2 million of the §.1 million unemployed are not 
‘ insured. Moreover, the variation among the schemes is as 
broad as the continent. Benefits are kept low in states where 
incomes generally are small, in states trying to attract new 
industries, and in those where agricultural employers wield 
political influence ; they: are higher where organised labour 
is strong. The states vary, also, in the tax rates they levy, 
in the qualifications demanded of workers, in the methods 
of computing benefits, and in the number of weeks for 
which they are paid. Florida pays benefits, in some cases, 
for only five weeks ; Pennsylvania pays everyone for 30 ; 
many states vary the duration according to the past earnings 
of an individual. Benefits go as low as $3 a week in 
Mississippi and as high as $45 a week in New York ; when 
allowances for dependants are included, Illinois is equal 
to New York, and Connecticut, Washington, North Dakota, 
Wyoming and Alaska do even better. 


_ Only Rhode Island and Alaska now tax employers at the 
full rate of 2.7 per cent envisaged in the original law. In 
Washington, Kentucky, Michigan and Nevada the tax is 
2 per cent or more ; elsewhere it goes as low as 0.5 per 
cent in Colorado and Virginia. The national average is 
1.3 per cent. States eager to attract new industries com- 
pete to keep down their taxes on business—including those 
for unemployment insurance—just as other states compete 
for the divorce trade. Moreover, in most states rates of 
tax vary with the “employment record” of individual 
firms, as an incentive to them to stabilise employment. 
Recessions have been so short-lived since 1940, when bene- 
fits were first paid in all states, and total reserves have 
become so large—they are now over $8 billion—that such 
concessions to industry have only just begun to seem 
dangerous. Even now, the reserves of all the states and 
territories are large enough to pay benefits for four years 
at last year’s rates—if they were pooled. But they are not. 
Each state’s reserve is separate and six of these funds are 
down to danger level, which is defined as 2} times the 
amount needed to meet the benefits paid out the previous 
year. Alaska and Oregon have had to borrow. 


Despite the repeated exhortation of the state govern- 
ments by Mr Eisenhower and his Secretary of Labour, 
Mr Mitchell, levels of benefit have not been raised to take 
account of the postwar increase in wages. In 1957 only 

. seven states paid as much as §0 per cent of the average 
wage. For the country as a whole in 1956, average wages 
in covered employment were $81 a week, but the average 

weekly benefit paid in 1957 on the basis of those wages was 
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$28. Workers in the steel and automobile industries have 
won, through collective bargaining, supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits which, when added to state payments, 
provide 60 to 66 per cent of their usual wages. But the 
drop in living standards when both of these sources of 
income dry up, and workers are forced back on public 
assistance, is correspondingly sharp. 

When the Secretary of Labour presented the President’s 
proposals for extended benefits, he opposed the setting of 
any minimum federal standards for such insurance as a 
condition of receiving the new money, on the ground that 
this would infringe the prerogatives of the states and delay 
the passage of the Bill. This temporary measure would 
extend benefits at the rate existing in each state for a period 
equal to half the number of weeks to which the recipient had 
been entitled originally—for 13 weeks, for example, when 
he had already received benefit for 26. The cost would 
be met out of federal funds, but beginning in 1964 the states 
would be expected to repay the Treasury, either directly 
or by an increase in the tax on employers ; this explains 
the opposition of such liberal Democrats as Mr Meyner, 
the Governor of New fersey. 

The Democratic bill also made no effort to raise state 
standards. It would have extended, for 16 weeks in each 
state, the going rate of benefits ; the great difference is that 
it would have applied to workers in uncovered employ- 
ment, who otherwise met the requirements of the state 
programmes, as well as to those who had exhausted their 
benefits. The cost, which would not have to have been 
repaid by the states, would have amounted to $1.47 billion, 
on the assumption that 3.1 million will have exhausted their 
rights to benefit between June 30, 1957 and July 1, 1959, 
and that 1.7 million from uncovered occupations would 
have been eligible for help. Would this have amounted to 
a dole, as the President said ? Certainly the Democratic 
bill would have obscured the difference between employ- 
ment and assistance which it was a purpose of the original 
legislation to establish. At least, however, it required no 
means test. 

Only 17 Republicans—all from industrial states where 
unemployment is heavy—voted with the Democrats for the 
more generous Bill ; once it was defeated, the President’s 
proposals were passed without delay. In their haste to meet 
the emergency, members turned a deaf ear to Mr Eugene 
McCarthy, who wanted to seize the opportunity to reform 
the whole system, and who demanded, not without justifica- 
tion, “ Have any of the basic social laws which we have 
been passed in a time which was not labelled an 
emergency ? ” 


Disappointment on Rails 


HE proposals put forth recently by the Administration 
T and a sub-committee of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee to aid America’s financially shaky railways fall some- 
what short of the companies’ hopes. The President suggested 
four changes in the plethora of Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulations, under which the railways operate ; 
and to provide more immediate help, he proposed that 
the government should guarantee loans to the railways for 
the purchase of new equipment and for the improvement 
of facilities. The changes would make it easier for railways 
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to discontinue unprofitable services, which state authorities, 
under pressure of local interests, often force them to main- 
tain ; would impose stricter controls on private lorries which, 
it is said, now illegally carry “ public cargo” (goods other 
than their own) in competition with the railways ; and 
would bring under tighter ICC control those road haulage 
companies which carry agricultural products. Finally, the 
Administration recommended changes in the present rate- 
making system employed for the railways by the ICC, to 
permit them to meet competition from road transport more 
effectively. The proposals are now being considered by 
the sub-committee, whose own recommendations are more 
to the railways’ taste, since they go a good deal further. 

The railway companies are distinctly unhappy about the 
Administration’s proposals which, in their view, will not 
accomplish enough quickly enough. Above all, the com- 
panies had hoped for removal of the 3 per cent tax on 
freight charges, and of the 1o per cent tax on passenger 
fares. The subcommittee suggested repeal of these taxes, 
which were imposed during the war to curb excess travel, 
and there is some possibility that they may be at least partly 
removed in the general tax legislation which is coming later 
in the year. The railways have also asked for loans to 
cover operating expenses and for increased depreciation 
allowances to help them to purchase new equipment 
(requests which the sub-committee endorses) ; some of their 
spokesmen consider that the conditions of the guarantees 
proposed by the President would prevent them being used 
by those lines whose need is greatest. Moreover, the pro- 
posals must still pass Congress to become law ; there they 
may meet stiff opposition from road transport and agricul- 
tural interests. 

The railways need as much aid as they can get ; their 
chronic financial plight, particularly that of the lines in the 
eastern part of the country, has been heightened by the 
recession. The profits of practically every major railway 
company fell sharply during the first three months of this 
year ; the New York Central Railroad lost $17.5 million 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad $14.9 million. Their troubles 
are symbolised by the discontinuation last month by the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad of its famous Royal Blue 
passenger train, which had run between New York and 
Washington for 68 years, and which lost $5 million in 1957. 
The railways have suffered heavily in recent years from the 
competition of road transport and the airlines ; and many of 
the companies even feel that, unless help is given, they are 
faced with the Scylla of bankruptcy or the more ominous 
Charybdis of nationalisation. 


Fading Blacklist 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANGELES 


EFLECTING perhaps its poor economic but better 
political health, the film industry has been slowly but 
steadily re-engaging many of the writers, actors, producers 
and directors who were blacklisted, for political reasons, 
during the McCarthy era. A growing number of names 
and faces are reappearing on the screens from which they 
had been absent for years because the film companies had 
succumbed to pressures from ex-servicemen’s organisations 
and from “ patriotic” groups whose purpose was “ to com- 
bat the communist conspiracy in entertainment, communica- 
tions and the fine arts.” Elsewhere in the entertainment 
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world, too, the political beliefs, real or alleged, of artists 
have ceased to be the sole factor determining whether or not 
they should be allowed to make public appearances. Mr 
Paul Robeson, long identified with communist causes, re- 
cently gave two very successful public concerts, without 
provoking any protest, and a new album of his songs is 
soon to be released by a leading recording complny. So, 
even though the Supreme Court has rejected the suit for 
$52 million in damages which had been filed by twenty-three 
Hollywood personalities who had allegedly been banned by 
the film studios, the blacklist itself appears to be fading 
without legal action. 


ance before the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee of those writers, producers and directors, later known 
as the Hollywood Ten, who served six months in prison for 
contempt of Congress because they had refused to answer 
the committee’s questions about their alleged communist 
connections. This shock caused the film industry, which 
had originally opposed the investigation into communist 
influence on the cinema, to co-operate, although sometimes 
reluctantly, with the committee. To begin with, employ- 
ment was denied only to those Hollywood figures who had 
either been openly identified as Communists or had refused 
to answer the committee’s questions. But the ex-service- 
men’s organisations and other vocal Hollywood “ patriots,” 
encouraged by their success in helping to establish the 
original blacklist, pressed for even more rigid standards of 
political behaviour as a condition of ¢mployment in the 
industry. By 1953, anyone identified as an active or former 
Communist, or as having associated with groups suspected 
of being communist fronts, was denied employment unless 
he took steps to “rehabilitate” himself, as the pressure 
groups called it. 

In order to do this, those who had been identified as ex- 
Communists had to appear before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, repudiate their past and 
give the committee the names of all the party members they 
knew. It then became possible for these people to work 
again, although for a long time Hollywood was extremely 
reluctant actually to re-employ them. In fact, the 
“ friendly ” ex-Communists only began to get jobs after 
Mr Edward Dmytryk, a director and one of the original 
Hollywood Ten, had openly broken with the Communists 
and testified willingly to the committee after serving his 
prison sentence. 

But “ rehabilitation” was much more difficult for those 
who had not actually been members of the party but had 
only associated with communist-front groups or with groups 
opposing the Un-American Activities Committee. Since 
they could not “ confess ” that they had been Communists, 
it was necessary to devise some other way for them to 
expiate their sins. They had to join anti-communist groups, 
praise the work of the Un-American Activities Committee 
and publicly declare that they had been foolishly involved 
in doings which they later realised to be unpatriotic. A 
thriving business, giving advice on “ clearance,” sprang into 
existence and for three or four years the clearance experts 
were among the most influential people in Hollywood. But 
the number of clients requiring such clearances was not 
unlimited, and by 1955 the market for the experts’ services 
was exhausted. By then almost all the ex-Communists or 
party sympathisers were either cleared and eligible for work 
or totally unemployed in the industry—at least publicly. 


"; blacklist began about ten years ago, after the appear- 
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In fact, however, some of the more successful writers 
who had been blacklisted worked steadily throughout this 
period, selling scripts under assumed names or under those 
of other, perhaps less talented, writers, and being paid a 
great deal less than in former years. It was, of course, con- 
sidered impossible for a blacklisted actor, easily identifiable, 
to appear on the screen. But Mr Dalton Trumbo, one of 
the Hollywood Ten, stated in an interview in 1957 that a 
number of scripts he had written had been nominated for 
an “Oscar,” the annual award of the Motion Picture 
Academy. This whole problem of the under-cover market 
in scripts came to public attention in that year when the 
Oscar for the best original screen play was given to a non- 
existent Mr Robert Rich, who turned out, much to the 
embarrassment of the Academy, to be a blacklisted writer. 
Another film, “ Friendly Persuasion,” which was nominated 
for an award, had to be declared ineligible because Mr 
Michael Wilson, its author, was also blacklisted. After the 
Screen Writers’ Guild, which is the final authority in case 
of dispute, had determined that Mr Wilson was responsible 
for most of the script—which had been challenged by the 
film’s producers—the picture was released without any 
screen credits. 


uT there have been gradual changes in the situation in 
B the last year. Mr Foreman, the well-known writer- 
producer of such films as “ High Noon,” an “ unco-opera- 
tive ” witness who had been identified as a former Com- 
munist, has been openly employed as a producer in England 
for Columbia Pictures. In 1951 he had told the House 
Un-American Activities Committee that he was not then a 
Communist but had refused to discuss his previous mem- 
bership, because he did not want to appear in the role of 
an informer or to give the committee the names of people 
whom he had once known in the party. In 1957, however, 
Columbia engaged Mr Foreman on condition that he would 
testify again before the committee and last August he did 
so. He discussed his own activities in the party but refused 
to give the names of persons he had known as Communists ; 
in an amazing reversal of the habitual practice of the com- 
mittee this refusal was accepted. Such a reversal had 
obviously been established by Mr Foreman in advance as 
an absolute condition of appearing and giving evidence. 
The committee received some protests over the preferential 
treatment which it had given to Mr Foreman and Columbia 
Pictures was also criticised for employing him. However, 
the company has held firm to its contract with Mr Foreman 
and his first picture is soon to be released ; there has also 
been a persistent rumour that he wrote the script for the 
prize-winning “ Bridge on the River Kwai,” even though 
he has not been given public credit for it. 

The Foreman case has undoubtedly accelerated the return 
to work of others formerly blacklisted, including actors and 
actresses, some still in Europe but others in the United 
States. They are even appearing on television programmes, 
whose advertising sponsors have been notoriously sensitive 
to protests from anybody who might possibly buy their 
products. Indeed, the protests themselves now lack much of 
‘their former fire and vigour ; it is almost as if everyone, 
except a few fanatics, was bored with the whole argument. 
For its part the film industry, with its ever-worsening 
economic problems, is in no mood today to question people 
with talent about their political beliefs ; the only question 
now being raised is whether their employment will help to 
make money. 
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Committed to Expansion 


4E chart below illustrates the central theme of the second 
T report of the Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund: that unless 
the growth of the American economy can be accelerated 
during the next ten years, Americans will be faced with 
painful choices. Defence must be paid for out of the gross 
national product; so must private investment if the economy 
is to continue to grow. The claims on the remainder come 
from private citizens, who have been accustomed to see their 
standard of living rise by about 2 per cent a year, and from 
the government, which is responsible for social expenditure 
on education, on roads, hospitals, social security, research, 
and rebuilding the blighted centres of America’s great cities. 
If productivity can be increased by § per cent a year, 
adequate provision can be made for the social needs which 
only government can satisfy without interfering with the 
steady growth in the standard of living. If the rate of 
growth remains at the 4 per cent a year which it has 
averaged in the last decade, individual Americans will have 
to reconcile themselves to a slower increase in their con- 
sumption, or social investment will have to be held back 
below the levels which are desirable. If the United States 
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should slip back to the 3 per cent rate of growth which it 
experienced between 1870 and 1945, even strict economy in 
government spending would not make possible a significant 
increase in the standard of individual consumption. 
Suggestions for immediate action to meet the recession 
were forced upon the panel by events. But its original task 
was to make an economic audit of the next ten years, and to 
recommend a programme which would enable the United 
States to meet its unavoidable commitments and still afford 
the social assets and individual progress it desires. To this 
end the committee has put its finger on a long list of 
rigidities and mistaken policies which hamper growth: 
taxes which are too high and which inhibit initiative ; tariff 
policy ; inadequate enforcement of competition ; ill-advised 
subsidies for ex-servicemen and farmers. And it urges that 
better methods of moderating recessions. and controlling 
inflation, both of which interfere with sustained economic 
growth, should be sought. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Cyprus in Despair 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


# diplomatic exchanges about Cyprus are still shrouded 
I in secrecy, events in the island have been moving 
with a clarity that is alarming. The murder of two 
British soldiers by Eoka last Sunday was the climax to a 
month of mounting tension and turbulence marked by an 
insane campaign of sabotage, the killing of a police interro- 
gation officer, an intensification of the commercial boycott of 
British goods, a breakaway movement by the Turks to set 
up their own municipal councils, and a sharpening of the 
deep-seated conflict between Right and Left. Even as the 
Governor was boarding his aircraft for London on Tuesday, 
both the Greek and the Turkish resistance organisations were 
circulating leaflets announcing that if their (mutually irre- 
concilable) demands were not met, terror campaigns would 
be launched. It is perhaps hard for those who are dealing 
with the Cyprus problem at long range to grasp the degree 
to which the island is blighted by fear, frustration and 
despair. On all sides there is criticism that “ London has 
taken too long.” In the ordinary conversation of intelligent 
people, the grim prospect of civil war is seriously discussed. 


It is indeed a miracle that Eoka has stalled for so long. 
There is little doubt about its striking power ; recent leaflet 
warnings are not treated by the authorities as mere bluff. 
They are not yet sure, however, if Sunday’s murders in 
Famagusta mark the start of a general outbreak, or were 
selective killings into which personal motives entered. Fama- 
gusta is the worst terrorist pocket in the island, and it is 
whispered that even Grivas’s writ no longer runs effec- 
tively there ; some hope, therefore, is felt that the full-scale 
Eoka offensive, so much feared, may somehow be averted. 

Certainly all well-informed Greeks are unanimous in 
asserting that the recent killings do not have the blessing 
of Archbishop Makarios. They point out that at present his 
deputy, Bishop Anthimos of Kitium, is conferring with him 
in Athens, and they argue that it would be preposterous to 
launch a major new Eoka campaign at this juncture. From 
many quarters it is urged that the best way for the British 
to check lawlessness and terrorism would be to bring the 
Archbishop back—even at the risk of some days of hell in 
Ataturk Square. 


Among the security forces there is, understandably, a 
strong current of thought which would relish an all-out 
drive to extirpate Eoka once and for all—and let the politics 
sort themselves out afterwards. The tragic irony is that this 
might just have been done over a year ago, or perhaps even 
last autumn when Eoka became active again; but it is 
extremely questionable whether it could be done now, after 
the relative détente of Sir Hugh Foot’s first months, 
without antagonising the entire Greek population perman- 
ently. For, much as the ordinary Greek dreads a renewal 
of “the trouble,” he will blame the British for causing it, 





not Eoka for doing the killings. Yet this course may prove 
unavoidable. The Governor has been striving hard to avert 
a return to repression, in the belief that if he can hold out, 
for perhaps a matter of weeks, a policy decision will clear 
the air. 

The Turks, for their part, show little sign of willingness 
to compromise. Their concept of partition is almost being 
elevated into a Balkan version of apartheid—as is illustrated 
now by the plan to set up separate municipal councils. Ina 
purely administrative way this might prove practicad'e in 
one or two of the larger towns, but it is a disturbing plzn for 
the government, all the same. Legally, the mere act of set- 
ting up the councils could perhaps be said to be permissible, 
but the moment the Turks try to exercise the functions of 
the existing municipalities they will be liable to prosecut:on. 
Worse, the danger of a head-on clash between Greeks and 
Turks—which the government has always striven hard to 
avoid—is obviously heightened if the Turks try to usurp the 
functions of a Greek nationalist mayor or refuse to pay rates 
to the Greek-dominated councils ; the whole development 
may perhaps be regarded primarily as a propaganda move 
by the Turks to impress the world with the alleged incom- 
patibility of the two races, on which the whole concept of 
partition is based. 

Ever present in the background, though temporarily 
overshadowed by the Eoka threat, is the ideological con- 
flict between the Right and the Left. In recent weeks it has 
grown more acute, especially over the issue whether the 
Left will accept Archbishop Makarios as the sole representa- 
tive of the Cypriot people. Mr Ziartides, the left wing 
leader, has lavished professions of allegiance on the Arch- 
bishop, as the obvious leader of the Greek Cypriot com- 
munity—but at the same time has doggedly maintained that, 
whenever negotiations take place, the Left must have a 
share. His attitude has brought on his head the fury of the 
extreme Right and much vilification—in face of which he 
has shown remarkable forbearance. During recent weeks, 
indeed, he has strengthened the impression that he is one of 
the few people in Cyprus who know what they are doing. 


Lebanon’s Allegiance 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


ENSION is mounting in the Lebanon as the last few 
hon slip by during which President Camille Chamoun 
must decide whether he is to stand for a second term 
of office. The present Lebanese constitution forbids two 
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successive terms in the presidency. Therefore Mr Chamoun 
must seek revision of the constitution if he is to stand again. 
The required procedure for revision is that ten deputies 
should present a motion to that effect in the Chamber ; and 
the motion must be carried by a two-thirds majority, that 
is, by at least 44 deputies out of 66. The present Chamber 
goes into recess at the end of May ; and the president must 
make up his mind in time for the necessary amendment 
to be proposed, debated and carried before the deputies 
disperse for their summer holidays. 


The issue has a bearing on the whole intricate pattern of 
the Arab world. The leaders of the opposition to the 
president, notably Abdullah al-Yafi and Saeb Salam, were 
in power at the time of the Suez crisis. They resigned— 
in the middle of an Arab summit meeting in Beirut— 
because the president refused to break off diplomatic 
relations with Britain and France. A few weeks later, Mr 
Chamoun accepted the Eisenhower Doctrine. Thus the 
president and the governments of Sami al-Solh, who 
succeeded Abdullah al-Yafi as prime minister, have been 
identified with the pro-western policies incarnate in the 
person of the foreign minister, Dr Charles Malik. By 
contrast, the opposition, in particular the largely Moslem 
National Front, has identified itself increasingly with the 
nationalist trends of President Nasser, and his Syrian allies. 
The frequency with which opposition delegations travel the 
paths to Cairo and Damascus is the subject of bitter jibes 
among adherents of the government. 


Whatever happens, the Lebanon is likely to walk more 
warily between the power blocks in future. If President 
Chamoun succeeds in getting himself elected, his first care 
must be to heal the wounds caused by the Great Debate. 
He can do this best by observing a stricter neutrality in the 
cold war between the two Arab unions, which reflects, 
though with important nuances, the greater cold war 
between East and West. In one respect, his task may be 
eased in the ordinary course of events. Dr Malik goes to 
New York this summer to seek election as chairman of the 
United Nations General Assembly. His departure may open 
the way for the appointment of a less controversial figure 
as foreign minister. 


As might have been expected, both sides have turned 
on the unlucky Americans: the opposition in pursuance of 
their Nasserist line, the government in order to show that 
it too is truly nationalist. The quantity and quality of aid 
under the Eisenhower Doctrine has been under heavy fire 
for some weeks. Supporters of the government take the 
line that American aid is an issue of such delicacy that it is 
worth accepting only if its results are immediate and 
obvious. That has not been the case hitherto, though 
whether the blame rests with the Point Four administrators 
or with their Lebanese partners is a question better left to 
those mainly concerned. The fact is that the Lebanese 
government is pressing the Americans for more aid on more 
favourable terms, while keeping up a critical barrage in 
press and parliament. 


The vigour with which the opposition have attacked the 
proposed amendment of the constitution shows their fear 
that the president may indeed have no difficulty in 
mustering the required majority. Accusations have been 
made freely that last year’s elections were rigged to suit 
the president’s interests. Little convincing evidence has 
been produced to support the accusations; though there is 
real ground for supposing that the government has lost 
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popularity during the past year, and that the Chamber may 
no longer reflect the true balance of opinion in the country. 

But Mr Chamoun’s chief fear is that the dispute may be 
carried from the Chamber into the streets and into the 
mountains. There have been strikes, demonstrations and 
one or two ugly clashes involving loss of life ; illicit arms 
smuggling is said to have reached a disturbing level. The 
president’s final choice is likely to be determined by his 
estimate of the degree of violence that a decision to stand 
again would cause. If he thinks that it is possible to keep 
unrest within bounds, he will doubtless press his candida- 
ture. If he believes in the likelihood of it getting beyond 
control of the security forces, he will step aside. That will 
raise problems of a new order. For one of the most note- 
worthy features of this pre-electoral struggle is that there is 
no obvious contender in sight. 


The Boer and the Bias 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


FTER the South African election, the prime minister, Mr 
Strydom, gave thanks to the Creator for willing the 
government’s victory. He failed, however, to express any 
public gratitude to three gentlemen whose contribution to 
the triumph was far less disputable: the members of the 
Delimitation Commission. Had the election been fought on 
the 1953 boundaries, his 70,000 extra votes would have 
brought him only three more seats: on the new delimita- 
tion, he gained a resounding nine. 


The South African electoral system operates at two dis- 
tinct levels of fantasy. First, only one-fifth of the popula- 
tion can vote : second, a majority of that fifth is likely to 
be on the losing side. Criticism of the system has tended to 
concentrate on the traditional “ loading” of urban against 
rural constituencies, and the disparity between the seat-to- 
vote ratios of government and opposition. But both can be 
overstressed. The “bias” of a system may rather be 
measured by comparing the percentage of votes each party 
requires to win a bare majority of seats. In Great Britain, 
the difference is at present about one per cent in favour of 
the Conservative party—in 1945, the Labour party had the 
advantage. In South Africa, the difference is twenty times 
as great, and has consistently favoured the Nationalists. 
They could control Parliament with about 40 per cent of 
votes, while the United party would require up to 60 per 
cent. With votes around fifty-fifty, seats were 103 to $3. 


The mechanism of this anomalous result depends far less 
on “loading ” than on the more subtle working of distribu- 
tion. Consider three Pretoria constituencies in 1953 : 


Pretoria East : U.P. 6,600 Nat. P. 3,400 
Pretoria City : U.P. 4,800 Nat. P. 5,000 
Pretoria West : U.P. 4,000 Nat. P. 5,400 

15,400 13,800 








Here, though the constituencies are almost equal, and the 
United party has an overall majority of 1,600, the Nationa- 
lists won two of the three seats. This situation, repeated 
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across the country, accounts for the major part of the United 
party’s disadvantage. 


In principle, a party with 26 per cent of votes could con- 
trol in this manner an absolute majority of seats, even if all 
constituencies were of equal size. (It would have 51 per 
cent of the votes in 51 per cent of the seats—and it would 
need none anywhere else.) Such manipulation would have 
disadvantages, since the slightest adverse swing would 
reduce the party’s seats, not to 25 per cent, but to zero. 
Still, there is p’enty of leeway for a party of moderate size 
to achieve an unjustified majority without undue risk: and 
the present delimitation comes as close to being optimal for 
the Nationalists as any party could reasonably wish. 


The existence of some bias is not necessarily an indict- 
ment of the commissioners. The South Africa Act requires 
them to consider “ sparsity or density of population ” (the 
phrase relied on by successive commissions as justification 
for smaller rural than urban seats) as well as “ community 
or diversity of interest,” but of course does not mention 
parties, The United party’s voters possess a natural con- 
centration, which just so happens to be of the most disad- 
vantageous degree for the party. If there were a migration 
of United party voters either from town to country or from 
country to town, the party would be better off. 


Though even an impartial delimitation would thus pre- 
serve some disparity, the commission has not gone out of 
its way to remove anomalies, and has indeed introduced 
some new ones. The salamander-shaped constituency which 
immortalised Elbridge Gerry of Massachusetts could not 
be more bizarre than the new seat of Kimberley North. The 
old seat was compact, urban and United party : the new is 
97 miles long, and achieves a Nationalist majority by the 
inclusion of a thin, wriggly swath of countryside—on the 
map it looks like something between a triffid and a Scots- 
man with a tam o’shanter. The English seat of Albany 
(Grahamstown) has been made to extend a pseudopod into 
the suburbs of East London, 120 miles away : the main 
road between two parts of Bellville (Capetown) passes 
through three other constituencies. Repeatedly, the com- 
mission rejected United party submissions in favour of 
ingenious Nationalist plans. The effect has been that no 
Nationalist vote is wasted : its natural consequence is that 
the Nationalists, holding their seats by more economical 
majorities, are theoretically in a more vulnerable position. 
A swing of ten per cent against the government now would 
lose them 28 seats and put the United party in power—a 
swing of ten per cent in favour of the Nationalists would 
win them no more than four extra seats, and elsewhere 
simply increase majorities in seats already held. 


The actual swing in this election was just under five per 
cent ; such a swing on the 1953 delimitation would have 
cost the United party only three seats: Boksburg, Edenvale 
and Vereeniging. With four opposition seats contributed 
by the Coloured representatives, elected for the first time on 
April 3rd, the government’s net majority would have 
increased by only two. Hottentots-Holland, Fort Beaufort 
and Kimberley South would almost certainly not have fallen 
but for redistribution ; in all of them, the 1953 United 
party majorities exceeded a thousand. Of seven seats 
abolished by the electoral commission, five were United 
party, two Nationalist—of the seven new seats, five are 
Nationalist and two United party. Of these, only one is 
marginal (Northwest Rand, with majority 500)—the other 
four would probably have fallen even without a swing. 
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Thus the total Nationalist gain of nine seats is made up 
as follows: 
Direct gains 2 ae 3 
Delimitation assisted by swing l 
Delimitation alone... Sa “ae 5 
Total 9 


Undoubtedly a considerable proportion of the swing was 
not change of opinion, but the effect of demographic change. 
The old school of politically active Afrikaner members of 
the United party is dying out—of the new voters, close 
to two-thirds are Nationalists. The government hopes to 
derive increased support from the promised enfranchise- 
ment of 18-year-olds. If a change of government is to come, 
the United party has more to hope for from a split than 
from any returning swing—the pendulum, as it were, has 
been permanently tethered. 


Hanover as Vantage Point 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


OR business men of all kinds and countries there was a 
F special reason this year for going to the German Indus- 
tries Fair, which ended on Tuesday. It was to spy out the 
promised land of the European common market—if not of 
the free trade area—and appreciate the significance of as 
much of it as might be seen or divined in Hanover’s halls 
and thoroughfares. 

Hanover is probably as good a single vantage point as 
any at the moment for obtaining an idea of what the western 
world’s industrial scientists, technologists, engineers, manu- 
facturers and salesmen are up to. It has become the general 


- technical fair in western Germany ; and, after the United 


States, the German Federal Republic is now the world’s 
biggest exporter of manufactured goods, obviously destined 
to set standards influencing quality and price in many 
branches of European industrial production. Of the 4,319 
exhibitors—256 more than last year—some 3,700 were 
German. Nearly 600 were foreign firms from 20 different 
countries, France leading with 120, Austria following with 
95, Britain coming third with 74, and Switzerland fourth 
with 70. But there are no national pavilions at Hanover : 
the visitor can conveniently see in one hall, jostling side by 
side for attention and comparison, all that is being offered 
in any one particular class of goods. Thousands came this 
year, not to buy or to sell, but to reconnoitre. 

The most conspicuously troubled of the foreign visitors 
were the Latin Americans. A Latin-American Day was 
staged on May 2nd by the Ibero-America Association with 
the object of allaying their anxieties. It can scarcely have 
fulfilled this purpose. Latin America suspects that an 
economically-integrated Europe will promote a high degree 
of autarky to the detriment of the Latin-American export 
trade ; or, if not autarky, then a French-inspired tendency 
to turn increasingly to Africa for the primary commodities 
from the exploitation of which Latin America chiefly lives. 
It suspects further that new interests and obligations will 
deflect from Latin America the foreign capital so urgently 
required for investment. 

In his open and sympathetic way Herr Erhard, the West 
German economics minister, told the twenty-two official 
Latin American delegates that their misgivings were justi- 
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fied. (He would have his own, he said, until the comple- 
mentary free trade area had been safely begotten.) And he 
had no more solid comfort to offer than an assurance that 
he would use his personal influence within the European 
community to maintain and cultivate economic and political 
relations with Latin America. Airily he promised that: the 
sales of Latin-American coffee would not diminish, since 
the German housewife could never be persuaded to change 
over to what he deftly disparaged as “ cocoa-coffee.” Herr 
van Scherpenberg, who until his recent appointment as 
State Secretary directed the foreign trade policy department 
of the foreign ministry, was a shade more positive. Affirm- 
ing that Europe had no desire for autarky, he predicted 
confidently that an integrated Europe’s imports from. Latin 
America would be appreciably more than they have been 
in the past. Herr van Scherpenberg urged the Latin- 
American countries to get on with the various schemes for 
creating a common market of their own ; its existence would 
facilitate dealings with an integrated Europe. Dr Stille, 
of the Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Bank, conceded that there 
was little chance of much German investment in Latin 
America for the time being. Corporate and private taxation 
would continue to be cripplingly high in Germany. What 
funds were left over would be required for internal adjust- 
ment to the competition of the common market. 

More British firms exhibited at Hanover this year than 
ever before ; which is not surprising, since west German 
imports from Britain have doubled within the last five years. 
But there were many more British investigators than exhibi- 
tors. Conscious that, whatever happens next, they can no 
longer afford to neglect the Continent as they have done in 
the past, they tried unobtrusively to discover what is being 
made and sold and how it is being marketed. 

Some of the old British hands at Hanover were obviously 
well aware of the importance of good presentation. Napiers, 
for example, had taken infinite pains to make their stand 
attractive and were rewarded by a steady show of interest. 
Under the egis of the Board of Trade, the Atomic Energy 
Authority and the Nuclear Energy Trades’ Association Con- 
ference also took immense trouble to make themselves 
intelligible and convincing. In the still unique position of 
being able to offer proven atomic power plant they might 
have been tempted to be lazy. They worked with zest all 
round the clock, and it seems likely that some new orders 
will be placed as a result of the constant stream of enquiries 
made at Stand 410. 


Gatt’s Siamese Twin 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


HE birth pangs of the common market have caused a 

great deal of excitement in the family of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. At its meeting last Nov- 
ember congratulations were drowned in fears and fore- 
bodings about the damage the giant baby of the Six might 
inflict on world trade. Four working parties were set up 
to report on the implications of the new common tariff, 
agriculture, quantitative restrictions and the association of 
the overseas territories. And it was decided to hold an early 
intersessional meeting this spring to examine the effects of 
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the common market on members’ trade and to discuss 
measures to check any ill effects. 


_At this meeting, which ended last week, the common 
market countries were for the first time represented by a 
single spokesman, the Belgian Baron Snoy, who ably allayed 
many of the fears expressed by the speakers of twenty-one 
countries. The three weeks’ discussion did not solve any 
fundamental problems, but it helped to clear the air and 
brought a measure of understanding between the Six and 
their critics. In November the common market countries 
were still maintaining a purely legalistic attitude to the 
General Agreement, arguing that customs unions were per- 
mitted under its articles, and that they were prepared to 
obey its rules to the letter. They now seem to take up a 
rather more flexible position; they seem to agree, for 
instance, that a common market tariff based on the non- 
weighted arithmetic mean of the present legal tariffs (many 
of which are in any case. higher than the tariffs actually in 
force) might be against the spirit of Gatt. It is, however, 
too early to discuss these questions as the common tariff of 
the Six has not yet been completely worked out. It has been 
promised for July 1, 1959, but since extensive tariff negotia- 
tions are to follow until well into 1961, the Six have been 
asked to submit it still earlier. All comments made by either 
side on the managed market for agriculture which is to be 
operated by the Six are equally hypothetical. Baron Snoy 
announced that a conference would be held in Stresa later 
this summer at which the Six will try to work out a joint 
agricultural policy. 

The main discussion centred upon a report by the 
working party which has been studying the problems 
raised for other countries by the association with the 
common market of the overseas territories of the Six. 
Statistics on the main commodities affected, like cocoa, 
coffee, tea, bananas, sugar and tobacco, were assembled 
here for the first time. But the working party’s report gave 
a practical demonstration of how one set of figures can be 
interpreted differently by two different interests. The report 
is a sort of Siamese twin with the Six holding one point of 
view and their critics another on all major questions. It 
shows how difficult it is to isolate the trade-creating and the 
trade-diverting effects of a customs union. It is doubtful 
whether in the long run the commodity problem can be 
solved in relation to the common market alone and the 
appointment by Gatt of four wise men, Professors Campos, 
Haberler, Meade and Tinbergen to study the problem of 
commodity trade on a world basis suggests that this has 
been realised. Agriculture, like the problem of overseas 
territories, seems less and less to fit into the framework of 
the General Agreement. While the exchange of views on 
the common market was cordial, the discussion of west 
Germany’s refusal to liberalise the last 18 per cent of its 
imports, when it certainly cannot plead balance of payments 
difficulties, was bitter. Most of the German quotas are on 
agricultural products, 

Yet on one vital matter the Six and their critics seem to 
have agreed—that Gatt should be the forum for all further 
discussions between the common market countries and the 
other Gatt members. The European economic community 
will first have to work out its own problems, such as the 
common tariff and the nature of common agricultural, 
commercial and financial policies, before headway can be 
made in the Gatt negotiations. But it is something tha. the 
Six do appear to have acknowledged the principle of 
economic multilateralism for which Gatt stands. 
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Why throw away 
a good secretary on copy typing 


Copying is.no job for a secretary. She doesn’t like 
it. And it’s uneconomical. What you need is a 
Kodak ‘ Verifax’ Copier. It copies seven times 
faster than a typist. Every copy is completely 
accurate, and it’s made on inexpensive paper. 
Anyone can learn to use the Kodak ‘ Verifax’ 
Copier in five minutes. It is clean, self-contained 


GET A 


Made by Kodak 


KODAK LIMITED (DEPT. 525), KODAK HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 


and takes up little more desk-room than a 
typewriter. 

Whatever your business, no matter how big or 
small, there’s room in it for the ‘ Verifax’ Copier. 
Send for details today. 





* Verifax’ is a Registered Trade Mark 
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A FRENCH JOURNEY—IV 


Catholic Liberalism 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE great technical progress and political disillusions 
T of the postwar years have, all observers agree, bred 
in France a new generation of “utilitarians” (positivistes) 
who bewilder their romantic seniors formed in the ethos 
of the Resistance. “The young are so much more 
reasonable than we.” Perhaps, significantly, the only 
similar period was the Victorian heyday of the Third 
Empire after the fiasco of the 1848 revolution, when Pro- 
“gress alone seemed to ride high over the wreck of radical 
hopes. There are dangers in the nascent attitudes: 
scepticism hardly fits them to reform the Palais Bourbon— 
and this could encourage the drift to unparliamentary tech- 
nocracy. But the price France has paid for doctrinaire 
politics is such that the development must, until further 
notice, be counted as healthy. This is why more attention 
should be paid to the great variety of Catholic movements, 
which curiously enough, may have better chances than other 
groups of shaping this spirit 

That French catholicism, which has gained more in free- 
dom than it lost in funds by disestablishment in 1905, has 
had a renaissance since the war is well known. But the 
familiar aspects—the rise and partial fall of the Catholic 
party (MRP), anticlericalism, the schools question, the 
worker priests—are now perhaps not the most significant 
ones. Two less obvious features are probably more im- 
portant. One is that politically minded Catholics provide 
more of the people who actually run the country than any 
group, including the Communists. One gradually becomes 
used to finding that not only Mauriac and the intellectuals 
of Esprit or Témoignage Chrétien, but also many of the 
journalists on Le Monde, of the administrators in the Com- 
missariat for the Investment Plan, of the members of the 
Young Employers’ Association—innumerable individuals in 
all influential walks of life—are very active Catholics. The 
other feature is the strength and vitality of the Catholic 
organisations in key sectors, like the Christian trade union 
body (CFTC) which has probably the best young labour 
leaders in the country, or the Young Catholic Farmers who 
in the next ten years could capture the extremely ‘powerful 
Farmers’ Union. 

The CFTC, not the aged Socialist Force Ouvriére, is the 
trade union competitor of the Communist-led CGT. It 
probably musters little over a fifth of union members 
against the CGT’s 60 per cent, but it is at its strongest 
in the industries, like engineering, and the areas, like 
Nantes and St. Nazaire, where the union spirit itself is 
strongest. Its strength comes largely from the youth and 
dynamism of its active branch members—the average age 
at a recent congress was 31—an achievement due to a long 
standing leadership training programme. In some places, 
like Nantes, the CFTC leadership is of remarkable quality. 
And everywhere the Christian leaders are freer than their 
Communist or Socialist rivals. Professionally, they do not, 
like the Socialists, refuse to strike with the Communists on 
principle, nor do they (like the Communists) often refuse, 
also on principle, to sign advantageous contracts with the 
employers. Politically, they have neither Budapest nor 
Algeria and Suez to explain away. The result is that where 

they gain votes they usually keep them (unlike the Social- 
ists). Their advance has been slow but sure. And it has 
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been done by stressing bread-and-butter bargaining. Some 
trade unionists object that the Christians like neither a good 
fight nor the class war ; but recently employers have paid 
them the compliment of often picking on their shop stewards 
as ringleaders of “labour unrest.” Also, revolutionary 
opposition has produced so few benefits that their pragmatic, 
almost Anglo-Saxon, approach increasingly fits the apolitical 
mood of the workers. 

The Young Catholic Farmers’ movement (JAC) is still 
more striking. It was formed around 1930 as one of the 
youth movements to evangelise peasants, workers and 
students by organising, or rather helping them to organise, 
their leisure. Before the war, the workers’ movement (JOC) 
was prominently anti-fascist, but since the war the JAC 
has proved immeasurably more alive. It had two advan- 
tages: the Communists were not an overwhelming opposi- 
tion rurally ; and country folk need leisure activities. Now 
its two papers together sell 150,000 copies, and it has 
educated half a generation in the problems of agriculture so 
that, for instance, many of the members of the important 
farmers’ research groups (that were mentioned in an earlier 
atticle) were members of the JAC when they were younger. 

The powerful Farmers’ Union, realising that the JAC has 
a better network than its own in the villages, last year 
agreed to a merger with it of its own weak young farmers’ 
association, and to the representation of the merger on the 
directing board of the Union itself. In many places the 
Union, despite its anti-clerical “republican” bent, has had 
to find ex-JAC members to run its secretariat. All this leads 
observers to conclude that the JAC should, gradually trans- 
form the Farmers’ Union in the next ten years. Here 
again this implies a reform of the traditional spirit. The 
Union has always been a lobby run by the big farmers of 
the north. The JAC, though its membership is mostly 
drawn from the supposedly retrograde peasantry of the 
south and west, is more conscious of the need to settle 
the technical and social problems of farming—to shoulder 
responsibilities as well as agitate for higher price supports. 

The distinctive mark of the Catholic cadres is not politics 
(many would vote against the MRP) but the anxiety to 
spread responsibility for social action. The “ Reconstruc- 
tion” group in the CFTC, the dynamic minority which 
controls the Christian engineering, building and chemical 
unions, lays tremendous stress on discussion at the base ; 
the Young Farmers’ leaders, all of whom are peasants’ sons 
and left school at fourteen, are themselves impressive 
testimony to the success of the JAC’s practical educative 
effort. Allied with this is a desire to find the bonds between 
individuals and groups rather than divide them. 

These attitudes break with post-revolutionary individua- 
lism and with the traditional compulsion to oppose, or 
profiteer, by government. They also break with traditional 
Catholic authoritarianism. Though the catholic electors 
are mostly of the Right, the cadres are mainly of the Left 
(“ We want a Labour party”), Christian but not clerical. 
“Yes ”, said a delightful anarcho-syndicalist, “ but when 
D.... (a prominent Christian labour leader) campaigned 
for the Socialists at the last elections he consulted his bishop 
first.” True. But the Church, disestablished, prudently 
anti-colonialist to serve its overseas interests, and systematic- 
ally partisan in France only in its anti-communism, has so 
much broadened in sympathy that the Catholic’s claim to 
act individually can mean almost what a Protestant would 
think it ought to mean. 

The Catholic cadres are conspicuously anti-authoritarian 
in politics: Catholic professors, conscripts and even bishops 
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have led the campaign against repression and tortures in 
Algeria. It is equally hard to attack the Catholics for 
“‘clericalism ” today: the word is more and more reserved 
for abusing the obscurantism of Communist and Socialist 
bureaucrats. In fact, the belief in reform, in the spreading 
of responsibility, and in opposing self-constituted authority 
add up to something strangely like liberalism. Politically, 
one could almost speak of many of the French Catholic 
cadres today as neo-Protestants: they have removed their 
heaven from the arena of politics. That is an element of 
democracy that France has always lacked, and it could mean 
more for the future than several reforms. 
(To be continued) 


North Africans in Conference 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TANGIER 


0 doubt the choice of Tangier as the scene of the con- 

ference on the unity of the Maghreb (the Arab West) 
from April 27th to 30th, was influenced by the fact that 
Allal al Fasi, president of the Istiqlal party and its principal 
theorist, has made his home there. Something of the friend- 
liness of the most welcoming of Moroccan cities could be 
felt in the closing words of the oration which introduced the 
reading of the final resolutions. Appealing to France “ to 
return to herself ” and serve her true interests by recognis- 
ing the right of Algeria to independence, the Istiqlal leader 
declared that North Africans bore no enmity to the present 
“occupiers ” of Algeria or of certain other portions of the 
Maghreb, beyond what is the inevitable accompaniment of 
any struggle for liberation. 

For two days before this the journalists had had to wait 
while debates went on behind closed doors. The Algerians 
were said to be delivering a sort of ultimatum to their more 
hesitant Tunisian and particularly Moroccan colleagues. 
We shall look outside the Maghreb for allies, they were held 
to be saying ; and we shall turn to the Egyptians or the 
Russians, unless you give us such practical support as will, 
we admit, involve a risk of war with France. There was 
indeed a certain difference in tone between the opening 
speeches of the three delegations. The Moroccan statement 
dwelt with some complacency on the degree to which 
Maghreb unity had already “ been forged and cemented by 
common hopes and common sufferings.” The Tunisian 
statement urged that aggressive attitudes should be avoided, 
and maintained that it would be quite wrong to ignore 
results already attained “ thanks to the political realism of 
the adversary,” or to imperil the continuance of interna- 
tional support which had undeniably been a help in the past. 
The very brief Algerian statement sounded a more urgent 
note ; it opened with an emphatic assertion of the right 
of the National Liberation Front (FLN) to speak on behalf 
of the Algerian people, and deplored the financial and 
material support given to France by certain of its allies. 
It relegated to a final sentence the conventional expression 
of thanks to the rulers of the two independent states with 
which the other delegations had opened their remarks. 

Whatever significance these nuances may have had, they 
seem to have been ironed out. On the theoretical side, the 
conclusions, for all their moderate wording, insisted 
emphatically on the things that the leaders of the Maghreb 
regard as essential for their future co-operation with the 
western, and other, powers in the community of free 
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nations. These were threefold—recognition of the right 
of Algeria to independence ; evacuation of foreign troops, 
since these are incompatible with the sovereignty of inde- 
pendent countries ; and immediate cessation of the use by 
French troops of Tunisian and Moroccan territory as bases 
“for aggression against the Algerian people.” As a 
corollary, “active solidarity” was expressed with the 
struggle for independence in Mauretania and for the fulfil- 
ment of what was described as the “ profound longing ” 
of the Mauretanians for union with Morocco. As evidence 
of this, half a dozen Mauretanian notables were present 
in the front row of the visitors’ gallery. There were 
also three practical recommendations: the formation of 
an Algerian government, after consultation with the 
Tunisian and Moroccan governments ; the establishment of 
a consultative assembly drawn from members of the national 
assemblies of the two independent states and from the 
council of the Algerian revolution ; and the formation of 
a secretariat with two members from each of the three 
countries, to meet either in Tunisia or in Morocco. The 
functions of the assembly were not defined, but the Tunisian 
and Moroccan governments were requested not to enter into 
foreign commitments without consulting it first—though at 
a final press conference the Algerian spokesman expressly 
reserved the right of the Algerians to take any step which 


they thought necessary for their safety as a nation. 


These emphatic and public declarations of solidarity un- 
doubtedly mark a new stage in the history of North Africa 
and its emancipation from French political control. The 
publicity on this occasion contrasted strikingly with the 
half-furtive way in which the Algerian leaders were received 
in Morocco, out of deference to French susceptibilities, in 
the period immediately before the kidnapping of the five 
leaders in 1956., The Algerian requests have been met to 
the largest possible extent, even if the creation of an Algerian 
government has been expressly subordinated to consultations 
with the Moroccan and Tunisian governments—no doubt 
so that diplomacy can ensure that, when it is done, the maxi- 
mum consideration is shown for the anxieties of the British 
and American governments. Another mitigating gesture, of 
which there is no reason to doubt the sincerity, was the 
basing of the appeal to cease monetary and material support 
for France not on a blackmailing threat to secede from the 
world of western democracy (to which the North Africans 
are genuinely attached), but on the liberal traditions of the 
powers to which it was addressed. 

Though no Libyan delegation appeared, the resolutions 
expressed the hope that Libya would eventually adhere. In 
answer to a question about the Libyans’ absence at the final 
press conference, it was merely explained that they had not 
been invited in time. This would be unbelievable if it were 
a western European conference of comparable importance ; 
but it is quite in accordance with the extreme improvisation 
of Arab affairs, sometimes with unfortunate results in deal- 
ings with the West where these Arab ways are not under- 
stood ; but sometimes with remarkable success. 

In the sphere of the internal affairs of Morocco, the con- 
ference was remarkable for the assurance with which the 
Istiqlal party—still, in theory, only one of several such 
organisations—assumed the right to commit both the people 
and the government to its resolutions. The attitude, in fact, 
represents the ever-increasing influence which the Istiqlal 
wields in the country. Nothing was revealed on how 
monarchy and republicanism could be linked in the federal 
system that is envisaged as the ultimate goal for the Maghreb, 
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PORT LOUIS: The cartiest visitors to the bay where Port Louis 

now stands were the Dutch, who arrived early in the 17th century. 

The reception committee apparently consisted entirely of turtles, in 

honour of whom they christened the bay ‘Turtle Bay’. (Lurking, 

no doubt, in the background was the appealing but now extinct dodo.) 

About a hundred years later the French teok over Mauritius and 

settled it in a desultory way, but little real progress seems to have 

been made until the arrival of Count Mahé de la Bourdonnais in 

1735. A man of immense energy, he soon established Port Louis as 

a thriving port and many of the buildings for which he was responsible survive to this day. 
The island changed hands again at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, being ceded to 
Britain under the Treaty of Paris and today Port Louis is the capital, chief commercial 
centre and main port. 

The Bank established its first office in Mauritius 40 years ago and we keep in 
constant touch with the latest commercial developments in the Island. Business 
men who wish to benefit from this knowledge are invited to get in touch with 


our Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Dumping in the Open - 


the Board of Trade under the Customs Duties 

(Dumping and Subsidies) Act of 1957, other- 
wise known as the Anti-Dumping Act. One concerns 
a complaint by Canadian producers of aluminium about 
the alleged dumping of Russian aluminium in Britain ; 
the other a complaint by New Zealand producers of 
butter about the alleged dumping in Britain of Irish, 
Finnish and Swedish butter. Three other cases have 
already been decided: an anti-dumping duty was 
imposed on imports of French silicones ; a complaint 
about tomatoes from the Canaries was rejected ; and a 
third was settled out of court when the French were 
persuaded to withdraw a subsidy on new potatoes. The 
Board of Trade has advertised that it is considering 
complaints about lighter-flints from Germany and 
Austria, and worm powders from Sweden, Italy and 
France ; in a number of others it is not yet satisfied that 
a prima facie case of dumping has been made. 

This shows that considerable use is already being 
made by British industry—and by Commonwealth 
producers—of an act that was passed barely a year ago. 
But is it certain that the decisions made under it can 
satisfy the over-riding test that Parliament decreed— 
the British national interest ? The points at issue in 
the anti-dumping complaints that have already been 
lodged reveal the difficulties of the task that the Board 
of Trade has been given. 

First, there are the technical questions. Can dump- 
ing be proved by any of the tests allowed in the Act— 
by reference to the fair market price in the country of 
origin or consignment—that is, the domestic price, or, 
if that cannot be determined, by reference to costs of 
production in the supplying country, or to the price that 
it charges for exports to countries other than Britain ? 
When complaints are made against Russian or Eastern 
European producers, such questions of fact are parti- 
cularly difficult to establish. What is the fair market 
price. in a country that-has no open market ? And if 


TT important decisions are about to be made by. 


prices or costs can be established only in local currency, 
then at what exchange rate should they be converted 
into sterling ? Clearly, if protection is to be given to 
British producers against dumping from communist 
countries highly arbitrary decisions will have to be 
taken. 

Next, if dumping, so defined, can be proved against 
a country that is a fellow member of Gatt, then 
before it takes further action the Board of Trade must 
satisfy itself that the dumping is causing or “ threaten- 
ing material injury ” to an established industry in the 
United Kingdom, or materially retarding the establish- 
ment of such an industry here. When the complaint is 
made, not by a British firm, but by an overseas producer 
exporting to Britain in competition with the dumped 
goods, then an anti-dumping duty may still be imposed, 
but only if the complaining supplier can convince the 
Contracting Parties of Gatt as well as the: British 
Board of Trade that it has suffered material injury as 
a result of the dumping. Thus the New Zealand pro- 
ducers of butter can obtain an anti-dumping duty only 
if, as a first step, they can satisfy the Board of Trade that 
Irish, Finnish and Swedish butter is being dumped in 
Britain ; and then if they can prove to the satisfaction 
not only of Britain but of the other members of Gatt as 
well, that they are being caused or threatened with 
material injury as a result of the dumping. 

Russia is not a member of Gatt, so the Russian 
aluminium producers are not formally entitled to this 
extended consideration. But the Board of Trade in fact 
proposes to apply the same criteria to Russian goods as 
it would to goods originating in a member country of 
Gatt. In the aluminium case, it is difficult to estab- 
lish how much of the Canadian producers’ difficulties 
are due to a falling demand for aluminium in Britain, 
as elsewhere in the world, and how much specifically 
to competition from Russian aluminium in the British 
market. A crucial point is likely to be whether the 
guarantees said to be included in many of the Russian 
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“sales ‘contracts, that supplies’ will be: delivered: at’ so 
much ‘below’ the delivered cost of ‘Canadian: aluminium 
whatever: happtns to the Canadian price, are sufficient 
evidence of'“‘ a threat of material’ injury.” 

The Board of Trade must satisfy itself on all of these 
grounds before it can impose an anti-dumping duty ; 
but even then it can do so only if it is also satisfied that 
the imposition of. the duty would be in the British 
national interest, in an undefined, but also widest possi- 
ble sense. The Board is free, and indeed obliged, to take 
into account . wide political considerations, such, as 
Britain’s relationship with the other members of the 
‘Commonwealth, and the effect on the future of Com- 
monwealth trade of a refusal to impose anti-dumping 
-duties (once the tests of dumping and material injury 
have been satisfied), If the dumper were a member of 
the European common market or a potential member of 
a European free trade area (whose support in the 
current negotiations Britain could use or whose 
antagonism could be mollified), then the national 
interest might require that no anti-dumping duty 
should be imposed. 

Other questions concern more directly the level of 
costs and the degree of competitive flexibility of the 
British industry affected, or the complaining supplier 
from the Commonwealth. Are the British fabricators, 
exporters, and consumers of goods made in Britain from 
imported aluminium better served by an assured supply 
of aluminium at a stable price from the dominant Cana- 
dian producers than by a less certain supply at high 
prices in times of shortage which however come down 
to much lower levels in times of surplus ? (The argu- 
ment recalls one over the price of copper a year 
ago, when the choice was between managed price stabi- 
lity and a freely fluctuating market price : it is rather 
odd to find the Russians in the role successfully 
played then by the London Metal Exchange). These 
are only a few of the arguments that the Board of Trade 
must weigh in deciding whether or not to impose an 
anti-dumping duty. And in practice, though the Board 
is given this responsibility under the Act, its decisions 
are taken only after the normal process of inter-depart- 
mental consultation culminating, in all big cases, in a 
decision by the Cabinet. It is not surprising that the 
Government takes some time to come to a decision. 
Indeed it would be disturbing if it took a decision 
lightly. 


HAT is disturbing about the present procedure is 

\¢ that nobody outside the Government—not even 
the members of Parliament who have to approve the 
Board’s decision on each issue—can as things stand dis- 
cover the full evidence on which the decisions are finally 
made. . Comment by disinterested observers while the 
- decision is pending can be based only on the informa- 
tion or propaganda that the complainant chooses to 
make public; on the public reactions of the alleged 
dumper, and other suppliers and consumers of the com- 
modity in question ; and on such additional background 
information as is available privately. Even after the 
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“ decision has ‘béen’' taken, the facts of the cases, and: the 
-Board of Trade’s. interpretation of them, ‘are made 


public only in so far as the President of the Board: of 


‘Frade chooses to disclose,-or can be pressed in‘ Patlia- 


ment to disclose, or in certain cases may be obliged to 
disclose in defending Britain’s action in imposing anti- 
dumping duties before the other members of Gatt. Is 
this not carrying a regard for commercial secrecy too 
far ? A comparison with procedures followed across the 
Atlantic suggests that it may be, and that the national 
interest may be better served in Britain if this Act were 
amended, 

When an American manufacturer submits his cases 
for higher tariffs to the US Tariff Commission he does 
so in the full knowledge that these will be made public ; 
the same applies to the counter-arguments put forward 
by foreign suppliers and their American importers. 
Both sides of the case are thus given a full and public 
hearing, and the Commission also makes public’ the 
full reasons for the recommendations it makes. These 
recommendations are not binding on the President ; 
but he in turn is obliged to make public his reasons for 
rejecting or modifying the public advice he has received. 
But in making the British procedure less secret it would 
not be necessary, and would probably not be desirable, 
to require publicity for all findings to this extent. The 
British Government’s view of the national interest in 
matters affecting negotiations on the European free 
trade area, or in Britain’s relationship with other Com- 
monwealth countries, might gain something in ‘clarity 
if it had to be published, but such frankness could reas- 
onably be considered embarrassing at times. And pro- 
vided both sides of the case were made public, 
members of Parliament and outside observers could 
apply their own concepts of the national interest to anti- 
dumping complaints, both before and after the Board’s 
decision became known. 

The objection to even this limited aim of making 
public only the arguments of the complainant and the 
defence raised by the alleged dumper, together’ with 
arly other evidence—from, say, the consumers con- 
cerned—is that dumping and material injury can some- 
times be proved only by disclosing details of a com- 
plainant’s costs of production or other figures that he 
feels would help his competitors. That is the burden 
imposed on any industry seeking protection in the 
United States: on balance, it is rightly imposed. The 
complainant supplier is asking the Government deliber- 
ately to restrict competition in his favour and support 
his price. In any society where competition is generally 
presumed to be in the public interest, there can be no 
good reason for making it easy for him. If a firm—or, 
as in the present cases, an industry abroad—is really 
suffering material injury because British customers 
get something cheaper than he wants to sell it for, the 
embarrassments of disclosure ought reasonably to be 
weighed against the advantage of securing protection 
against dumping. If they outweigh the possible advan- 
tage of protection, then perhaps the complaint should 
never have been made. And if a change in the proce- 
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dure followed in hearing the arguments were to lead to 
fewer complaints of dumping, the national interest 
might well be better served. British and Common- 
wealth industries have such strongly protectionist tradi- 


A movement born in social aspiration is losing 
ground in an epoch keynoted by social progress 


OAD LANE, ROCHDALE, in 1884 saw the birth of 
the retail co-operative. From there the move- 
ment, giving the consumer a share in the dispos- 
able profit and a say in the management of a business 
organisation without any equity capital, strode round 
the world. Up to the nineteen-twenties it flourished, 
gathering a steadily increasing share of retail trade. 
But since the thirties the co-ops, in spite of real advan- 
tage of offering a sizeable discount, through the “ divi ” 
on branded goods of which prices are usually main- 
tained, have failed to maintain this momentum: their 
share of retail trade in Britain has remained stable, at 
about I1-12 per cent. The movement in this country 
is massive. Within it, there are over a thousand retail 
societies with over 12 million members ; they own over 
30,000 shops, selling nearly £1,000 million of goods a 
year. The movement also owns about 250 factories, 
making a wide and disparate range of products and the 
biggest wholesale organisations in the country, with an 
annual turnover of over £500 million. This gigantic 
complex is showing unmistakable signs of decline. 

In 1955, the co-operative movement asked an inde- 
pendent commission to survey its economic operations. 
This commission was of high calibre, including among 
others some of the best known economists concerned 
with distribution in Britain, and its report*, for which 
Mr C. A. R. Crosland is primarily responsible, is an 
impressive document. The co-operative movement 
deserves credit for its courage in publishing such a dis- 
passionate appraisal of its operations ; it deserves little 
credit for the many weaknesses and failings that are 
revealed. 

What has gone wrong ? By the skin of their teeth 
the co-ops have just about held on to the share of total 
retail trade that they reached in the thirties ; but private 
multiple retailers, which had only about the same share 
before the war, have doubled theirs. The co-ops have 
lost ground to the multiples and have failed to attract 
young customers, despite the fact that they own about 
60 per cent of the self-service shops in this country. 
Food makes up about three-quarters of the co-ops’ 
trade and they have slightly increased their share of 
total food sales. But that is due “ entirely to a spectacu- 
lar expansion in the milk trade,” for the co-ops are still 

* Published by the Co-operative Union, Ltd., Manchester, 
at 6s. 8d. post paid. 





Can the Co-ops Compete? 
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tions, and Britain’s trade relations with both Continental 
and Commonwealth countries are now so delicate, that 
justice must openly be seen to be done, and with a 
courageous degree of economic liberalism. 


powerful in the door to door delivery of such foods as 
milk and bread. Where the co-ops have lost most 
ground is in dry goods. This is particularly true of 
clothing and footwear (where co-operative wholesaling 
and production is substantial) though hardly evident 
in household durables. Some societies are far above 
the average, but some are very, very bad. 

In any case, there are too many of them, too many 
dowdy shops selling dowdy goods, and too often badly 


PERCENTAGE SHARE OF RETAIL TRADE 


1935 1950 1955 1935 1950 1955 
% % %o % % % 
Food and Household Stores Footwear 
Co-operatives. 13-9 15-1 14-5 9-3 9-0 7:8 
Multiples ..... 14-5 16-5 17-0 41-0 47-0 50-5 
ae 71-6 68-4 68-5 49-7 44-0 41-7 
Women’s and Children’s Household Durables and 
Wear Furnishing 
Co-operatives. 5:7 6-0 5-4 5-2 7-7 7-6 
Multiples ..... 10-5 21-5 26-5 14-0' 20-0 21-5 
oo eee 83-8 72-5 68-1 80-8 72-3 70-9 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear Chemists’ Goods 
Co-operatives. 5-7 6-9 6-4 5-4 . 8-3 
Multiples ..... 21-0 29-0 31-5 30-0 37-0 38-5 
GED vicccee 73-3 64-1 62-1 64-6 54-7 53-2 


sited away from main shopping centres, which tend to 
be monopolised by the multiples. Too many co-ops are 
in small towns and too few in big ones. About 750 
societies own fewer than 15 shops ; they impede each 
cther’s trade without effectively bothering their rivals, 
the multiples. Trade between the retail and wholesale 
societies seems to be conducted in some vague spirit 
of co-operative loyalty rather than of hard-headed 
business—though that does not prevent mutual 
recriminations. The wholesale societies have failed to 
be as “ skilful and dynamic as the central buying organi- 
sation of a large multiple.” From the English and 
Scottish wholesale societies, the retail co-ops still buy 
much the same proportion of their food supplies as they 
did in 1938, but they buy a smaller proportion of their 
dry goods. Through these societies, the co-ops have 
bought more co-operatively produced milk and meat 
but less of the footwear, furniture and hardware made 
in co-operative factories. The wholesale societies, how- 
ever, have increased their productive capacity and 
operating from 20 to 50 per cent below capacity, a 
number of the factories are now “seriously under- 
utilised.” 

In one sense, the co-operatives have been left high 
and dry by the tide of social change. A movement 
created to serve the needs of a poor working class has 
failed to link itself with a prosperous working class. 
Some of the movement’s failures are the penalty of 
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being first in the field, but in general its appeal is to 
old-fashioned customs and loyalties, whereas working 
people today think of themselves as part of a vast middle 
class of consumers. This old-fashioned air hangs about 
the “democratic organisation” by which the move- 
ment, commercially as well as politically, is run. This 
has led to the rule of the tiny minority : the “do- 
gooder ” and the busybody are more likely to get elected 
than the man with business sense who nowadays does 
not lack other opportunities. This organisation creates 
diffusion and parochialism without necessarily breeding 
genuine co-operative control. There is little chance that 
the man with real managerial skill will emerge from 
such a semi-political process. Worse, this structure has 
inhibited ‘the co-ops from recruiting professional mana- 
gers as capable as those employed by their rivals. 


HIS is a crippling institutional weakness for any 
T Organisation competing in commerce. At one 
extreme, it_has led to the establishment of uneconomic 
factories ; at the other to too much contern with the size 
of the “ divi.” Few managers in the movement seem to 
have bothered to look ahead and those that did found 
their power to reform and to expand hampered by the 
dispersion of control in a large number of weak hands. 
Thus out of their net disposable surplus the co-ops, 
though they make generous depreciation provisions, 
retain only 4 per cent for capital expansion and pay the 
rest out in dividends to their consumers. The multiples 
‘retain nearly half of their net earnings towards expan- 
sion. 

From the mass of recommendations urged in this 
report, it is possible to isolate four major strands of 
reform. First, though democratic control by members 
should be retained, the whole structure of management 
must be revised. In retailing, wholesaling, and produc- 
tion the aim must be to secure full-time executive 
managers of real ability ; these should take the day to 
day decisions, leaving any broad questions of policy and 
of overall control to boards elected from the members. 
That will mean, as the commission sees, paying higher 
salaries, recruiting more widely, and dismissing the 
slack and incompetent. 

The second strand is that the co-ops must conduct 
their operations by unswerving reference to the laws of 
the market place. The retail societies should amalga- 
mate, bringing their number down to between 200 and 
300 ; they may then enjoy the economies of scale at pre- 
sent achieved by all the multiples but only by a few co- 
ops. They should match the prices of their most success- 
ful private competitors in each trade and area. They 
should buy the goods the customer wants—whether 
these come from the CWS or from a private manufac- 
turer. And they should maintain the highest standards 
of location, lay out, appearance and service. The whole- 
sale societies should become more conscious of their 
obligation to serve the retail co-op not as a fellow co- 
operator but as a trade customer. They should charge 
economic prices, varying these and their margins (which 
so far they have for no good reason seemed reluctant to 
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do) according to the actual services they perform. The 
wholesale societies should also narrow the range of their 
production and base all decisions about production on a 
comparison of the relative return on capital. 

Thirdly, the commission recommends the formation 
of a Co-operative Retail Development Society, stand- 
ing in its own right and financed by bigger sub- 
scriptions from member societies to the Co-operative 
Union. This would provide common consultancy 
services on selling, business and managerial methods 
and techniques; act as a channel for development 
finance (at some cost, it would seem, to the status of the 
CWS bank); and be responsible for the formation of 
national co-operative chains of specialist shops, of which 
the first should be a chain of footwear shops. 

It is largely but not entirely through this body that 
the commission hopes to attain its fourth major object: 
an expansion of co-operative retail trade in general, 
to which any expansion in wholesaling and pro- 
duction would have to be subordinated. The aim 
in the next ten years, the report suggests, should be to 
increase food sales by one-third and to double non- 
food sales. The capital investment required is put at 
£200 million, or about twice the current annual rate of 
capital expenditure. To meet that cost the societies 
would have to build up their reserves—at some cost to 
their dividends, which the commission would prefer to 
see stabilised rather than increased. The societies 
should also raise interest rates on their capital, with the 
object not so much of attracting new money as of dis- 
couraging withdrawals, and reduce the big fund of 
investments (not all of which are truly liquid assets) 
that they hold outside the movement, thus bringing 
down their liquidity ratio. Only in these ways could 
expansion on the scale hoped for be made possible. 


ILL these fairly rosy hopes lessen the sting of the 

V4 goad of internal reform urged in the report ? The 
commission has not found it easy to reconcile its refresh- 
ing insistence on the need to live with and by the prin- 
ciples of economic competition with co-operative ideals. 
Sometimes it seems to have stopped short of the logical 
conclusions. It does not recommend a separation of the 
wholesale side from production, though some members 
were in favour of such a split in spite of the administra- 
tive upheaval it would cause; and it does not say 
explicitly—though some of its recommendations point 
clearly that way—that the societies should specialise in 
what they do well and cut out what they do not. The 
underlying assumption seems to be that given effort 
and investment (which have been so conspicuously 
lacking) expansion in the co-op share of business is 
possible in almost every field of retailing. That seems 
inherently optimistic, but it is a prospect which might 
encourage the co-operative societies to accept the 
structural recommendations that are designed to make 
them economically efficient units. This is a radical 
report aimed at a stuffy, conservative organisation which 
has fallen badly behind the times. After such a report 
no movement could possibly sit back and do nothing. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


IN THE MARKETS 


Conversion Success 


EST hopes in the gilt edged market were that the conver- 
B sion operation would result in about £600 million of 
the maturing £676 million of 4 per cent Conversion stock 
1957-1958 being exchanged into the new 43 per cent Con- 
version stock 1963 or the §3 per cent Conversion stock 1974. 
In fact no less than £650 million of the maturing stock was 
converted—{352 million into the 1963 stock and {£298 
million into the 1974 stock, so that a mere £26 million will 
have to be repaid on June 15th. This approximate result, to 
which the small amounts on the Post Office register have 
still to be added, exceeds all expectations. 

Clearly the money market and perhaps the banks, hungry 
for short dated stocks, were responsible for it. In hoping 
for a total of £600 million the authorities had already 
reckoned on the conversion of the Government’s own hold- 
ings and they can have added little to them between the 
announcement of the conversion offer and last Monday, 
when it closed, for the market price remained above the 
Government broker’s price. Big quantities of the maturing 
stock were bought for conversion, presumably mainly into 
the 1963 stock. The success of the conversion operation 
marks the fact that the maturing 1957-1958 stock was 
largely a “City stock” held in the banks and discount 
houses. 

The Government broker now has a supply of both the 
new stocks, and the shorter dated of them looks likely to 
encounter an active demand when the gilt edged market 
resumes its strength. The nature of the response to the 
offer however seems to suggest that a large part of the £352 
million of 1963 stock must already be held in investors’ 
hands. 


The Morning After 


JOSE who guessed that whén the Government’s con- 
- version operation was out of the way and the strikes 
and threatened strikes held the field, the gilt-edged market 
might be ready for a reaction, were certainly right. Gilt- 
edged prices have tumbled, particularly pronounced on 
Wednesday and on Thursday morning. The Financial 
Times index of Government securities which stood at 83.52 
at the end of last week had reached 82.32 by Wednesday 
evening. Naturally, solid investors like the banks that had 
bought heavily over previous weeks have not sold. But 
the speculative and semi-speculative fringe of the investing 
public quickly changed step, and soon landed the jobbers 
with far more stock than they expected and prices were 
widened. An oddity of this move is that the §4 per cent 
Exchequer stock of 1966, recently the most popular counter 
in the market, was among the most heavily sold. In the 
first three days of this week it has fallen ;%; to £1013. 
This stock had attracted speculative buying because it was 
generally believed that the Government broker was near 





the end of his supply and that a quick rise might follow 
the closing of his “tap.” But it is still open ; the turn in 
the market has arrived first. 

This setback in gilt-edged, which with wisdom may prove 
to be short-lived, is based on the same reasoning as the 
weakening of sterling: confidence in the British recovery 
is under test; the firmness of the Government and the 
common sense of the trade unions are the two indicators 
by which it will be reassessed. Some of the same thinking 
applies also to the industrial share market but with two 
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important points of difference. A sign of weakening on 
the wage issue might also be a forerunner of renewed infla- 
tion and that should not be bad for equities. Moreover, 
through most of the past week Wall Street has held its 
ground well and taken investors’ thoughts off American 
recession. Therefore the decline on the industrial side of 
the market was small. On Wednesday, a thoroughly bad 
day for gilt-edged, hardly any decline occurred in industrials, 
and over the whole week The Economist indicator shows a 
fali of only 2.3 at 181.3. 


THE STRIKE FRONT 


Sterling Loses Ground 


ESPITE the April gold and dollar gain sterling has lost 
D ground this week. From $2.81j the spot rate in the 
official market against the dollar has this week slipped to 
$2.814. The selling has reflected the news from the strike 
front, but not because the sellers feared the bus strike or the 
threatened railway strike. Sellers of sterling feared only 
that the Government’s nerves might snap and concessions 
might be given that would undermine the growth of con- 
fidence so laboriously built up since last September. Hot 
money is not flowing into London now, since the forward 
discounts on sterling approximately straddle the interest rate 
differential between the London and the New York markets 
and that may be small loss. But there has also been evidence 
of an ebbing in the commercial demand for sterling. 
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Furthermore, as long as the rate against the dollar is over 
$2.81 there is no particular incentive to rebuild working 
balances. The rate has been allowed to crumble with little 
intervention on the part of the authorities until it 
momentarily touched $2.81. It is not their habit to inter- 
vene in support of sterling on any appreciable scale when 
the rate is still above the nominal parity. The rate for 
transferable sterling has yielded correspondingly to around 
$2.7922 and that for security sterling though it showed 
more resistance at first has fallen to $2.79. 


Sterling has also lost ground against most Continental 
currencies. At this time, demands by British tourists begin 
to weigh appreciably on the market. The German mark 
is still exceptionally strong, both on commercial and capital 
account. An appreciable part of the movement of capital 
out of dollars is finding its way to Germany where the attrac- 
tion of high rates of interest does not have to be minimised 
by forward sales of the currency at a discount. 


Looking for the Pence 


HE Transport Commission is not likely to be able to 

finance an early increase in railwaymen’s wages from 
the programme of economies and faster re-equipment that 
was announced this week. The commission’s refusal to 
make a firm commitment to the unions would seem to imply 
that it has doubts, too, whether this programme will achieve 
all the economies required. To pay, say, the 3 per cent 
increase that the trade union nominee on the wages tribunal 
recommended in his minority report on cost of living 
grounds (the unions have now asked for 4 per cent) would 
cost roughly {11 million a year. But the commission has 
already been searching for savings amounting to £15 million 
a year to off-set the recent fall in traffic receipts and keep its 
current rate of loss within the limits set by the half-used 
Government loan. So the combined cuts ought to find at 
least £26 million a year—roughly 5 per cent of the railways’ 
annual revenue outlay. 


There are three main directions in which the commission 
is setting out to try to achieve this, but it is not saying how 
much it hopes to get. The present traffics preclude any 
further general increase in railway charges, but a selec- 
tive raising of certain freight and, later in the year after an 
application has been made to the Transport Tribunal, of a 
few passenger fares is intended. Secondly, it has instructed 
the regional managements to cut down further on their 
working expenses, including: 


(i) tailoring freight and passenger services more closely to 
the movement of traffic ; 


(ii) closing more uneconomic branch lines more quickly, 
with the help of the Government ; consideration is now 
being given to the closing of 30 lines, involving a net annual 
saving of about £500,000 ; 


(iii) again with Government help, the commission hopes 
that it may be able to shift responsibility for the upkeep 
of road bridges and level crossings, presumably to local 
authorities ; 

(iv) abandoning those boat train services to the continent 
that incur big losses ; 


(v) pruning maintenance expenditure and _ scrapping 
100,000 wagons this year ; 

(vi) cutting manpower, mainly by not replacing the rail- 
waymen that leave the service. 
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Tke third way in which the commission is hoping to 
improve its finances this year is by re-accelerating its re- 
equipment programme, and the Government has agreed, 
on the understanding, however, “that the unions will play 
their full part,” to authorise the spending of £170 million 
this year and next, instead of the £145 million in both 
years to which the railways were cut back last autumn. But 
much time has already been lost and, except perhaps for 
the main-line diesel and multiple unit train set programmes, 
on which an extra £6 million may be authorised, this 
investment was never expected to produce significant returns 
as early as this year. Presumably, too, the decision to allow 
this increased spending still hinges on the actions of the 
unions. Even if a strike does take place after all, and it 
would cost the railways dear, the economies and the 
accelerated rate of modernisation would still be worth 
pursuing. ' 


GOLD RESERVES 


April’s Good Increase 


HOUGH the bus strike and the threats of wider disturb- 
rs ances had cast some shadow ahead in the exchange 
markets—notably upon sterling’s performance vis-a-vis 
European currencies—they did not prevent Britain from 
achieving last month another notable increase in the gold 
and dollar reserves. These rose during April by $144 
million, to $2,914 million, the equivalent of more than 
£1,000 million. At first glance the increase may appear 
to compare unfavourably with the achievement of the 
previous month, when the reserves rose by $231 million. 
Most of that movement was, however, attributable to the 
exceptional surplus earned on EPU transactions during 


RESERVES SINCE THE CRISIS 


True dollar Actual Reserves at 
balance in change end of 
period* in reserves period 
1957 :— 
IN 60.50 ve aaewee-aewne —300 —225 2,142 
POE ccc cewshcw wees —2%6 —292 1,850 
NOS auc se cebicwietia sects +141 +243 2,093 
PRE oon ek backdteues + 7il + 92 2,185 
SNE 66s sadecacvics + 86 + 88 2,273 
1958 :— 
NEN 6-54.55 ca bes waka + 166 +131 2,404 
PN so eres Sugaatants +206 +135 2,539 
WE cisions oo. stsnw dalaieinniate +148 +231 2,770 
PENS cviteeicecaeeckess ss + 137 + 144 2,914 


* Adjusting for one month lag in EPU settlements, for $250 million drawn 
from Export-Import Bank in October, and for small receipts of US aid. 


February—which, following the customary lag in settle- 
ments, contributed $94 million to the reserves in March. 
The corresponding gold receipt from EPU' last month, in 
respect of the surplus actually earned in March, was only 
$11 million, and the receipt due this month (representing 
75 per cent of April’s surplus of £2 million) will be $4 
million. Hence, if the figures are adjusted so as to include 
the EPU gold payments in the months in which they were 
earned, the true dollar balance for April is seen to have 
been little different from that for March. As the accom- 
panying table shows, it declined only from $148 million to 
$137 million, but was substantially less than the peak earn- 
ings achieved in February. The prospect for the reserves 
is now clouded by the strike, It should be emphasised 
also that the good gains of recent months are partly 
seasonal. 
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Rickshaw 
in Regent Street 


On your way to the Far East? Then make 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, your first stop. 
Here you will find a mine of information on 
matters oriental. Wherever you may be bound 
- Colombo or Rangoon, Manila or Calcutta - 
we can give you an up-to-date picture of local 
conditions. We can brief you on such things as 
currencies and monetary regulations, and 
provide you with credit information. As the 
biggest British bank established by the Far East 
for the Far East, with branches in thirteen Asian 
countries, we are in a unique position to advise 
and help you. You are welcome to draw on our 
knowledge and services. 


THE 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET - EC3 


Offices in Europe and the United States and throughcut the Far East 



























Samuel 
Montagu 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 


eee 
Established 1853 
Foreign Exchange, Foreign Collecitons, 
Letters of Credit, Acceptance Credits, Securities, 
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The cow is DANISH 





the tractor is BRITISH 


Why? Because Denmark sells to buy and 
buys to sell with a record of nearly a century 
of fair trading. 


About two-thirds of Denmark’s exports are 
agricultural products and reciprocal trade 
with Britain is the very foundation on 
which Denmark’s economy is built. 


Denmark sold to Britain last year products to 
the total value of £114,629,187—£25,757,110 
in butter. 


Denmark bought, in total, £85,737,973 in 
raw materials and manufactured goods from 
Britain, among them tractors and other 
machinery — almost the same ratio of 
purchases to sales as New Zealand. 


It is of vital importance to Denmark’s farmers 
that these facts should be clearly understood 
at a time when there is much discussion of 
‘dumping’. 

No Danish products are ‘dumped’ 


The price of butter in the Danish home market 
is the average of the export prices. Further- 
more, far from unloading surplus butter on 
the British market below the cost of produc- 
tion, Denmark sent somewhat less last year 
than the previous year. 


The Danish surplus of the past year is at this 
moment being sold in Denmark’s home 
market at a substantial loss to the producers. 
Denmark’s home consumption of butter has, 
in fact, been increased by 52 per cent since 
the beginning of this year. 


D E N M AR K stands for efficient production and fair trading with BR R I T A { N 


ISSUED BY DANISH AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS 
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STEEL 


Are Stocks Coming Down? 


URING the first quarter of this year demand for steel in 
Britain held up rather better than might have been 
expected, but in recent weeks it has fallen off more sharply. 
The motor industry still wants increasing quantities of steel, 
and this is also true of some of its suppliers such as the drop 
forgers, though not all. But the car manufacturers are no 
longer ordering as far in advance as they have had to do 
during most of the postwar period. This process, by which 
the maturing of extra capacity is making it possible for the 
producer to offer shorter deliveries, which in its turn enables 
the customer not to commit himself too far in advance, is 
at work throughout the steel industry (and others); but for 
certain products the fall in demand has more specific 
causes. The slackening of building activity is being reflected 
fairly quickly in demand for structural steel (which tends to 
be wanted in the early stages of any building project). 
Cuts and delays in railway investment have cut the top off 
the planned peak in wagon building, as have difficulties in 
introducing continuous braked wagons ; this has softened 
demand for light steel plate. For many medium and light 
steel products, demand had already weakened ; it is being 
affected further by some slack in general engineering. 
The steel industry is beginning to feel that for some 
products at least demand has fallen well below the quan- 





Hard Core of Unemployment 
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tities that customers must still be consuming—and that at 
last customers are beginning to run down stocks. It is no 
longer so easy to be confident that steel is better than 
money: the last change in steel prices, after all, was the 
first reduction in 19 years. The latest indications were that 
consumers had in stock 16-17 weeks’ steel (the stocks indeed 
seemed to have increased since the beginning of the year). 
It would not be out of line with normal operations if those 
were gradually to be brought back to say 12 weeks’ sup- 
plies ; but it could make a difference of more than a million 
ingot tons of steel to the industry’s output this year. The 
industry’s own operating stocks, too, are high at present ; 
but these seem so far plausibly explainable in terms of plans 
for closing down certain parts of steel works later in the 
year, or of building up ingots for new finishing capacity 
to come in. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


The First Export Order 


HE first of two agreements was signed in London last 

week covering the building of a British-designed nuclear 
power plant in Italy. The Nuclear Power Plant Company, 
a consortium of nine companies including C. A. Parsons, 
Head Wrightson, McAlpine’s, and Whessoe, signed a seven- 
year collaboration agreement with AGIP Nucleare, sub- 
sidiary of the Italian state-owned ENI group, and on July 





only 38 per cent of the Welshmen who 
were wholly unemployed in January 
had found a job two months later, 
whereas in the London region, the cor- 
























At being well, unemployment falls 
in ‘April. But last month the 
number of people out of work in 
Britain rose by 11,000 to 444,000. This 
figure still represents no more than 2 
per cent of all employees and the in- 
crease between March and April was 
entirely among juveniles, presumably 
mainly school-leavers who had regis- 
tered at the employment exchanges 
only shortly before the count was taken 
in the week following the Easter holi- 
days. Moreover, the general level of 
unemployment is below that in April 
1952, when the textile recession had 
brought the total up to 468,000. But 
last month 45 per cent of all the names 
on the unemployment registers, includ- 
ing those recorded as only temporarily 


GETTING BACK A JOB 


Proportion of those wholly unemployed in 
January, 1958, who obtained work within two 


months 
Per cent 
Males Females 
London and South East .. 56 74 
a eee 46 57 
p PREP ETE E EPC eS 51 58 
South Western......... 49 51 
WO cc.cteetstconras 53 62 
North Midlands ........ 47 55 
East and West Ridings .. 49 62 
North Western ........ 50 57 
DONS os b.dnccectcnse 47 54 
Ik aide ch etnseneees 43 43 
Sc iereteaweecus 38 4l 


stopped, had been there for over 8 
weeks ; six years ago the corresponding 
proportion was only 30 per cent. 
Recently, however, and even going 
back three years, the hard core of un- 
employment has been growing only 
slightly faster than the softer core 
around it. In April, 1955, 40 per cent 
of the unemployed had been idle for 
over 8-weeks. But because of the rise 
in the total numbers unemployed, in 
April more people had been out of 
work for longer than 8 weeks than at 
any other time in the postwar period. 
They now represent nearly I per cent 
of the total of all employees. Some of 
them would seem to be virtually un- 
employable. A more detailed count 
taken in March showed that out of the 
total of 433,000, 25,000 had been out 
of work over a year and another 26,000 
for between six and twelve months. 
This is the general picture of 
unemployment and on a nationwide 
basis in Great Britain it does not give 
cause for concern. But in Northern 
Ireland the average unemployment rate 
is 10.8 per cent, at no unemployment 
exchange is it under § per cent and in 
Belfast and Londonderry it is 20 per 
cent. In Scotland the rate is 3.6 per 
cent and in Wales 3.9 per cent. As 
one of the accompanying tables shows, 


responding proportion was §6 per cent. 


There are particular towns and areas 
in England, as well as in Scotland and 
Wales, where unemployment is parti- 
cularly high. Among the development 
areas, Merseyside has the highest rate 
—5.7 per cent among men in the Liver- 
pool area and 2.4 per cent among 
women—although the duration of un- 
employment is comparatively low. In 
Plymouth, where the average level is 
the same as in Liverpool, the record is 
worse among women than among men. 
This is true, too, in Greenock where 
II per cent of women are out of work 
and where unemployment is certainly 
persistent—nearly two-thirds of all 
those unemployed there in April had 
been looking for a job for over eight 
weeks. 


SOME BLACK PATCHES 


Numbers unemployed on April |4th 


Per cent 
8 weeks Over rate 
Area and Total of 
under* weeks unem- 
ployed 
Anglesey .... 462 893 1,355 II- 
Swansea area. 1,697 2,093 3,790 6-0 
Dundee ..... 2,178 2,683 4,861 5-4 
Greenock.... 1,309 2,169 3,478 8-0 
Plymouth area 1,773 1,829 3,602 4-4 
Liverpool area 10,518 10,860 21,378 4-4 


* Including temporarily stopped. 
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1st building work will start on a 200 megawatt nuclear power 
station 40 miles south of Rome. Details of the building 
contract are still being settled but equipment valued at about 
£10 million will be provided from this country, representing 
half the total cost of the station. 

This is the world’s first export order for a full-sized 
nuclear power station, and it is likely to provide the template 
for future contracts. Three features are important. The 
first is that it is linked to a collaboration agreement by which 
the British contractor undertakes in effect to train the foreign 
company in nuclear design so that it will become progres- 
sively less dependent on outside technical aid. The second 
is the relatively small size of the station. Few foreign coun- 
tries have as highly developed a national electricity transmis- 
sion grid as Britain ; the size of their power stations is there- 
fore geared to the level of regional demand. The cost of 
electricity from Calder Hall type plants is closely linked 
with size ; capital costs per kilowatt for a 400 megawatt 
reactor would by some estimates be 20 per cent less than 
that of the 150 mW reactors now being built. But Senor 
Mattei explained when he was in London that the 200 mW 
reactor he was buying for Italy was the biggest that could 
be used economically in the Rome region—particularly since 
such power stations are only suitable for base-load genera- 
tion. The third feature of this contract is that it has 
apparently kept the Nuclear Power Plant group too heavily 
employed to bid for either the World Bank power station 
contract in Southern Italy or the Japanese contract for 
which tenders have been invited from three of NPPC’s 
British competitors. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


Kuwait Oil for Japan? 


HE Ruler of Kuwait has finally decided to grant the 
"TL rigne to search for and exploit oil reserves offshore in 
Kuwait’s “ undivided half” of the Kuwait-Saudi Arabian 
Neutral Zone to the Japanese consortium that has already 
secured the Saudi Arabian rights there. The terms offered 
by the Japanese to Kuwait are thought to be similar to 
those already accepted by Saudi Arabia—with 56 per cent of 
the profits going to the host government. Both governments 
will have the right to insist that the profits be calculated not 
only on production, but also on a completely integrated 
operation of refining, transporting and distribution in the 
consuming country, though Kuwait may have been more 
prudent than Saudi Arabia in providing that it need not 
exercise this option until it is satisfied that these later phases 
are being carried out at a profit. 

With concessions from both host governments of the 
Neutral Zone the Japanese can now start work offshore. 
Among sixty or so Japanese firms which make up the con- 
sortium there are no oil companies with experience of off- 
shore drilling, but qualified American drilling contractors 
will not be hard to find. The chances of finding oil in 
quantity in this area, so near to the large Safaniya field 
off the Saudi Arabia shore, are rated high. And if oil is 
found, the combined resources of the Japanese consortium 
may prove more capable than they appear on paper of 
transporting, refining and selling the oil to Japanese con- 
sumers. Much will depend on the share of the Japanese 
market—which now consumes some 12 million tons a year 
—they are able to win, either by price competition or 
by securing preferential treatment from the Japanese 
government. 
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For the unsuccessful bidders for the Kuwait concession 
the only solace is that they are now saved from the 
embarrassment of co-operating closely with an oil company 
that has conceded to Saudi Arabia terms that they would 
not be willing to concede themselves. By accepting the 
Japanese offer, to the discomfiture of the British and 
American oil companies, the Kuwait government has cer- 
tainly proved its independence of Whitehall and Washington. 
Whether its revenue will benefit or suffer in the long run 
remains to be seen. 


TIN 


The Russian Threat 


O one was surprised by last week’s decision of the 

International Tin Council to hold the rate of produc- 
tion at 23,000 tons for the next (July-September) quarter 
and thus to continue to apply restriction at a rate of about 
40 per cent. In the market where cash tin hovers just 
above the “floor” price of £730 a ton the decision had 
negligible effect. Nor is there any significant change in the 
allocation of the quota among the producing countries ; 
minor alterations have been accepted. Thailand’s quota 
goes up from 1,690 tons to 1,920 tons, and Nigeria’s from 
1,228 tons to 1,357 tons. Indonesia on the other hand 
takes a cut of 235 tons to 4,464 tons and Bolivia one of 
120 tons to 4,580 tons; the Malayan quota remains 
unchanged at 8,625 tons. 

Nevertheless the chairman of the Committee, M. Georges 
Peter, has expressed his belief that public confidence in the 
restriction scheme has increased since the beginning of the 
year. If his diagnosis is right that confidence must be based 
upon the existence of the special fund to which some coun- 
tries agreed to subscribe after their third and final contribu- 
tions to the buffer stock (which had brought its buying 
power to approximately 23,500 tons) had been called. 
Neither the amount of the fund nor even the names of the 
countries contributing is to be disclosed. But it is clear 
that without it the buffer stock and therefore the whole 
international scheme would be in jeopardy. The tug of war 
is now between the metal coming forward from the largest 
non-restricting producer—Russia—and the buffer aug- 
mented by the special fund. The Tin Council expects 
Russian exports in the second and third quarters of this 
year again to be a little higher than in the corresponding 
period of last year. In the first two months of 1958 imports 
into West Europe from Russia and Poland (swelled possibly 
by some transit trade in Chinese tin) amounted to 3,100 
tons against 9,300 tons in the whole of 1957. That suggests 
that Russia is now a bigger exporter than Nigeria and 
ebout level with Thailand. 


CYCLES 


A New, Lower Level ? 


HE bicycle industry has been up against it for quite a 
T time. But the news that one of the British Cycle Cor- 
poration’s factories in Birmingham is to close down because 
there is “no alternative but to accept the situation that 4 
new level of trade exists” marks a public change of think- 
ing for one, at least, of the two remaining leading producers 
of bicycles in this country. Both home and overseas markets 
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However tricky 


your transport 
problem, B.R.S. 


can handle it 


Circumstances may be against you. But 
British Road Services are on your side — 
always. A telephone call to your local 
B.R.S. depot quickly brings you a helping 
hand from a nationwide organisation with 
a willing and experienced staff and a vast 
fleet of vehicles of all kinds, regularly 
maintained, and ready to tackle any job, at 
any time. Modern methods and equipment 
ensure careful attention to every load, and 
the B.R.S. teleprinter network provides the 
means for rapid transmission of your 
special instructions. 


A B.R.S. vehicle with an insulated container for the 
carriage of fresh, chilled, and frozen meat, frozen 
foods and other commodities which have to be kept 
at an even temperature. This container has a 
capacity of 735 cubic feet and 6 tons — just one of 
the many and varied services B.R.S. render to Trade 
and Industry. 


Uf you find transport something of a problem... 


British Road Services 


— the best link between dispatch and delivery 





























WITHIN THE LETHAL ZONE 


Shell meets the challenge 


O A WORLD HUNGRY FOR ENERGY, nuclear 
power holds out rich promise. With it, 
inescapably, come complex new problems 
which can be mastered only by new thinking. 


Conventional lubricants, for instance, are 
useless when exposed to radiation. They 
break down, thicken and form harsh solids. 
Yet the lubricants needed for mechanisms 
close to the reactor may have to withstand 
radiation 4 million times stronger than would 
killa man. Some of them have to take such 
punishment continuously for two years or 
more, for the complicated mechanisms they 
lubricate cannot be serviced without closing 
down the reactor altogether—a costly business 
with plant involving a capital outlay of some 
£50,000,000. 


Here was the challenge... Where was the 
answer? Shell was first to foresee the problem. 
In 1953, a special group was set up at Shell’s 
Thornton Research Centre to study the effects 
of atomic radiation on lubricants. Searching 
tests took place there and under actual reactor 


radiation at the Atomic Energy Research 
Establishment at Harwell; and in 1957, after 
four years of research, Shell introduced the 
first-ever range of Atomic Power Lubricants, 
named Shell APL. 


This is the only range of proved radiation- 
resistant lubricants on the market today. Oils 
and greases from this range, as well as other 
Shell Industrial Lubricants, are in daily use 
both at Harwell and at Calder Hall, England, 
the world’s first full-scale nuclear power 
Station. They have also been chosen for the 
new British atomic power station now being 
built at Bradwell, Essex. 


Here is Shell “Leadership in Lubrication” 
in action—anticipating a need, undertaking 
fundamental research, and finally developing 
the products to solve a problem of world-wide 
importance. 
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have been shrinking since 1955, when some 3} million 
cycles were made. Last year the total was only 23 million, 
and though home sales picked up a little in 1957, both home 
and overseas markets have declined further during the last 
few months. 

The reason for the fall in exports is fairly clear. Primarily 
it is because more of the countries that formerly bought large 
numbers of British bicycles have been following the usual 
policy of protecting their own nascent domestic industries. 
The manufacture of bicycles does not call for a complicated 
or heavy engineering industry and it is often one of the first 
things to which a country reaching out for quantity produc- 
tion in industry sets its hand. Local, and small scale, assem- 
bly can be developed using, perhaps, imported parts, and 
in the-last couple of years the Japanese have. begun to re- 
appear as serious competitors supplying these components— 
as well as finished models—to countries in South East Asia 
and east Africa. In other Asian countries, such as India, 
recent balance of payments troubles have reinforced the 
arguments for stronger protection of the growing home 
industry. Several countries in South America have stopped 
mporting altogether, while the United States, which once 
took a sixth of the British industry’s entire output, raised 
its tariff by a third three years ago. But import controls do 
not explain all of their industry’s export difficulties. Failure 
to meet the competition of other exporting countries has 
also played a part, as is shown by the successes of the 
Japanese and more recently, on a smaller scale, by those of 
the Czechs, too. After the American tariff was raised, British 
exports were halved while the Dutch and the Germans rose, 
and the German producers replaced this country as the 
largest supplier both of complete machines and of parts 
and accessories. Last year however American imports from 
all countries fell, those from Germany more than any other, 
and the German industry fared altogether even more badly 
than the British manufacturers. 

The weakness of the home market is more difficult ‘to 
explain. Sales fell away first after hire purchase controls 
were tightened just over two years ago, but the market 
recovered only moderately when they were later relaxed, 
and the present state of decline has spread to sales of 
powered machines and scooters as well. -Are people now 
spending what money they have on more ambitious kinds 
of consumer hardware ? It may be significant that the 
Dutch and German home markets have also turned sour. At 
any rate, the largest British producer does not appear to 
expect a quick return to the level of business of only a few 
years ago. 


MONEY TURNOVER 


A New Index 


USEFUL addition to regular series of financial statistics 

has this week been announced by the Midland Bank. 
Last January, in his first annual statement as chairman of 
the bank, Lord Monckton explained that the bank had been 
studying the behaviour of current account balances, and then 
published some of the results of that investigation in the 
form of an annual index number reflecting the fluctuations 
since the war in the aggregate turnover on such accounts at 
the Midland Bank. To prevent the figures from being 
dominated by financial transactions arising from the activi- 
ties of the money and new issue markets (as the “ Town” 
clearing totals published by the Bankers’ Clearing House 
ate), the bank excluded from the calculation the whole 
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turnover at the “handful ” of its branches where that sort 
of business is mainly concentrated. The interest aroused by 
these statistics has encouraged the bank to rework them on 
a quarterly basis, with adjustments for differences in the 
number of working days in each quarter ; to present the 
whole quarterly series for the period since 1946; and to 
arrange to continue it at quarterly intervals in future. 
The series is described as an index of “ business turn- 
over,” but it reflects money turnover rather than business 
activity, Subject to 
the special exclu- 
sions already noted, 
the index embraces 
every sort of trans- 
action that gives rise 
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years of continuous 
rise in the national 
income. in money 
terms, covered -by. 
the figures, there 
has also been, as the 
accompanying chart shows, a continuous rise in the 
annual drawings on current accounts. But there is no close 
correlation between the two. In three of the past seven 
years the drawings have expanded faster than gross national 
income ; in four years they have lagged behind it. The new 
series is therefore most likely to be used for the light it can 
throw on the velocity of turnover on current accounts. By 
combining it with an index based on the average balances 
held on such accounts by the clearing banks as a whole 
(shown in the lower line in the chart) it is possible to derive 
an index of rate of turnover. An index of that kind will 
certainly be much superior to any that can be computed 
from the figures published by the clearing house, since these 
naturally take no account (inter alia) of the large proportion 
of bank debits that arise from transfers between accounts 
at the same bank. 
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AIR TRANSPORT 


Was Cassandra Right? 


INCE the war, the international airlines have been 

drafting their plans on the assumption of a straight- 
line increase in traffic of 15 per cent per annum and their 
present heavy re-equipment plans are geared to these esti- 
mates. Isolated voices have warned them that this might 
be an optimistic foundation for capital investment pro- 
grammes running, as in the case of BOAC, to more than 
£250 million during the next few years. Looking at the 
latest traffic’ results, the airlines are beginning to wonder 
whether those Cassandras might not be right. 

Many of the airline results that are now being published 
relate to the calendar year 1957, when air traffic was boom- 
ing. Among the big operators, Pan-American, which 
handles more international traffic than any other airline, 
carried nearly 15 per cent more traffic than in the previous 
year and for the first time in its history required no govern- 
ment subsidy. The Dutch airline, KLM, whose business 
depends largely on carrying traffic between foreign 
countries, increased its revenue by 15 per cent, but higher 
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operating costs absorbed most of the increase and profits 
remained roughly the same as in 1956. 

The accounts of the two British air corporations run to 
April 1st and the first rough estimates of their results 
reflects a rather different state of affairs. BOAC has made 
a net loss of £23 million, nearly a third of it due to poorer 
traffic in the last few weeks. BEA made its highest profit 
yet, slightly more than £1 million compared with £600,000 
for 1956-57. But this profit was achieved because of 
“important savings in expenditure ” and in spite of “ dis- 
appointing traffic trends.” BEA puts the increase in traffic 
this year at Io per cent, whereas a year ago it was showing 
increases ranging from 18 to 25 per cent. 

This smaller increase than the airlines have catered for 
may be cushioned by the introduction of third-class fares 
on the North Atlantic this summer (and probably inside 
Europe next year) and also, oddly enough, by a revival 
of first-class travel. First-class services disappeared almost 
entirely inside Europe following the introduction of tourist 
fares ; this week BEA put the first of several mixed-class 
Viscounts into service, carrying a separate cabin with 12 
first-class seats to 47 tourist. The ratio of first to tourist 
seats BEA intend to offer on different routes varies from 
roughly one in four on flights to Paris to one in eight on 
Swiss services. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union Defends its Gold 


HE South African government has this week announced 
is series of measures to check the loss of gold and foreign 
exchange and to try to discourage the outflow of capital. 
The Reserve Bank’s gold and foreign assets on May 2nd 
were £79,656,000, showing a loss of £1,214,000 on the 
week, of £22 million since the beginning of the year and of 
£38 million since July 1957. The Finance Minister, Mr 
Maude, has now ordered the commercial banks to increase 
their ratio of liquid assets to deposits by four percentage 
points over a period of two months. The banks have also 
been instructed to concentrate the reduction in advances 
implied by this move on those credits that would be used 
to finance imports. 

In addition there is to be strictér control on exchange 
transactions with other sterling area countries by residents 
of South Africa. The previous permission to retain up to 
£10,000 in another sterling area country is withdrawn. Cur- 
rency allowances for travel in sterling countries will hence- 
forth be subject to the same restrictions as those applying to 
non-sterling countries. Finally, dealing with the problem 
nearer its roots, the South African authorities are increas- 
ing rates of interest. The previously announced conversion 
terms for the 33 per cent stock due for redemption 
this year are being amended in favour of the holders 
and this move is likely to affect the terms for all domestic 
borrowing in the Union. 


CREDIT SQUEEZE 


Stultified Initiative 


N outspoken criticism of the principle of direct control 
A of bank advances was made this week by the outgoing 
President of the Institute of Bankers, Mr T. M. Bland, in his 
annual address. Mr Bland regards a “ mandatory limitation 
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on the volume of advances, whether quantitative or propor- 
tionate ” as the “ worst of all weapons by means of which 
a modern state can circumscribe the full freedom of action 
ot its banks.” 

It is frustrating alike to the bankers and to the public we 
serve ; it stultifies initiative ; and, worst of all, it inevitably 
reduces almost to vanishing point the element of competi- 
tion in British banking, which, in my opinion, is essential 
to the health, not only of banking, but of our whole 
economy. 

In this criticism, which most bankers would endorse, Mr 
Bland is distinguishing between the “directive” type of 
control and more general pressures exerted through the 
natural processes of monetary policy. He wondered, indeed, 
whether, if the screws had been turned at every stage a little 
sooner and a little tighter, the necessity for the quantitative 
limitation to which the bankers “ reluctantly subscribed ” 
last time would ever have arisen. 


CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE 


Home but Not Colonial 


HE Capital Issues Committee is evidently treating appli- 
zt cations by overseas borrowers to raise new money in 
this country more firmly than domestic applications. In the 
second quarter of last year the CIC turned down three 
overseas applicants who sought to raise nearly £223 million. 


CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE 
Applications Allowed Refused Refusals 
£ mn. 


£ mn. £ mn. __ per cent. 
Total :— 
ee ook asscecans 498-5 479-2 19-3 3-9 
oe | re 495-7 273-7 221-9 44-5 
SOT EPO  snscckescce 377-4 328-5 48-9 12-9 
Oe 331-5 287-6 43-9 13-2 
a 1,703 -0 1,369-1 333-9 19-6 
0 WE 555k winens 351-1 251-6 99-5 28-3 


Of which : Overseas 
(excluding governments) 


coer, 0) See cuwscectawce 32-2 29-5 2°7 8-4 
Se Sr re 228-6 27-3 201-4 88-0 
ee 42-3 23-4 18-9 44-7 
ec ne ee 21-6 21-6 ai ss 

PO UOT oa sen teseecwse 324-8 101-9 222-8 68-6 
RO. DP OR hecess cunts 100-7 9-3 91-4 90-8 


In March the proposed Rhodesian Anglo-American issue 
was pared by the CIC. In the first quarter of this year the 
CIC refused four applicants and cut two others (blocking 
projected issues of over {91 million by overseas borrowers.) 
Fourteen other overseas applicants were allowed to raise 
£9 million between them. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Sitrep in the Lords 


N a delightful exchange of wit and courtesy with Lord 

Lucas in the House of Lords last Wednesday, the Lord 
Chancellor gave their Lordships a clear explanation of the 
stage now reached by the Registrar and the Court in 
implementing the Restrictive Trade Practices Act of 1956. 
Three “heavy and important” cases—concerning the 
agreements of the Chemists’ Federation, the Cotton Yarn 
Spinners’ Association and the Cotton Yarn Doublers’ 
Association—are to be heard by the Restrictive Practices 
Court during the Michaelmas Term. They have taken 
nearly eighteen months to prepare and will probably take 
as long as three weeks each to hear. In order to ensure 
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2 common approach to the new procedure the Court will 
sit in one division, but it will expedite its later hearings 
by splitting into two or even three divisions “ fairly soon.” 

The Registrar has notified the parties to over 70 agree- 
ments that he proposes to refer them to the Court. Of 
these 70 agreements, 23 have either been abandoned or 
had all restrictive provisions removed before coming to 
Court. The Lord Chancellor feels that if one third of all 
restrictive agreements proceeded against continue to fall 
by the way before coming to Court at all, then the Act is 
“doing fairly well.” 

A puzzling question to which the Government has not 
referred is whether all the parties to an agreement that is 
abandoned or changed in this way are informed that it 
has been abandoned, and that they can henceforth change 
their trade practices without fear of penalty from their 
fellows. A comprehensive agreement concerning the servic- 
ing of typewriters, for example, has been abandoned. Do 
all the smal] servicing agencies know this ? If they do not, 
neither the Court nor the Registrar has the power to order 
anyone to tell them. 


DEALINGS SUSPENDED 


Paragon Holdings 


OR a company to declare a Io per cent interim dividend 
F and a few days later to rescind it is fortunately rare. 
In doing just that the board of Paragon Holdings and of 
its subsidiary United Patani (Malaya) Rubber Estates has 
stated that: “without its authority the entire liquid re- 
sources of the company and its wholly owned subsidiary 
Cressta Holdings were recently deposited with another 
concern . . . the amount involved is over £300,000... . 
It appears that they are not readily available.” It will 
occasion no surprise that in making that revelation the board 
of Paragon Holdings should also have suggested to the Stock 
Exchange Council that the quotation for and permission to 
deal in the company’s shares be suspended. The Stock 
Exchange Council adopted that suggestion and went further. 
It withdrew on Wednesday permission to deal in the shares 
of six companies in one way or another considered to be 
associated with Paragon Holdings: 

Jong Landor Rubber Estates (now Jon Landor Ltd.) 

Kuala Muda Rubber Estates 

Paragon Holdings 

Pena Industries 

Sunnygama Company 

United Patani (Malaya) Rubber Estates 


It follows that the Stock Exchange Council’s action can- 
not possibly be the end, and is more likely to be the begin- 
ning of this distressing affair. The directors of Paragon 
and of United Patani have indeed already said that legal 
proceedings are being taken to recover the sum of over 
£300,000 involved. Kuala Muda has also reported that 
about £150,000 placed with Paragon was not now available. 
Paragon Holdings—formerly Pahang Para Rubber Syndi- 
cate—has been active in the rubber share takeover market, 
acting on occasion with or through a company called 
Comcor. A point was often made in negotiation that in 
the companies taken over the holding company would leave 
the estates, the agencies, and the managements in being 
anc provide financial knowledge in redeploying the financial 
assets to ddvantage. How then have these financial sur- 
Pluses been deployed ? 
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On April 28th Col Christian de Lisle, the chairman of 
Paragon, resigned from the board, because of “ serious 
differences” with the board. On January 22nd Mr Eli 
Karlin, already a director of Comcor, was appointed a 
director of Paragon. 


CARIBBEAN BANKING 


New Anglo-Canadian Venture 


N important landmark in British banking overseas comes 
Aix the announcement that the Bank of London and South 
America has agreed in principle with the Bank of Montreal 
to establish a new banking company to develop financial 
and banking operations in the Caribbean area. The new 
Bank of London and Montreal will be jointly and equally 
owned, the Bank of London and South America contribut- 
ing 14 branches in that area and its staff and management 
and the Bank of Montreal putting in dollar capital with the 
expectation that the bank will ultimately need a total capital 
equivalent to $20 million (Canadian), The Bank of Montreal 
has no branches in the Caribbean but it has an important 
and growing business there. 

Two points of interest emerge. The manifold exchange 
control difficulties will involve the registration of the Bank 
of London and Montreal outside this country, with the 
approval of the Treasury and the Bank of England. It might 
be registered in the Bahamas; if so, it would be an 
example of a British bank taking a leaf from the shipowners’ 
book. Secondly an Anglo-Canadian banking link is being 
arranged at a timely moment. 

For bank shareholders there are also important implica- 
tions. Banking competition in the Caribbean will be inten- 
sified. Barclays (DC and O) is well established there and 
so is the Royal Bank of Canada. The Bank of London and 
Montreal, when it gets into operation perhaps in six months’ 
time, should be a worthy competitor. Shareholders must 
expect the disappearance from the Bank of London and 
South America’s profit and loss account of that part of the 
earnings of the Caribbean branches previously remitted 
home, and in the first few years the new bank will need 
to build up its own strength before it starts to pay dividends. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The World Bank has approved a loan of $10,765,000 for 
18 years at §} per cent for the modernisation and expansion 
of 11 private industrial enterprises in Austria. About two- 
thirds of the loan will assist firms in the pulp and paper 
industry, and the remainder will be for textile, chemical 
and engineering manufacturers. Three American banks are 
participating in the loan, which is being made to the newly 
established Austrian Investment Credit Corporation. 


* x * 


Trust Corporation of the Bahamas announces that its 
authorised capital has been raised to £1,500,000 and with 
its shareholders now including Morgan Grenfell and Co. 
as well as the Royal Bank of Canada and the Montreal 
Trust Company paid up capital and reserves exceed 
£900,000, 
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BRISTOL AEROPLANE 


ITH luck the best an investor in 

aircraft shares can hope for is that 
his dividend will be left unchanged. 
Ordinary stockholders in Bristol Aero- 
plane have that good fortune and again 
receive 10 per cent even though net 
profits last year fell from £1,065,028 to 
£806,296. The gross profit last year 
actually rose from £2,228,057 to 
£2,581,276 but the increase was more 
than offset by the decline in tax relief 
arising from investment allowances 
(from £265,000 to £77,000) and by the 
sharp increase in interest payments from 
£381,080 to £967,611. The first suggests 
that the company has cut down its fixed 
capital expenditure but the second 
suggests that its bank overdraft has again 
risen,_presumably because of an increase 
in working capital commitments. Bristol 
Aeroplane has a tough financial problem 
to settle and that rests on securing more 
orders for Britannias. The ros. ordinary 
units yield 9} per cent at 10s. 3d. 


DE HAVILLAND 


E HAVILLAND, too, has a financial 

problem but it has a fairly plump 
order book for Comet IV’s, contracts for 
missiles, including the 2,500-mile-range 
ballistic missile, and expectations from 
the DH 121. These factors offer some 
promise for the future and some recom- 
pense for its present troubles. Last year 
saw a serious fall in trading profits from 
£5,558,121 to £3,546,701 and the chair- 
man, Mr W. E. Nixon, does not expect 
this to be reversed “ before the end of 
the current financial year.” De Havilland 
has completed its contracts for aircraft 
and engines being used by the forces 
before it can start to deliver the new 
generation of aircraft, engines and 
missiles. The demand for its smaller 
civil aircraft has also fallen off well 
before it can start to deliver Comet IV’s. 
It must lock away its own money now in 
work-in-progress and in jigs and tools 
since the Government has cut the 
research and development grants. 

De Havilland’s stock and work in 
progress have risen from £18.8 million 
to £23.7 million, reducing its net liquid 
resources from £2.9 mhillion to £1.1 
million, and the group has had to carry 
forward as a charge against future profits 
nearly {1.3 million of expenditure on 
jigs and tools. Mr Nixon says that “to 
a great extent the current year will again 
be one of further development and 
build-up of stock and work in progress 
prior to its realisation in the form of 
sales.” The £1 ordinary units stand at 
15s. 9d. to yield 9} per cent on the 
maintained dividend of 7} per cent. 


BOWATER PAPER 


IR ERI@ BOWATER and his fellow 
directors cannot be dissatisfied with 
the 1957 trading results of the Bowater 
Paper Corporation. Sales rose from 
£95.3 million to £102.5 million; gross 


profits, thanks in part to the consolida- 
tion of the results of Bowater-Eburite 
in the last months of the year, advanced 
from £16.1 million to nearly £17.2 
million ; and the ordinary dividend was 
left unchanged at 12} per cent. But they 
are not overjoyed, for profit margins have 
been squeezed and global demand has 
not increased. It was in the expectation 
of such an increase that Bowater Paper 
embarked on a massive capital develop- 
ment programme both here and in North 
America ; much of that development has 
been financed by prior charge capital, 
putting a high gearing into the equity. 

The next two years will be difficult 
for the Bowater group and the develop- 
ment programme (in which £19 million 
has already been spent on assets not yet 
earning) is being stretched out over five 
to six years instead of three to four years. 
Much of the new development is con- 
centrated on newsprint, which currently 
makes up about 70 per cent of Bowater’s 
total production. The corporation now 
seems to be trying to lessen its depen- 
dence on newsprint; the formation of 
Bowater-Eburite and the turning of a 
newsprint mill at Ellesmere Port over to 
kraft paper point in that direction. But 
competition in packaging papers is also 
fierce, and Bowater’s challenge comes a 
little late in the day. 

Of Bowater’s total production of 14 
million short tons of newsprint a year, 
about 700,0c0 short tons is produced in 
North America. The directors refer to a 
“sharp falling off in demand in the 
closing months of the year” in that 
market. But as yet there seems to have 
been no softening in the prices of news- 
print sold under long-term contracts 
(though not at fixed prices) by Bowaters 
Southern. The Southern company’s 
mill in Tennessee is the biggest item in 
Bowater’s expansion and though the 
outlook looks “less favourable than for 
some years past” the directors still think 
it should be possible to begin payments 
on the subsidiary’s common stock in 
1959. 

Provided there is no _ further 
deterioration in trading conditions, the 
directors hope the results for the 
group as a whole this year will 
be “comparable” with those of 1957. 
So far, production at the mills seems to 
have been reduced from over-capacity 
working to “normal full capacity” ; 
only the Corner Brook mill which 
suffered from fire is.on a five-day week. 
But the Bowater Paper Corporation has 
still more new mills and machines to 
come into production and the capital 
that financed them has to be serviced. 
The £1 shares at 28s. 9d. xd yield 8.7 
per cent. 


WIGGINS, TEAPE : SPICERS 


;= year as production of paper 
caught up with demand and then 
passed it, few paper makers were even 
as modestly fortunate as Bowater. Two 
of them not concerned with newsprint, 





Wiggins, Teape and Spicers, have re- 
ported lower profits in 1957. Gross 
profit of Wiggins, Teape came down 
from £4,157,880 to £3,373,555 but the 
ordinary dividend was left unchanged 
at 175 per cent. Gross profit of Spicers 
fell from £751,414 to £672,968 and the 
ordinary dividend was reduced from 10 
to 8 per cent. Over the last two years 
the half-yearly profits of Wiggins, Teape 
have run: £2,370,000, £1,890,000, 
£1,910,000 and £1,740,000. The trend 
in Spicers’ half-yearly earnings is: 
£455,000, £297,000, £351,000 and 
£322,000. The dividend yields on the 
£1 ordinary units of these companies 
reflect the competitive conditions in the 
paper business. Spicers at 18s. yield 8.9 
per cent, and Wiggins, Teape at 44s. 9d. 
yield 7.8 per cent. 


RIO TINTO 


jroo the Rio Tinto Company came 
to terms with the Spanish govern- 
ment it energetically started a new 
life as a mining finance house with 
a bias towards uranium, but with 
a current income on its Rhodesian 
copper portfolio. | More recently the 
steady income has been buttressed 
by the purchase of the Kern Oil. 
The growth possibilities caught the 
imagination particularly. of the French 
(who own about half the ordinary 
shares) and the Ios. shares paying 
26 per cent defiantly yield no more 
than 44 per cent. On what terms can 
this be set against 6} per cent from 
Anglo American Corporation of South 
Africa or nearly 8 per cent from Union 
Corporation ? Between the lines of Mr 
Gerald Coke’s statement this year it 
seems clear that the company is now 
on “a plateau of consolidation.” Is 
this a plateau with a gentle down- 
ward slope ? A declining income from 
the Rhodesian copper portfolio and 
probably also from Kern Oil this year 
are clearly factors that investors must 
weigh. Income to the parent company 
from the Canadian uranium ventures 1S 
unlikely to arrive before 1960. 

The uranium contracts in Canada and 
Australia should be a good medium run 
prospect. The company is to supply 
fixed quantities on terms subject to 
revision only in respect of wage move- 
ments and calculated to extinguish the 
cost of the plants over the five year 
contract period. But they are not quite 
riskless contracts. If the company 
overspends on capital (as the report 
shows it has done at Northspan in 
Canada) that extra cost is borne by Rio 
Tinto. If it produces more uranium 
than the calculated quantity, there is no 
right to deliver it to the American buyer 
unless he wants it and in fact Mr Coke 
expects to have some surplus uranium 
to sell this year. If production is !ess 
than the contract quantities (which does 
not at the moment look likely) the 
under-production is the company’s loss. 
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After the rights issue of last year, the 
board has no present intention of 
seeking further capital. Liquid assets 
have in fact been expanded from £4.3 
million at the end of 1956 to £9.6 
million at the end of 1957 largely as a 
result of that issue. And future expan- 
sion should be partly self-financed. The 
company is now highly geared with prior 
charges in its subsidiaries. As it 
liquidates those prior charges out of 
profits in the years to come it will also 
be financing further development to the 
considerable extent that it holds those 
charges itself. With the fall in the value 
of the base reetal investments the 
uranium proportion of Rio Tinto has 
risen. This year it is 30 per cent 
uranium, 40 per cent base metals and 
20 per cent oil. Last year it was 60 per 
cent base metals and only 20 per cent 
uranium. It is for shareholders to decide 
the right price for an important stake in 
the uranium -business and for the 
prospect of moving off the “ plateau of 
consolidation ” after 1960. 


GUEST, KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS 


‘i £1 ordinary stock units of Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefolds moved up 
ahead of the company’s final dividend 
announcement, but the hopes of a scrip 
issue were not fulfilled and the stock has 
since fallen by a few pence. The pre- 
liminary statement was eminently satis- 
factory. The interim ordinary dividend, 
paid on the capital as increased by the 
three for ten rights issue at 46s. a share, 
had been raised from 3} to § per cent 
as a move towards more equal interim 
and final payments. But with the final 
payment maintained at 10 per cent, the 
total payment for the year has been 
raised from 13} to 15 per cent, on which 
the stock at 53s. yields 5% per cent. 

That yield reflects satisfaction with 
current trading results and with the 
prospects of the group’s development 
programme, which had not progressed 
far enough to make any marked effect on 
the 1957 profits. The group’s profit be- 
fore all charges nevertheless rose from 
£27,052,187 to £30,564,584. The statu- 
tory depreciation charge is up from 
£4,656,836 to £5,462,414 and the extra 
provision for replacement is up from 
£1,086,044 to £1,151,950. The tax 
bill has risen from £11,085,379 to 
£13.255,574. with the result that net 
profits are only £643,208 higher at 
£10.199,747. From these profits the net 
ordinary dividend takes only £2,620,147, 
so that there should be plenty of room 
for a bigger dividend when the new 
developments begin to make their full 
contribution. 


CAMMELL LAIRD 


““ PROFITS will be more difficult to earn 

and orders more difficult to obtain.” 
That simple diagnosis by Mr J. C. 
Mather, chairman of Cammell Laird, the 
Birkenhead shipbuilding group, does not 
imply that he expects a world slump ; 
it does imply that he thinks the time 
has come to reconsider capital expendi- 
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ture. In particular the plan of a year ago 
for reconstructing the shipyard over 
eight years at a cost of £17 million is to 
be spread over a longer period and split 
into three stages. The first is to cost 
£8 million and should be completed by 
1960, On the steel making side of the 
business investment has _ continued. 
Cammell Laird has agreed to subscribe 
for a further million of “B” ordinary 
shares of {1 each at 25s. in English Steel 
Corporation. English Steel is a Vickers’ 
subsidiary in which Cammell Laird has 
a 25 per cent stake and its report shows 
that its capital is being raised to £17 
million, Vickers subscribing an additional 
3 million “A” shares at the same price. 
In Patent Shaft and Axletree Company, 
which is owned by Cammell Laird and 
Metropolitan Cammell Carriage and 
Wagon Company, the two shareholders 
have now subscribed in full their agreed 
advance of £1.6 million. That subsidiary 
has taken up the first £500,000 under its 
£6 million loan agreement with Finance 
Corporation for Industry. Even on the 
steel making side of Cammell Laird’s 
business Mr Mather has to report reces- 
sion. Patent Shaft and Axletree still has 
a good order book for plate, but there 
are signs of a falling off in the demand 
for that company’s other products such 
as sheet, sections and bars. 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


oo share experts explain current 
variations in shipping companies’ 
profits in terms of several variables. Is 
the company mainly in tramps and did 
it therefore receive the benefits of the 
freight boom ? Or is it mainly a liner 
company that had to pay much more in 
extra fuel costs without being able to 
recoup them from the slow moving 
“conference” freights ? The most im- 
portant point of all is the accounting 
date. The freight boom evaporated as 
last year wore on and Royal Mail lines, 
largely in cargo liners and largely in 
South Atlantic trade, was just on the 
wrong side. The December companies 
have not done well and Royal Mail’s 
operating profits fell from £3,329,907 
to £3,090,537. 

How much did profits really fall ? 
The company uses the Shipping Com- 
pany’s Exemption order of 1948 in fram- 
ing its accounts. The profit for 1956 
figure was struck after providing 
£150,000 for staff pensions. The 1957 
figure repeats that provision and adds 
an undisclosed amount for contingencies 
and for “ maintenance of fleet.” British 
tax was lower at £312,855, against 
£453,265, which suggests that the true 
profit was indeed lower; but with invest- 
ment allowances depending on the rate 
of building and not of earning even that 
figure is not a reliable guide. After 
depreciating the fleet and buildings and 
writing £200,000, against nil, off the 
Government securities—a total plough 
back of £2,761,650, against £2,864,933— 
the company shows a small increase of 
£42,096 in its net profit of £429,365. 
The dividend on the doubled capital is 
to be 9 per cent, against the equivalent 
of 73 per cent. The fair assumption is 
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that earnings were indeed lower—suffi- 
ciently so to prompt the board to tuck 
something away into inner reserves, but 
not so much lower as to sway them 
from paying a higher dividend. 


SCHWEPPES 


OMPETITION in the expanding market 

for soft drinks has been severe, and 
advertising expenditures have been 
heavy, but the rewards to the successful 
have been handsome. The Schweppes 
group crowned its postwar progress with 
an outstandingly good performance in 
1957: trading profits jumped from 
£1,740,323 t0 £2,766,223. Home sales 
were boosted by the “unexpected” 
popularity of the two new carbonated 
drinks, “Bitter Lemon” and “Bitter 
Orange”; the Kia-Ora subsidiary sold 
its squashes at higher prices; and the 
United States subsidiary, the terms of 
whose franchise have been amended, 
traded at a profit for the first time. 
L. Rose and Company was acquired 
during the year and it earned £337,986 
in 1957, compared with £227,921, but of 
this only £63,194 was taken into the 
group’s 1957 profit and loss account. 
This year’s earnings will therefore 
include a ful] contribution from the 
newly acquired business. Sales by the 
parent company at home rose by 22 per 
cent in the first three months of 1958. 
The ordinary dividend has been raised 
2} per cent to 20 per cent; it absorbs 
£294,006 from the net profits of £935,718 
(almost exactly double the £467,364 
profit of 1956). At 19s. 103d. xd. the §s. 
shares yield just over § per cent, which 
goes a good way in discounting further 
growth. 


F. PERKINS 


HAREHOLDERS in diese] engine com- 

panies had been forewarned that all 
was not well. Preliminary figures of 
F. Perkins, a vigorous company that for 
twenty years had not shown a loss, now 
reveal the full extent of last year’s diffi- 
culties. A profit of £768,934 in 1956 was 
turned into a loss of £327,478 in 1957, 
and turnover was cut by a third to 
£14 thillion. The company is in need of 
finance at the very moment when its 
results make finance impossible to raise. 
It has passed an ordinary dividend 
(having paid Io per cent in 1956). After 
bringing back {£151,000 from replace- 
ment reserve the carry-forward is no 
more than £7,300, compared with 
£211,536. Three reasons account for the 
company’s misfortune: 

The decision of some motor manufac- 
turers to make their own diesels. 

The failure of the tractor manufacturers 
to call for deliveries as fast as had been 
hoped. 

The impact of the Suez episode and of 
India’s financial stringency on overseas 
business. 

It is a depressing story, lightened only by 
the fact that the chairman now announces 
a record turnover in April and hopes for 
a profit this year. The ios. ordinary 
shares stand at 9s, 7}d. against last year’s 
high of 19s. 3d. 
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BURMAH OIL 


EFORE the 1957 results were an- 

nounced Burmah Oil ordinary units 
stood at 78s.; they are now 70s. That 
sharp fall reflects hopes dashed as well 
as the current uncertainties common to 
all oil shares. Last year Burmah Oil 
decided to declare its ordinary dividend 
free of income tax; the market had 
hoped that the change would result in 
a rounding of the payment upwards. 
The dividend has indeed been rounded, 
but by a tiny fraction downwards ; for 
1957 it is set at 2s. 7d., tax free, per £1 
stock and compares with the equivalent 
of 2s. 71/20d., tax free, in 1956. 

There is another cause for disappoint- 
ment: the fall in Burmah Oil’s trading 
profit, earned mainly from marketing in 
India, Pakistan and Burma, has more 
than offset the increase in investment 
income. The trading profit after depre- 
ciation is down from £6,341,670 to 
£4,622,181 while “ dividends from trade 
investments,” arising largely from joint 
marketing arrangements, have risen 
from £2,314,433 to £2,641,115 and 
“other dividends and interest,” largely 
made up of the dividends Burmah Oil 
receives from its big holdings in Shell 
and British Petroleum, have gone up 
from £8,018,336 to £8, 517,208. As a 
result Burmah Oil’s total gross income 
has fallen from £16,674,439 to 
£15,780,504 and its net income from 
£7,123,896 to £7,056,056. Its ordinary 
stock at 70s. yields 6.4 per cent, 
which as so often happens is a higher 
yield than can be obtained from Shell 
or British Petroleum into which stocks 
Burmah Oil provides an indirect route. 


BABCOCK AND WILCOX 


| Pee year the turnover of Babcock and 
Wilcox, the boiler makers and mem- 
bers of the nuclear power consortium 
that secured the Hinkley Point con- 
tract, rose from £32.7 million to nearly 
£35.9 million. Yet gross profits advanced 
by a mere £119,572 to £3,680,380. As 
the chairman, Mr Lionel Fraser, admits, 
the group has had to work to finer mar- 
gins of profits. Orders, he says, are 
obtained “in the face of very keen com- 
petition and not always at attractive 
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prices.” Competition to secure the big 
contracts is particularly fierce and Mr 
Fraser draws attention to the difficulties 
caused “by the trend towards massive 
single boiler units of higher technical 
rating involving a greater risk factor.” 

Such orders can be obtained only if 
the company is willing to spend heavily 
on its own capital equipment. Babcock 
and Wilcox has been willing to do so 
and last year it raised £3.8 million by 
an issue of debentures and ordinary 
shares. At the time of the issue the 
directors said that the 1958 ordinary 
dividend would be 13 per cent (as effec- 
tively was paid for 1957) but that earn- 
ings might be lower. Mr Fraser now 
repeats the warning, saying that it will 
be a “tussle” to maintain earnings “on 
anything like previous levels.” The £1 
ordinary units, which were among the 
leaders of the nuclear power boom, 
stand at 48s. xd and yield 5.4 per cent ; 
investors are apparently still thinking of 
Hinkley Point rather than of the com- 
petitive tussle. 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


— the war United Drapery Stores 
has grown fast, through a series of 
acquisitions. But that does not mean 
that the directors now think it time to 
consolidate. They propose to create 
£5 million of unsecured loan stock which 
will enable this multiple empire to take 
immediate advantage of “opportunities 
as they arise to expand the business.” 
The group is negotiating for “certain 
businesses” but there are at present 
“no definite arrangements for the issue 
of any of the proposed loan capital.” 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC 


HE collapse of the metal markets had 

led shareholders of Consolidated Zinc 
to expect lower profits and dividends. 
The gross profit for 1957 indeed fell 
from £7,432,932 to £5,728,017, and the 
net profit from £2,044,283 to £1,769,986. 
The final dividend of 12} per cent. makes 
18} per cent for the year, against 224 
per cent, which is a reduction less severe 
than had been foreseen and prompted a 
rally of 2s. 3d. to 45s. 9d. per share. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: April30 May 14 June 4 
LAST DEALINGS: May 13 June 3 June 17 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 20 June 10 June 24 





oo disputes were the dominan: 
influence in the markets; the 
pattern of the decline was similar in gilt- 
edged and industrial stocks. Both sec- 
tions wer2 generally firm up to the close 
of last week, industrial stocks making 
widespread gains on Thursday, while 
gilt-edged.were helped by the improve- 
ment in the reserves announced on 
Friday. On Monday a predominance ot 
small sellers caused prices to recede 
slightly, but heavier losses were sus- 
tained on Tuesday and_ gilt-edged 
suffered a further sharp setback on Wed- 
nesday. The Financial Times index of 
Government securities fell from 83.43 to 
82.32 over the week, 3} per cent War 
Loan lost 17% to 65% xd and short-dated 
issues eased after rising to their highest 
points so far this year. Dollar stocks 
improved with the rise in Wall Street 
quotations, and the dollar premium rose 
to 6 per cent over the rate for the day. 


Bank shares receded, Midland Bank 
losing 2s. to §9s., and the decline 
extended to insurance stocks. The losses 
caused by the labour troubles were 
spread over the list of leading equities, 
but with last week’s firmness the overall 
losses were relatively small, The 
Economist Indicator falling no more 
than 2.3 to 181.3. F. Perkins was weak 
on the passing of the dividend and fell 
Is. 3d. to 9s. 74d. Cammell Laird 
dropped 9d. to 7s. 6d. xd and London 
and Overseas Freighters were Is. 6d. 
lower at 15s. 


Shell and BP remained firm among oil 
shares, but Burmah reacted sharply while 
Apex (Trinidad) fell 5s. 75d. and Ultra- 
mar dropped 4s. 6d. Among Kaffirs, 
uranium producers were weak, Randfon- 
tein falling 1s. 3d. to 23s. 9d., Buffelsfon- 
tein 2s. 3d. to 36s. 6d. and Vaal Reefs 
2s. 14d. to 36s. 7d. Rubber shares con- 
tinued to decline, United Sua Betong 
losing 2s. 6d. to 46s. xd. 
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Price index 








INVESTMENT 


Dec. 31, 1957= 100 














INDEX 












Average Yields 
(per cent) 











Group April | Mar. | April April | Mar. | April 
30, 25, 29, | 30, | 25, | 29 | wr, 
. | Y ‘ 182-8 6-55 High Low | High | Low 
1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 1958 196.8 639 | | a 
Ordinary Shares :— | | 184-5 6°46 
Electrical engineering ... | 127-2 | 99-4| 101-8] 4-93 | 5-76 5-63 183-6 6-51 | 186 | 225-0 | t7t-2 
Engineering........-... | 127-8 | 100-0 | 103-5 | 4-83 | 5-91 5-68 May 7) 181-3 6-62 | (Apr. 16 (Feb. 26) (July 10) | (Nov. 6) 
Motors and aircraft ..... | 127-5 | 101-8 | 615-16 | 6-37 6-56 
MEM cht .ssnss seas seers | eee, | eT -47 ... |10-75 |10-50 ** Financial Times” Indices 
eT re | 110-0 | 93-6} -2 | 3-67 | 4-55 | 4-40 | ; 
Cotton and rayon textiles | 109-0 | 90-1 | 218-45 9-84 | 9-85 2yY =| pl 
I. 6s ova cv canes | 119-9 | 102-5 | 113-6] 4-60 | 5-35 | 5-02 9 Ord. Ord. | Fixed sis Bargains) 95 1957 
ea | 134-6 | 94-8 | 103-4 | 4-59 | 6-96 | 6-33 1998 | Indext Yield | Int.t | en P 
ET ips disieie oa'Siadeae | 137-1 | 98-9 | -5 | 5-48 | 7-36 | 7-55 
Investment trusts....... | 113-9 | 99-0 | 109-47 4-51 | 5-51 | 5-01 | | a | High | High 
Industrials :— | | } April 30 | 167-1 | 6 | 90-21 4:96 8,073 172-4 207-6 
Ordinary (all classes).... | 118-4 | 98-9 103-5 | 5-86 | 6-85 | 6-60 May 1! 169-0 | 6-68 | 90-24 | 4-95 | 7,790 | (ac. 16)| (july 9) 
Preference ............. | 104-9 | 100-1 | 100-9 | 6-06 | 6-36 | 6-31 » 2| 168-3 | 6-74 | 90:28 | 4:95 | 7,508 
Debenture............. | 112-9 | 103-4 | 104-9] 5-73 | 6-26 | 6-17 ‘0 : . a <a S258 b= i9A a 
Total (capital goods) ...... | 127-4} 98-6 | 100-6] 5-13 | 6-81 | 6-68 . ; 7% | 5- 5 
Total (consumption goods). | 109-9 | 99-8 | 104-6 | 6-83 | 7-19 | 6-97 | | —~—_-2-_ 1663'S | 89-76 | 5:05 | 7.183 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 
Consols 2$%........... | 114-8 | 105-4 | 108-4] 4-71 | 5-13 | 4-99 Bases :—* 1953=100. t July I, 1935=100. + 1928= 100. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 
** The Economist” Indicator 


1958 | Indicator*, Yield % | 1958 1957 
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1} | 83 
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1/9 | 41/ 
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49/3 40/ 
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Pies, 1958 | BRITISH FUNDS | Price, | Price, | Net | Gross 
April | Ma 1eid, rie Prices, 1958 Las 
rae oUsrecKS as | May 7, May ‘7 Dividends ac Apr 30,| May t,| May? 
Hig Ow 8 ale eee pe ay 7, | i, 
‘Hi ‘ CKS i958 | 48 | 1958" | High | Low (a) (0) (c) CKS 1958 | 1958 L — 
983 | 96,4 War Loan 3%....1955- 59| 98 982 . S74 5% q 
‘ s : ; 2 | yi j 
9%, | 90 Funding 24°, . "1956-61, 95% > | ote | 3 = : ; : aa 49/3 % % ‘STEEL & ENGINEERING ifs. d 
99 |: | 994 ‘Conversion 4% . . 1957-5899 /17/ 2.99/17/1) 5 7 41/10} “Ta ‘636 Babcock & Wilcox.{1| 47/9* | 48/-* | 8 8 5: 
99 {:: 99 ft = asst’d 42% 1963 993 99} 2 is 114 te 117} 25/14 | 21/73 4a 6 6 Dorman Long..... ‘1 22/43 | 22 44 | 3 as 5m 
98 3 98} - asst’d 5}% 1974 98% | 983 339151 1 | 54/- 45/- | 5a 10 bGuest Keen N’fold.£1, 53 7h 53 8 9 
= J 4 on 2%, 2 .1958 59 98 3 98 &, 3 5 0 4 = + a : Po 6 | " $ " b Alfred Herbert eee fl 66 9 66 3 2 * : 
3 * Exchequer 2%...... 1960} 96% c e aMetal Box ....... 
98 95 ‘1 Exchequer 3°, eee 1960) 7 rH or : a : 2 4 6] 24 3 20/- | Sa 8 bStew: ane ie L oye A 21 ae a 4 412 3 
9921 | 99% Conversion 44% 0... 1962) 99 1 | 9931214 514 < 0 | 57/3 48 /- 5a 13 bSwan Hunter...... £1 55/- 55 : 8 3 7 
881i | 83% Savings Bds. 3%.1955-65, 884 | 88 313 815 5 4) 21/3 17/9 4a  14bUnited Steel... .. £1 18/6 | 18/4} |12 ; 
81} | 77% Funding 3%......1959-69) 80} 303 | 319 4/8 ; =e 52/9 29/6 2ha- 74b\Vickers...........£1) 31/44*) 30 et % il 3 
. 7 alias ELECTRIC: : 
89} | 863 Funding 4%..... 1960-90, 87} | 863 co a r a Se] 52/- | 47/- | Tha T4b Assoc. Elec, Inds.. £1, 50/- | 49/- |6 2 
78: | 75 Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70| 177% 774 | 4 3 SI} 44/6 | 39/3 4a  84bBr. Ins. Callenders. £1 44/1 ; 
94! 88 Exche o/ * 0}513 4H 29/- 24/10 43}c 4) Be 315 0 
k | § Exchequer 3%...1962-63; 93% 92)* 3 7 1/1413 21 10} te _6}a'Decca Record ....4/-| 27/- | 24/10} 7 0 
88; | 84% Exchequer 24% ..1963-64, 884% 883* 312 0] 4 14 21) 34/73 | 28/- 15 ¢ 15 cElect.&Mus.Inds.10/— 32/3 | 32/9 | 41 s 
81; | 78% Savings Bds. 24% 1964-671 804% | 80} | 4 110] 5 81) 56/3 44.6 4a 10 bEnglish Electric ...£1 54/9 | 54/3 | 5 3 3 
a | 64 Savings Bas. 3°, 1965-75] 72% 72 14 0 215 os 7 38/9 29/9 8 b 34a General Electric ...£1, 31/9 31/3 7 3 3 
Exchequer 5$%..... 1966, 101 1013 | / TEXTILES 
83 188 Funding 3%. — 1966-68) 2 8 321 | : 2 : : : a = ‘3 | 12/44 3a 3 b Bradford Dyers....£1 13/74 | 13/14 | 9 210 
93} | 91h Victory 4%...... 1920-76, 92 | 92 |3 6111/5 4 If 3/3 | 20/3 635 = 24a Coats, J. & P...... £1 22/3 | 21/3 | 8 
85%, | 81 Conversion 34%. ....1969, 85% | 842 |315 915 9 +1 in aes ba ieleaGen: ‘1 206 | 20- | 9 00 
16} 71k Treasury 34% 1977-80, 7644 16 313 218 4 | 34/73 | 29/10} 5 a 124bLancashire Cotton. .£{1 32/7} | 32 ] Ss 
R is 584 L awar-sat ff + ...1979-81; 75 : 748 | 314 0] 5 10 91 — | 51/44 1236 2a Patons & Baldwins.{1 31/7} | 31 103 9 8 8 
J unding 54%... .1982-84 994 lot SHors & STORES — ; , 
64; 60 Redemption 3%. .1986—96 ate a3 3 8 10 ; 12 $l] 22/- | 18/6 16 c 6 aBoots Pure Drug. 5 —§ 93/—- | 20/99 1317 3 
i | 64k Funding 34% . . 1999-2004 71H | 70% 35 418 st] = 10f, = : a : an Debenhams ..... 10/- 37/9 37/9 7 ; 8 
16 %; Consols 4% after Feb. 1957! 74% | a Gt. Universal ‘A’. .5/— 
68 634, War Loan’34% after 1952| 66 ¥ + : : : : ¥ : 43/14 37/3 20 6 10 aMarks & ian. yy ;: Ma 3 4 40 Me : 18 3 
66 % 62% Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 663 65 32115 9/6 | 21/- 123a 20 6United Drapery...5/-, 23/9 | 23/7 6 : 
S81 | SA} Treas, 34 after Apr. 1966) 58} | 574 tetita. jl)” hc B/- 38/3 | Hab 87 0 
Cg 3 Consols 24%............| 50 49 SHIPPING — Ts 
49 is 463 Treas. 2$% after Apr. 1975! a0 | 481 2 = : : ; : /~ }99/- | 116  63aBrit. &Com’ wealth10/- 31/- | 30/9 | 5 13 10 
95 3 90; Br. Electric 44% 1967-69, 954 | 94; 7s ale a a 8/9 |16/6 | 2a pO rere ere (1 17/6* | 17/9* 11 5 
15} | 724; Br. Electric 3%..1968-73| 174 ii 744 41318 32/6 | 27/3 | Qe 10%c Furness Withy..... i 31/- | 30/3 |7 2 0 
72) | 68% Br. Electric 3%..1974-77, 72% | 71$ | 31710] 5 [he ee) ee eee ee ‘3 
853 | 82§ Br. Electric 41°; 1974-79 85 i | as’ +o sla @ oa2 MISCELLANEOUS 7 4 3 
7% | 172% Br. Electric 34% .1976-79| 753* 754* 313 915 5/6 27/- | 223c 18 aAllied Bakeries ‘A’5/— 33/3 31/6 | 41 
86} | 824% ‘'Br. Gas 4%...... 1969-72 86h | 864 312 115 9 3 38/9 31/- 3a 6 b Assoc. Port. Cem...£1 34/6 34/6 5 78 
823 | 79} Br. Gas3}%..... 1969-71 824 81} | 3 16 10 52) 17/43 | 13/44 | 646 11 a Beecham Group...5/— 17/13 | 16/14 4 0 
654 | 60% Br.Gas3%...... 1990-95 654 ei i3 8 : : 10 2ij 30/9 | 26/6 44a 8 b Bowater Paper ....f{1 29 —* | 28 /9% : a. On 
) 15S 72, Br. Transport 3% 1968-73 7448 74} 41 315 3 41) 48/- | 38/9 4a 8 bBr. Aluminium ..../1' 38,9 | 38/6 | 6 a8 
#4 i 79° Br. Transport 4% 1972-77, 83 | 83} | 310 11] 5 a : ohn | 37/74 | +10. @ $63 Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/- 43/9 | 43/- 6 14 10 
61 | 60]f Br Transport 5% 1978-88 664 | 65} (313 615 8 61) 35/6 ee | gam Ores atlases |e le be 
Prices, 1958 DOMINION, I price, | Price, | view, | Ubi 14a] 45 3 a Dunlop Rubber, .i0-| 17/3 169 16 8 5 
ae ¥ CORPORATION AND ‘Apr. 30,| Mav 7, | Mav 7 a 36/44 4a 8 bImp. Chemical..... {1 44/- as Th - ; 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1958 | 1958°| 1958’ | 347 | 30 | 56 “abet Paces (nde). 41 33- [sz lan s 
: , 1 16/13 | 7 | 8 ~ as (Inds.).... {1 33/- | 32/9 |411 8 
= | ret — Mortage ii 1959-89 88} a | £ . o 14 9 7 :. 5 _ Sth eseanto Chem.. :S - “138 a : . ; = 
+ | MTGE as ck sveee<see 1965-69 2/6 | 27/9 mh Sf oA ft. eo.... 
95 932 |Birmingham 5%........... 1973-75 $5 a : oe 14/3 | 11/8} | 223¢ a3}eSe hee one “as “A? 31/6 |910 5 
93} | 90} East Africa 53% ....0. 0000. 1977-83 927 | 93 16 4 of 26/3 | 48/9 | 41a 12 bTate &L — “12, Ao} 12/-*|9 7 & 
Oh | 95) |L.CC.5)% ....-....0..... 77-81 993 | 99 |511 "54/6 | 48/6 Ths “Tactike toceeate f — | 54/9 |6 0 8 
Gl} | 56 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 614 | 604 18 7 6 oh/at | 52/18 | 24a 12) Turner & Newall. A : 44 60/9 | 418 10 
New Zealand 4% .......4: 1976-78 81 804 | 0/44 | 70/6 | 6a 114bUnilever 
Tl, | 69  S. Rhodesia 23% 19 4 (513 64 93" | a7 | Jnilever Ltd....... £1 72/- | 71/-- | 418 8 
91 | . ODES St Jo~- +s +++ « . 65-70; 703 70 16 1101 11/- 144d 4 a United Dominions. .{1 90/— i ” 
i | 83 German 7 Scie gaey 5%)..1924 91 91} | j 50/6 | 26/- | t4ia $10 6 United — wi0/- 30/3 30, 3 3 5 3 
Se ee ee : 104/- | 19/6 | +5 +10 b British Petro 
Prices,. 1958 Last Two ORDINARY | Price | Price, | Vield 7 f~_| 59/13 $5 : Ae Burma vores “£1 es 141200 100 Ty" 9 3 10 
) } 9 | a . 7 ' ' iz ee h 
(a) () te) STOCKS _APF30,| Mav 7,| May 7, 1489" nie i fae ee "14 214 9 
Hich | Low ji968 | 1958"| 1958" |t4/6 “418 15-4 F132 Shell «eee es £1145/- (145/784 9 8 
/ / eee ‘ i Pere 10/-| 73/6 69/- 
~ Fae % | % Banks & DISCOUNT | ee. / aaaen, See | na 
Z | 28/- 4a 5 bBk. Ldn. &S. Amer.f{1) 28/6 | 28/9 £ & -¢, ee 1$ 115/- 20 a 60 b Anglo-American .10/-126/3 123/9 |6 9 4 
" 30/- Ve a 6 6 Barclays Bank..... £1 41/3 39/9 6 ; 51 ‘ 2 5 "ee Meee am i Ce -at oe oe 
~ / a 4 bBarclavs D ; = 4a »Cons. Zine Corp. ... 
as as 7 tab chastened aaa. A 39 6 = 9 | ; 7 : + gt = u = : 120 b De Beers Def. Reg. ei 31 104 94 24 10 2 9 
| va/ 2 63b Lloyds Bank .. {1 a Free State Geduld.5/-| 78/9 | 76/10} 3 
63/9 | 57/6 9a 9 bMidl ----41 45/6 | 43/6 |519 6] 7/6 | 6/6 | 30¢ 30 ¢ London Tin 4 tse ¢ 
%/- | 29/6 7 ; ae and Bank..... £1 61/- | 59/- |6 2 0 50/44 466 50 al BO b'President Brand - 7/3 6/1017 9 0 
t. Dis F = resident B 1..5 * / 
%/3 40/9 6la BHU sina mek: Hi 29 3 | a1 é | 3 * 5 “953 —" 1785 2S! ation He oe tion Tst. 5 16 9 ie 3 " 13 10j 
IN / / J a Rhokana Corp. ....{1 25 2 “ 
me agve | 30% 4345 Commercial Union 5/-| 67/6 ler- 15 9 6 | 989 | 84/431 60'S) 60a Western Hi Hetong {1 48/6* 4e7* 2115 & 
My 38} [t132ke t1474e Prudential <A’ 22-1 404" | sore ea 
BREWE re md i ' 
2 3.) 31/- 10a 36 bBass... a ae 34/- | 33/9 | 6 New York Closing Prices $ 
0/3 19/74 183c Tic Distillers......... 6/8 22/3 22/103 5 * 7 , : 
5/6 37/- 10 a 15 bGuinness........ 10/- 39/9 39 9 j : 3 Apr. | May Apr. | May pala 
/6 15/6 8 a, 17 bWhitbread ‘A’..... (1 846 1356 | 812 3 ae leant 30°| 7 “30 | 7. 
14/4) Motors & AIRCRAFT | || 2 Sg}Alcoa........ 65} | 69 [DuPontdeNm.178 179} |N.Y. Central . ¥ 
sii "eat wie - a Aeroplane 10 za 10/7} 10/3 915 1 a — Ad. 434 284 [Ford Motors..| 39$ | 404 [Sears Roebuck k aT st 
T/A 3 ls 2 c a British Motor. ..:. 5/- 17/2}* 7/6*|8 6 8 |Ame "Te ng % 44% \Gen. Elect... 59} | 592 {Shell Oil . 713 | 741 
! ’ - 75} 175% |Gen. Motors Z a : 
0/9 94/9 : a 6 b Ford Motor ....... £1, 33/9 35/6 .?. 2 wiles + 1 g |Gen. Motors..| 37$ |.38% [Std. Oilof N.J. 55 543* 
/ / 7 b Hawker Siddeley 2 : Anaconda...., 45} | 444 |Goodye: : $ 43 
4/9 | 397. a a r Sidde - .-£1 25/Tk | 25/- |8 O O |Beth. Steel 3 2 |G ear ....' T5$ | 75$ [Tri-Conti’tal..| 32} | 33% 
B/- 32/9 aaa 12}c Leyland Motors....{1 39/6 | 39/9 |6 5 9 |Can. P: eel...) 39* | 40} [Gulf Oil...... 114? 1154 Union Carbi le 86 ; 
/ 5 aRolls-Royce....... / / Can. Pacific ..| 24 | 25§ Int. Bus. M.. de 863 | 88} 
8} 6/10} 8c 8 cStandard Motor... i A oT : M : Chryster Cpn..| 45. 46} Int’l. Nickel 12h a W aot ceo E. eB os 
wk dividend. Tax free. |} Assumed average life app 9 Soren Zeer, | 08 | Sh Bath, Roper | 998.1 96) Woolworth as} a4} 
i t,t ee (c) Year’s dividend. (e) To earliest py i Fat yield’ — aw, 6d. in £. \| Ex capitalisation. (ah Intesien dividend 
e. (m) On 13%. g) On 24° (h) On 133%. (j) After Rhodesian tax. (k) On 30%. 


(n) On 20 %. 
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wo 


RLD PRICES 


Commodity Price Indicator : 


All items 
Food ..... 
Fibres ... 
Metals ... 


ee 


ee ee ee ee 


Other items 


eee eeeerereeeeseereeee 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Materials used in : 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). 


Mechanical engineering 
Electrical machinery .........6..06 


Building a 


House building 


Products of : 


nd civil engineering...... 


Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel). 


Food manufacturing 


Commodities 


eoerereeeeeees 


RSA MANY ob onl aden awe Kee a wee 


Wool, raw 


Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future 


Softwood, 


PNOTACE: ...s00 052505 s'000 


Copper. ex-warehouse .........00- 


UK R 
All items(' 
Pood... 
All items 
Feod .... 
Rent and 
Clothing . 


Household 
Pe... 
Tobacco . 


ETAIL PRICES 


) Neko coe neee se ene nee 


eee meee eee eee eeeeeeeeeee 


ee ee 


Se ey 


rates 


PRO PME Es occ acces ose sounwes 


durable goods .......... 


eee reser eese essere eeseses 


ee ee ee ee oe 


Purchasing power of £ (based on all 


consumer spending) 


UK TE 


eee er ereeeeeees 


RMS OF TRADE 


mport prices : 


All items 


ee 


Food, drink and tobacco .......... 


Basic materials 


ee 


Export prices : 


All items 


Engineerin 


Textiles (e 


PUL MHANULACINTES 26.05.66 0 cewsccccee 
PMS hues usa ekae eer 
PE PPIMMINCTS ... 5061500 bee's 


xcluding clothing) 


Terms of trade : 


Ratio of import to export prices... 


SHIPPING FREIGHTS 


Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) 


UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : 


All workers(*) 


Men 


All workers 


PER ict ie aw eueewaews 


Weekly earnings: (*) 


All worker 


All workers 


Men 
Women 


(‘) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. 
with the aid of calculatiens made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. 
June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-561. 


Ss 


ee 


eoeereeereeeeeeseseses 


DO ciel ncahacuncincuhandcndians 


eee e ere eee eee e reer sees eeese 


eee eee eee nearer eeeeees 


' Unit 


June 30, 
|1949= 100 


” 





|1952= 10 


| 
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WOEIG RIGGS: ss ciccaccccveccess April 19th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............s- This week Western Europe: 
Production and Consumption April 12th Production and Trade...... May 3 
RIOR ooo os Sse ceocmesasecs April 26th British Commonwealth ...... April 12th 
External Trade........0.06:.0<«< May 3 Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply April 26th 
Industrial Profits ............... April 19th WRIKER "SEABES  cadcccscccccsscces This week 
1955 1956 1957 1957 1958 (°) 
mid-June Apr. 23. Apr. 30) May 7 | Apr. 15 | Apr. 22 | Apr. 29 | 
| } l 
| | | 
93. | ot] 94 96 | 95 95 8 85 | 84 84 
92-0 90-8! 98-8} 100-1; 97-6 98-0 94-2} 94:0) 93-8] 94-9 
83-2 81-5: 95-9 93:9 96-0 97-1 80-2 79-5 | 78-3 | 78°3 
95-7 95°6 | 19-7 89-8 87-9 85-8 67-6 67-8 68-T | 68-1 
106-9 96-1! 99-2 99-9 99-0) — 98-8} = 96-8 | 95-9!) 94-4 | 93-7 
Monthly averages 1957 1958 
1955 1956 1957 Jan. Feb. Mar. Dec Jan. Feb Mar 
—______§ - “— 2 ci oan z 
152-4 | 156-2 154-7 161-3 159-9 | 159-4 144-1 141-8 141-3 | 139-3 
168-1 | 177-3 183-9 183-4 182-1 181-1 186-6 186-2 | 185-6 | 185-6 
185-7 | 190-0 181-7 188-4 185-0 182-8 173-4 177-8 177-0 177-2 
137-3 | 142-4 146-9 146-6 | 146-5 146-6 147-0 146-9 146-6 | 146-6 
137-1 | 142-3 | 146-4 146-5 146-3 146-5 146-1 145-9 145-5 | 145-5 
129-6 135-6! 139-9] 138-1) 138-2 138-5] 141-6] 141-6) 141-5] 141-2 
143-9 148-1 | 156-2 160-3 | 160-8 160-9 152-2 152-0 152-0 | 153-4 
149-7 154-0 | 146-2 159-2 | 157-8 156-5 129-5 127-1 126-0 | 124-2 
142-0 145-3 | 161-3 164-5 170-0 169-0 130-4 129-6 132-0 | 122-6 
329-9 284-2 260-8 288-2 260-2 266-2 244-7 232-4 227-1 | 228-2 
154-9 155-9 | 156-1 156-5 156-2 | 156-2 156-1 155-6 | 153-2 | 153-2 
295-7 280-5 | 189-0 229-3 | 211-0 | 205-7 155-8 147-2 | 139-8 | 146-0 
| 102-0; 105-8] 104-4} 104-3| 104-1] 108-2} 108-1| 107-6] 108-4 
102-2 : 104-9 104-0 | 103-5 102-1 106-0 105-4 | 103-9 105-7 
242 | 254 | 263 260 260 | 259 269 269 | 268 270 
257 | 269 | 276 274 | 272 | 269 279 2TT | 273 278 
138 | 145 | 155 148 | 148 | 149 165 166 | 167 167 
256 | 263 | 267 264 265 | 266 269 269 270 270 
228 251 | 268 263 | 264 | 264 287 287 286 287 
288 308 | 308 310 311 | 311 309 309 309 310 
260 | 264 272 268 268 | 270 276 276 276 276 
389 | 411 | 421 418 418 418 428 428 428 428 
39 | 38 | 31 31 | 37 31 36 36 36 36 
| 
103 | 105 107 110 111 110 101 100 99 98 
101 ! 101 101 104 | 105 102 96 95 94 94 
104 106 110 112 lll 113 104 102 101 99 
| | | 
102 | 106 | 111 109 | 110 | 110 lll 110 lil 110 
102 | 106 | 109 107 | 108 | 108 1h} lll 112 lll 
104 | 112 115 114 | 114 115 117 118 120 | 118 
103 | 107 | 112 109 110 110 115 114 115 114 
100 | 99 | 101 100 100 | 100 102 102 104 103 
101 | 99 96 101/101 100 91 91 89 | 89 
or 157-0 | 112-7 173-7 | 167-6 | 145-5 71-6 64-9 64-0 63:3 
| 104-7 | 110-0 106-5 | 106-9 | 107-6 112-1 112-2 112-6 112-6 
| 104-8 | 110-0 106-5 | 106-8 | 107-6 112-1 112-1 112-5 | 112-5 
| 104-2 | 109-7 106- | 106-8 | 107-2 112-1 112-3 112-7 | 112-8 
| | | 
252 | 272 | 286 277 | 278 | 280 291 292 293| 293 
| | ; | | 
187 2/ 200 8| 212 5 
zee 31) Zor iki Be OF . 
115 5) 123 2] 129 6 ae 
351 | 377 | 399 
323 | 345 | 365 | 
355 | 379 | 398 | | 


(4) Surveys made twice a year ; 


( 


2) The interim 








index of retail prices has been linked back to 1958 


annual figures relate to October survey. 


(*) For a rough conversion to basis of 
(5) Figures for April Ist aud 


April 8th respectively were: all items, 85, 85; food, 95-0,°94-3; fibres, 79-6, 79-3; metals, 68-3, 67-2; other items, 95-9, 95-7. 
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US Statistics 






Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 












Average weekly 


































































Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices Stock earnings in 
} _—— manufacturing 
~All | F as al en Tea ee ke || ‘Terms Com- | At At 
com- | meal ; Food Clothing | Housing | Import | Export of posite current | 1957 
modities | PTO —) | trade index prices | prices 
1947-49= 100 1948= 100 1939=1 $ 
OD ca ccaibawscinennten 50-1 36-5| 59-4) 47-1) 52:5) 6-1 42 | 48 | 88} 100-0] 23-86 | 48-30 
MOOG cin Cen P Revs (aed etuees 114-3 88-4 116-2 111-7; 105-5; 121-7 123 | 107 115 345-0 79-99 | 82-72 
WOOT webs ee is Wancancaeesan 117-6 90-9; 120-2 115-4 106:9 125-6 124 | 111 | 112 331-4 82:39 | 82-39 
1957, November ........... 118-1 91-9 121-6 116-0 107-9 126-8 122 112 109 301-8 82-92 | 81-94 
eee ee 118-5 92-6 121-6; 116-1; 107-6 127-0 121 | 1]1 | 109 298-5 82-74 | 81-76 
P00; PORES 3 deicos sc oimas 118-9 93-7 122-3 118-2 106-9 127-1 na ant as 304-7 81-27} 79-91 
9: I oo xe Swiss 119-0 96-1 122-5 118-7 106-8 | 127-3 aes 304-0 80-64 | 79-14 
gg, TMS iy etic area taste ws 119-7 100-5 123-3 | 120-8; 106-8 127-5 | wai 310-8 80-85 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ! 
national Total ~ _ ———— a ee 
product |. oe Durable goods Non-durable goods ee } Unem- 
industrial _ : _: struction} = otal Total | ployed 
Seasonally pro- | Chemicalsjseasonally ame | “aan | Z % of 
adjusted | duction | Vehicles, | Textiles, and adjusted — - Ls ee 
annual | Total Metals | “etc. Total | clothing |petroleum} annual force ment grned 
=. ¢ cecil inhi Rash iibnse Naasibitrcinpaidaaicdiin eae sca ‘ lseasonally 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands adjusted 
SE cis tesnncakiedaeae 91-1 58 | 49 54 47 66 80 49 8-2] 55,230} 45,750 17-2 
WOE ve dae crccavaeenaeuKen 414-7 143 | 159 138 199 129 | 108 167 46-1 67,530 | 64,708 4-2 
OF Wa bare dawn venssscebes 434-4 143 | 160 132 | 213 | 130 105 | 172 47-3 67,946 | 65,011 4-3 
1957, November ........... 4 432-65 139 154 121 203 | 128 101 171 48-5 68,061 64,873 4-9 
j ERNE 66 ones cskcs 135 | 146 | 107 194 | 127 97 169 48-6 67,770 64,396 5-0 
T9GG; FAMMAEY 6 kono cscs 133 | 142 | 100 191 126 97 | 168 48-4 66,732 62,238 5-8 
S 6, . February ............ 424-0 130 | 137 95 184 125 96 165 48-3 67,160 61,988 6-7 
0 ee eee ere 128 135 92 180 | 124 94 164 48-1 67,510 62,311 7-0 
TRADE 
Personal oer + tai) ® 1 for US : ; | Exports of US ; , 
cone All business otal retal mports for US consumption | merchandise Volume of trade 
sumption /——— re ie = ‘peas tiene nt <2 — a 
Annual Sales Stocks Sales Stocks Total Crude | Semi- | Tota) | Finished Imports | Exports 
rates materials jmanuf'res.| goods 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million 1948= 100 
MP sa2esGsctkingonesenes 67°6 | 10-8 | 20-1 3-5 | §-5 190 | 62 | 41 260 139 76 53 
MM os v5 Scigaigr caiaa wee tetas _ 267-2 | 54-8 | 89-1 15-8 23-9 1,043 257 | 250 1,578 921 143 | 141 
MOP KceaekbnsnsecSveneewe 280-4 | 56-3 90-7 16-7 | 24-5 1,077 | 266 243 | 1,719 982 147 | 149 
; 
1001, OOUNEE ok exicccwnwees 55-7 | 91-1 16-7 24-2 1,155 295 | 245 1,660 975 159 143 
5 ION 5. ccceeces 282-4 | 54-7 | 91-0 | 16-6 24-3 1,037 244 | 218 1,668 | 1,007 143 144 
5 SENIOR 0 d's easee aie 54-5 | 90-7 16-9 24-5 1,134 272 241 1,626 961 158 142 
a. eee 53-8 | 90-0 16-7 | 24-5 1,109 284 220 1,495 928 as , 
» February ............ 281-0 52-2 89-3; 16-1 24-3 Az aes ges 1,334 837 
cy | WE a ccceadeSens a saa nein 15-9 a és aaa 
t | 
0 


PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 





Personal income 








Consumer credit 


| Labour | 





. Farm . Instal- Invest- , 
Total income income Total ment ments Loans 
i ; $ billion = seasonally  § billion: $ billion 
4 adjusted annual rates end of period end of period 
rrr eT 72:9} ° 46-6 | 4-3 1-22 | ° 4-50 23-4; 17-2 
Me. eeneapeuabecawneed 326°9 | 234-8 | 11-6 42-10 | 31-83 714-8 | 90-3 
DOD inline wince Soma ee See 343-4 246-7 | 12-1 44-78 | 34-11 15-6 | 94-3 
HOt, OUNMIEE 206s Coke deen 346-8 248-1 | 12-2 43-27 | 33-50 14:9 93-0 
»n NOVEMDEE oo. iscececs 346-2 | 247-5 12-2 43-53 | 33-60 714-3 93-0 
DECREE kocsis aes 343°6 246-8 | 12-2 44-78 | 34-11 75-6 94-3 
WHS, January ..,.....0060- 343-6 | 244-9 | 12-2 43-97 | 33-74 25 92-1 
ee. eee eee 341-7 | = 242-2 | 12-9 43-04 | . 33-30 76-3 92-2 
} MOS se Swicascuserks 341-4; 241-0 13-2 42 -56 32-98 ea 


Period. (8) All commereial: banks. 
callable from 10 to 20 years. 


(*) 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. 


{*). Annual figures are. total for the fiscal year ended June 30th. 


Banking statistics? | Budget expenditure* 


(?) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series ; 


3ond yields 


; Surplus | 3-month | Taxable | Corporate 
Total or Treasury, Govt. Aaa 
deficit bills bonds ® 


bonds 


$ billion 


Per cent per annum 


023 
658 
267 
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stocks are at end of 
(®) Figure for fourth quarter. (*) Bonds due or 





































































EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 3, 1958, there was an 
** above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £20,332,000 compared with a deficit of 


£14,149,000 in the previous week and a surplus of | 


£61,526,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of 
£25,796,000, leaving a total deficit of £74,668,000 
compared with £14,551,000 in 1957-58. 


April 1, April 1, |] Week | Week 

1957, 1958, jended | ended 

£'000 to to May | May 
May 4, | May 3, 4, 3 

1957 1957 | 1958 

Ord. Revenue | 




















Income Tax ...... 30,486) 32,334 
IE. 66s kcenne 2,000} 1,500 
Death Duties..... | 3,000} 2,400 
SRMUNIIS soso nos 00 | 1,500} 1,200 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 
Miscclskeskss= 2,000} 6,500 
Other Inland Rev. | | | 
eee 
Total Inland Rev.. 181,126 38,986 43,934 
GEES 5 x<nesse . 108,894 25,644 28,463 
RIG. 5 <cesvcnce 71,315 24 32,321; 42,625 
Total Customs and | | 
BE: wuxo00535 57,965, 71,088 
Motor Duties ..... | 104,000 9,399 2,572) 2,440 
| 
PO (Net Receipts) . fas oss 
3roadcast Licences " 1,800 2,000 
Sundry Loans .... | 107 me We: 
Miscellaneous..... 45,031 ,552] 37,973 372 
PE case ccenuser 417,672 37496 119833 
Ord. Expenditure | | 
Debt Interest..... 6 84,782 24} 22,818) 26,732 
Payments toN. Ire- | 
land Exchequer. 73,000 , ee ae 
Other Cons. Funds! 10,000 } 32 466 
Supply Services... |4259,584] 333,517 52,470) 71,574 
Ws Saseces eevee 423,889 75,320 98,771 
Sinking Funds.... 1,998 650 730 | 
** Above-line” Surplus or - | =- a + 
BN ps ed ee ak eets 8,215 33,397/61,526 20,332 
“« Below-line ” Net Expendi- | 
NO a esbub se nes cena 6,336, 41,271]15,968 25,796 
om | a AS | aie 
Total Surplus or Deficit...... 14,551, 74;668/45,558 5,463 


Net Receipts from : | | 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . 26,140} 24,800] 11,699) 13,672 
Savings Certificates....... 6,800 |— 3,300] 1,400|—4300 


Defence Bonds........... — 4,291\|— 8,881]—3404|—5235 | 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 3,100} 5,620 700) 1,730 | 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 











1 e ' 
| ia toh aa Ways and Means | 
| Treasury Bills ‘Advances | 
7 Total 
Floating 
Public | Bank of Debt 


Depts. | England 


Date a 
Tender Tap 























1957 | | 
May 4| 2,840-0 1,417-3 | 259-7 .. | 4,517-0 
| 
1958 | 
Feb, 1| 3,220-0) 1,768-6 | 179-1 5,167-7 
» 8 | 3,160-0| 1646-9] 157-6 a 5,064-5 
15 | 3,120-0 | 1403-1] 206-5 1:3 | 4'730-9 
22 | 3,080-0 | 1463-7 | 183-4 | 4727-1 
Mar. 1} 3,040-0| 1,537-1 ] 210-4 | 4,787-5 
» 8 | 3,050-0 1487-6 | 219-7 | 4,757-3 
” 15 | 3,060-0| 1529-9 | 225-6 | 4/815-5 
” 92°| 3;080-0 | 1510-3 | 248-8 | 4'839-1 
— ee 
ome 4,571-2 277-1 | 4,848-2 
feo enemas 
April 5 | 3,120-0 | 1,499-4 | 239-6 4,859-0 
» 12] 3,120-0| 1,492-7 | 259-4 4,872-1 
» 19 | 3,120-0 | 1,580-5 | 252-0 mi? 4,952-4 
” 26 | 3,120-0| 1,648-4] 205-8 4:0 | 4/978-2 
May s| 3,140-0 | 1,620-2 | 217-9 1-5 | 4,979-6 

















Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE pause in the fall in the Treasury 

bill rate proved short-lived. At last 
week’s tender the discount houses raised 
their agreed bid for 91 day bills very 
sharply, by 9d. to £98 14s. 9d. per cent, 
in order to keep pace with the increased 
bids made by outside tenderers in the 
previous week. Total applications for the 
reduced offering of bills (which included 
g2-day bills maturing after the August 
holiday) rose further, so that the market 
still secured no more than 40 per cent of 
its tender for 91 day bills ; it obtained a 
ful] allotment, however, of its application 
for the longer bill. The average allotment 
rate dropped by nearly 4 per cent, to 
£5 Is. 1.93d. per cent, which is roughly 
+ per cent below the rate established 
immediately after the reduction of Bank 
rate to 6 per cent in late March. 


There was a corresponding adjustment 
in market rates: July dates and “hot” 
bills, which before the tender had changed 
hands at $i’ and 5s% per cent, were Jater 
dealt in at 432 per cent. This has been 
the basic rate through the week, since 
credit has on the whole been distinctly 
easier; only on the Monday, when the 
market’s bill take-up was large, was it 
constrained to sell less advantageously—~a 
small amount at § per cent. On Tuesday, 
on the other hand, when credit was com- 
fortable in spite of the absence of official 
aid, some non-clearing banks were bidding 
down to 41% per cent. Rates for new 
money have generally not exceeded 5 per 
cent. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from 7% % | Discount rates 


as 

20/3/58)......... 6 | Bank bills: 60days. 5}-54% 

es — 3months 5}—-5); 

— 4months 54-51 
Discount houses.. 4 6months 54-53 

Money : Fine trade bills: 

Day-to-Day...... 41-5} 3months 6}-7 
Treas. bills 2months 54 4months 63-7 
3months 5 1 6 months 63-7 







BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Issue Department* : 
Notes in circulation...... | 
Notes in banking dept.... 
Govt. debt and securities* | 
Other securities | 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Securities : 
Government 


Government 


Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts 
Bankers 


Discounts and advances... 
Other 
Total 


debt 
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is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
| Fiduciary issue increased to £2,050 million from £2,000 million 
on March 26, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 





Date of - 
Tender . 
Ofiered APPlied aniotted 
or 
1957 
May 3) 200-0 | 366-3 | 200- 
1958 

Jan. 31} 210-0 421-2 | 210-0 

Feb. 7| 230-0 | 387-5 | 230-0 
14| 230-0 424-7 | 220-0 
21 220-0 411-7 | 220-0 
28 | 240-0 391-9 | 240-0 

Mar. 7| 240-0 | 388-6 | 240-0 
14 250-0 | 370-3 | 250-0 
21 260-0 399-2 | 260-0 
28 | 260-0 422-8 | 260-0 

April 3} 260-0 401-9 | 260-0 
11) 260-0 422-0 | 260-0 
18 240-0 406-3 | 240-0 
25 250-0 426-8 | 250-0 

May 2) 220-0 433-5 | 220-0 


* On May 2nd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 14s. 9d. 
secured 40 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer this week was for £250 mn. 








a Market Rates : Spot 
May 7 May 1 | May May 3 May 5 | 
United States $...| 2:78-2:82 2-813-2-81% 2-81 %-2-81% | 2-81§-2-81} 813-2-814 2-81 %,-2-814, 2-814 
Canadian $ ...... oe 2°72 4-2-7248 2-724-2-73% | 2-723-2-723 2-2: 712 f5 2°72 fe -2- 72% 
| French Fr........ 1167-18-1184-82) 1178-11784 | 11794-1179$ | 11783-11794 179-1179} | 11784-1178} 
SOE: PE casa ean 12-15% —-12-33 #12 -243-12- 24% 12-24%-12-24§ 12-234-12- 253 12-234-12-234/12-22}-12- 223 12-: 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95 139-473 139-45- 139-40 139-35- 139-224- 
| 141-05 139-524 139-50 139-45 139-40 
| Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 }10-598-10- 59% 10-59§-19- 593 10-583-10-598 10-59-10-59} 10-583-10- 58? 10-583-10-58¢ 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. .. ./11-67 #—11- 84 gf11-71g—11- 724 11-71g-11- 724 11-71g-11-713 11-714-11-71§ 11-70}-11-70$ 11-70}-11-70} 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 
Italian Lire ...... | 1736§-17623 17463-1746} | 17463-1747 1746-17463 1746-17463 | 17444 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-378-14- 593 ]14-504-14- 508 14-504—-14- 508 14-493-14-50 14-49§-19- 493 14-484-14-483 14-483-14-485 
Danish Kr........ 19-19}-19-48} ]19+35$—19- 35} 19-35}-19- 354 19-358-19- 353 19- 358—-19- 353 19- 354—-19- 354 19-35}-19- 35} 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-01}-20-01} 20-014-20-014 20-014-20-014 20-014-20-013 20-01 —20-01} 20-00{-20-015 
One Month Forward Rates 
Jase States S .icccccscvcccesccn l-{jc.pm | }#-#c. pm 4—3c. pm Z-}c. pm 
Se ee rrr Z-?c. pm #-He. pm #-—He. pm j-ic. pm 
PEERS i n.c Gea nGnen ce ea keen 4-7 dis 4-7 dis 4-7 dis 4-7 dis 
DENG sin 365s Sebsas ce caeaeeel 3}-3}c. pm 3}?-3}c. pm 4-3hc. pm 3}-3}c. pm 
I TGs cin cae kaa eea wen eae is-* pm is-t pm &s—ty pm k-—*y pm 
NOD 5.3 Sicha escaeoe ake 1g-lic. pm 1g-lfc. pm 1g-lfc. pm 1g-lgc. pm | 
fe ee Ee ery 23-2ipf. pm | 2}-2pf.pm | 2}-ljpf. pm | 2}-lipf. pm 
PER: =< 0aGeenes esses seen 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 2-1 pm 
PONE 6 issn scksenSanshwn 44-336 pm 4}-3}0 pm 43-330 pm 44-330 pm 
DEM cssneseacns set cseese ee 3-20 pm 3-26 pm 35-20 pm 3-20 pm | 
POON TAGs vin okeccesa sane 20 pm—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
og ee Serer 249/23 | 249/14 — | 249/34 


Three Months’ Bills 





i 
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_ An exceptional — 
investment opportunity 


‘offering high interest with maximum security 


Rarely before in this century have investment yields been 
as high as they are to-day, but equally rarely has 
the investor stood in so much danger of capital loss. 


Within the past twelve months the prices of 
Government securities have fallen on average 
by 12 per cent, and those of industrial 
ordinary shares by almost twice as much ; 
and, with the economic outlook so uncertain 
further wide fluctuations in share values 
cannot be ruled out. 


INTEREST 73% PER ANNUM 


An investment free of these risks is offered 
by Awley Finance, a company specialising 
in the financing of hire purchase and credit 
sale transactions; the investor depositing 
his money with Awley Finance can assure 
himself of the exceptionally favourable 
return—even by present-day standards—of 
74 per cent per annum, without exposing 
capital to erosion by Bank Rate adjust- 
ments, Stock Market upheavals, and so on. 
Deposits can always be encashed at their full 
face value at agreed periods of notice of 
six months or less, while arrangements can 
be made for substantial withdrawals on 
demand, and this investment does not entail 
any costs of stamp duty, brokerage fees, or 
legal charges. The interest rate is FIXED 
under the terms of the Company’s deposit 
receipt, and is not automatically reduced in 
the event of a reduction in Bank Rate. 


Assets exceed £1,500,000 
Capital and reserves exceed £750,000 


But, it may be asked, is the money deposited 
with a hire purchase finance company safe, 
especially at a time when a recession may be 
on the way ? The answer is that it enjoys 
complete security under any conditions with 
Awley Finance. The Company’s total 
assets exceed £1,500,000, it has capital 


and reserves exceeding £750,000, and its 
earnings record is excellent ; but in addition 
to the protection given to the depositor in the 
exceptional strength of the Company’s finan- 
cial structure, Awley Finance follows the 
practice of limiting deposits to a sum not 
exceeding its own capital and reserves. 


No prior charges on assets 


As there are no prior charges, deposits 
are therefore covered by assets to the extent 
of more than 200 per cent, which means 
that they are completely safeguarded against 
any conceivable disturbance of hire purchase 
activity arising from changes in the economic 
situation. And deposit interest, it should be 
noted, is covered several times by earnings 
and takes priority over dividends. 


Interest is paid quarterly ... 


... and can be paid gross (i.e. without 
deduction of United Kingdom Income 
Tax) if the deposit is made for a fixed 
period. Awley Finance supplies its 
depositors with audited Accounts and 
Balance Sheet at the end of each HALF- 
YEAR, enabling depositors and their finan- 
cial advisers to maintain up-to-date observa- 
tion on the Company’s trading progress and 
financial soundness. 
Sa 2 2] 4 


Because of its own restriction on total 
deposits, Awley Finance can accept only a 
limited amount of new money, and early 
applications are therefore invited from those 
wanting to take advantage of this exceptional 
investment opportunity. Balance sheet and 
earnings record will be supplied on 
request. 


Please aaa ba for full information to the Secretary, 


_AWLEY’ FINANCE CO. LTD. 


35 DALE STREET 


: NFA Ohs Pay Wa 1 
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| We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but 
the Gordon Royal Commission was the first to make any 
studied forecasts of that development. The growth 








' predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in 
shone Seren Se Grew SR, Canada’s economy. Through our more than 480 branches of 
National Income to Triple the Toronto-Dominion and by our close participation in i 
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planning market expansion in prosperous Canada 
by supplying such information as: 


e market statistics e corporation procedure . 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
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THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM ST., E.C. 4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 





INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY ‘ro/2lss 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Head Office 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trusiee 


FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
ALL INTERNATIONAL BANKING SERVICES 


3 


DUS 
seta 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
Cverseas Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4,N.Y 


A 
REPORT 


The Philadelphia 
Inter-National Bank 


STATEMENT of CONDITION 
March 31, 1958 


RESOURCES 


o~- and Due from Banks ............ $ 287,214,791 

U.S. Government Securities .......... 168,331,112 
State and Municipal Securities... ....... 73,269,892 
Other Securities ae aauan 18,060,439 
BOGE cee NUNS. .. cv cocaccaance 428,939,004 
Bank Buildings and 

Leasehold Improvements ........... 13,626 ,067 
Customers’ Liability Account 

a 7,410,577 
 UNNNNNE Seca ca ckcsnceacen 4,318,028 


$1 001,069,910 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits elias $ 889,349,498 
Acceptances... ...... . $16, 911,086 
Less Amount held _ 
in. Portfolio . scone «= SSMS 8,355,330 
Reserve for Taxes. ......cececseces ees 5,792,043 
Reserve for Dividend 
(Payable _ DB Eee ead vagesca 1,191,516 
Other Liabilits 8,789,461 
po Stock ($10 - Value) $26, 6.478, 125 
Sndweded Profits... 0.40. 12: 592,062 87,592,062 


$1,001 069,910 


FrepDeEnIc A, Potts, 
President 


T. GRAYDON UPTON, 
Vice President and Manager 


FOREIGN ECR Th 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
Philadelphia, Pa., USA. 
Cable Address: "PHILABANK” 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
there are people who are 


“Insured .mith the Royal” 


and who know they can be sure of 


Absolute security ; 


An insurance service that operates on a 
world-wide basis ; 


Fair and prompt treatment if they suffer a loss. 


You too would be well advised to consult 
us about your insurance needs. 


LIVERPOOL Head LONDON 
1 North John Street 2 ... Offices ... 24/28 Lombard Street, E.C.3 





Youll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 


This informative. publication — issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 


9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK -HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, WI 


Almost 800 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


238th ANNUAL REPORT 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


LORD KINDERSLEY’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Court of the Royal 
Exchange Assurance will be held at the office 
of the Corporation at the Royal Exchange, 
London, EC3, on May 28, 1958. 


The following is the statement of the 
Governor, The Right Honourable Lord 
Kindersley, CBE, MC, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


Before I review the Report and Accounts 
for 1957 I must refer to the sad loss which 
we sustained during the year through the 
death of two members of the Court of Direc- 
tors—Admiral Sir Aubrey Smith and Mr 
Arthur Leather—each of whom gave the Cor- 
poration many years of devoted service. Both 
of them will be sorely missed by their col- 
leagues. Mr Leather was also a director of 
our associated office, the “ State,” for thirty 
years, for the last seventeen years of which he 
was the Chairman. Mr H. A. Walters, our 
General Manager, has succeeded him in this 
capacity. 


During the year two new appointments 
were made to the Court—Mr J. E. H. Collins, 
MBE, DSC, and Mr Charles E. A. Hambro. 
Net only will they make valuable colleagues 
but in joining the Court they consolidate the 
long standing friendship that has existed for 
so many years between those two great bank- 
ing houses, Morgan Grenfell and Company 
Limited, and Hambros Bank Limited, and the 
Corporation. 


There have also been some changes among 
our overseas managers. To our deep regret, 
Mr C. W. Spencer, our Manager for West 
Africa, died in July last year at the early age 
of 52. He had spent more than 28 years in 
that territory where for seven years he was 
the Manager. There was no more popular 
figure on the Coast and hfs energy and en- 
thusiasm laid the foundations of the substan- 
tial business which we now have there. The 
post of Manager for West Africa was not 
retained after Mr Spencer’s death and our 
affairs in that territory are now cared for by 
Mr E. C. McNestry as Manager for Nigeria 
and Mr F. R. Handscomb as Manager for 
Ghana. 


During the year, Mr H. F. Gaspard suc- 
ceeded Mr J. H. Purrier as Manager for South 
East Asia. Mr Purrier joined the Corpora- 
uon in 1918 and having spent over 30 years 
in the East he well deserves to enjoy his 
retirement. 


In March this year, Mr Alan Wolfe, the 
Manager of our Eastern Branch, retired after 
33 years of loyal service with the Group and 
here again the territory has been divided. 
With effect from April Ist, Mr H. J. Burt was 
appointed Manager for India and Mr C. S. 
Woolmer as Manager for Pakistan. 


THE YEAR UNDER REVIEW 


The period covered by the accounts saw 
exceptional economic changes not only in the 
United Kingdom but also in many of the 
overseas territories in which our group of 
companies operates. 


In the early months of 1957 the conse- 


quences of the Suez incident caused us con- 
siderable anxiety but happily the impact upon 
our trade was surprisingly small. In the 
event, Suez and its aftermath created tem- 
porary artificial boom conditions in some 
trades and for a number of commodities, 
thereby halting the decline in postwar world 
trade which seemed then to have set in. But 
unfortunately it also imparted a rise to the 
cost of living index and an even greater twist 
to the wages spiral unaccompanied by an 
appropriate increase in national productivity. 
These unfavourable tendencies at home were 
quickly appreciated in the international finan- 
cial markets and coincided with rumours of 
an impending upward revaluation of the 
German mark. Reassuring statements by 
HM Government during the summer failed 
to check the run upon sterling by international 
traders with the consequence that in mid- 
September Bank rate was raised to the crisis 
level of 7 per cent and other belated counter- 
inflationary measures had to be introduced. 


I expressed the opinion on a previous occa- 
sion that insurance had entered a highly com- 
petitive era in which profit margins would 
look slender when compared with those of 
the earlier postwar years, and the events to 
which I have briefly referred above created an 
unfavourable climate both for our primary 
business of insurance and our secondary 
activity of investment. In these circumstances 
I regard as most creditable the further 
material increase of nearly £2 million in the 
aggregate premium income of the accident, 
fire and marine departments bringing the total 
10 £32,627,214. I am sure you will agree that 
each of our underwriting accounts, to which 
I refer in greater detail later in this statement, 
have provided results that deserve the label 
of success. 


INVESTMENTS OF OUR GENERAL FUNDS 


Let me now turn briefly to the ‘invested 
funds of the group. A year ago I referred 
to our need to have Jarge investments in fixed 
interest bearing securities—particularly in 
loans of the governments of Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, Rhodesia, South Africa and the 
United States of America, in addition to the 
United Kingdom : and equally to the need to 
match overseas liabilities with assets expressed 
in the appropriate currencies. 


I do not apologise for the fact that we held 
these traditional and logical investments as 
they ensure that at all times and at short 
notice we can meet the just claims of our 
policy holders all over the world. But during 
1957 the market quotations for fixed interest 
securities, especially the loans of the United 
Kingdom, Canadian and United States 
governments, were materially and adversely 
influenced by monetary policies designed to 
curb inflation and which raised interest rates 
te historically very high levels. 


Reference to the Profit and Loss Account, 
however, will disclose the fact that it has 
only been necessary to provide a sum of 
£460,800 in reduction of book values of in- 
vestments and the whole of this amount re- 
lates to certain of our associated companies. 


In only one instance is the depreciation at all 
material and in that case some £200,000 can 
be attributed to the shrinkage in the sterling 
values of investments expressed in French 
francs and Brazilian cruzeiros. The balance 
is directly due to reduced market quotations 
and should be recovered in the accounts of 
those companies as interest rates in this 
country revert to more normal levels. Indeed 
a substantial measure of price recovery has 
already attended the relaxations in credit 
restraints introduced in the early months of 
this year ; even so I am able to say that on 
December 31st last the margin of market 
values of investments over the values at which 
they appear in the consolidated balance sheet 
was more than sufficient to offset the needs of 
all members of the group. 


One favourable outcome of last year’s low 
market prices for securities was our ability 
to increase the income earning capacity of 
our general funds, and the year’s total of 
interest dividends and rents rose by over 
£156,000 to the record level of £1,698,382. 


INVESTMENTS OF THE “ ROYAL 
EXCHANGE” LIFE AND ANNUITY FUNDS 


The long-term nature of the contracts 
issued in the life department has justified over 
the years an investment policy much less rigid 
than that suited to the shorter term fire, acci- 
dent and marine contracts. Nevertheless the 
7 per cent Bank -rate that still ruled at the 
year end imposed exceptionally low quota- 
tions on the fixed interest bearing securities 
of our life and annuity funds, As a set-off 
to this severe market depreciation of fixed 
interest securities, however, we had not only 
the market appreciation shewn by our invest- 
ment in equities but also the inner investment 
reserves accumulated over the years. At the 
end of last year we were therefore still able 
to shew the investments of: the life and 
annuity funds at aggregate figures substanti- 
ally beneath the low market values at that 
time. 


These funds also have benefited from the 
low market quotations prevailing in the latter 
part of 1957 and early in 1958 in the sense 
that there have been excellent opportunities 
for improving the income. earning potential 
of existing and newly accruing capital. The 
upward trend of the annual yield of recent 
years is quite unmistakable— 


GROSS: YIELD PER. CENT 


. General 
. Life Fund Annuity Fund 

Year & &.4 as 
Der Godueuaus 416 1 i 
SN a daadse ss 5 110 5 14 0 
See Wicdawnes 5 49 Si 1 
eee § $5 620 
Se Si 4 62°93 
| 5 3 6° 6 


and I see no reason why it should not 
tinue in this the first vear of the 
tricnnium. 


con- 
new 


On our pension annuity fund, the gross 
yield for 1957 was £5 9s. 3d. per cent com- 
pated with £6 Is. 10d. in 1956 which was its 
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first year of existence. The 1957 yield is 
artificially low due to accelerated growth in a 
small fund so that a relatively large part of 
the fund did not become available for invest- 
ment until the latter part of the year. A 
much better guide to this fund’s capacity to 
earn interest income is the fact that its invest- 
ment portfolio on the last day of 1957 could 
be expected to yield 6} per cent per annum 
in a full year. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Nett new Fund at end 

Year sums assured Premiums of year 
c £ £ 

1952 .. 6,121,697 2,214,801 22,421,999 
1953 .. 7,414,284 2,343,102 23,346,680 
1954 .. 8,869,438 2,483,357 24,232,051 
1955 .. 9,559,132 2,730,200 25,550,794 
1956 .. 9,536,520 2,917,615 26,869,624 
1957 .. 10,956,434 3,094,497 28,214,241 


The foregoing figures summarise the excel- 
lent progress made by our life fund not only 
in 1957 but throughout the latest triennium 
which is also compared with the previous 
three year period. The expansion in new 
business was appropriately shared by the par- 
ticipating and non-participating sections of 
the fund and claims were satisfactorily within 
the expectation. 


The good prospects upon which I com- 
mented last year regarding the outcome of 
the valuation to be made at the end of 1957 
were realised by the declaration of a bonus 
on the sum assured under participating poli- 
cies at the rate of 50s. per cent per annum 
which is of course the highest rate of declara- 
tion in the history of the Corporation and its 
announcement was well received by our 
policy holders. 


ANNUITY DEPARTMENT 


Increased activity occurred in both the 
general and pension sections of this depart- 
ment and the new business written was 
greater than in recent years. In the pension 
annuity fund our first bonus declaration was 
made at rates which, maintained in future 
years, would shew very satisfactory results to 
the participants. 


FIRE UNDERWRITING ACCOUNT 
Surplus 


transferred to 
Nett Profit and Loss 


Year Premiums Account Ratio 
£ £ 7 
ean) o2ss 9,541,464 1,142,952 12-0. 
A 9,763,652 700,944 7:2 
SSS .c05 9,597,570 998,408 10-4 
TS sks as 10,831,189 305,924 2-8 
| ee 10,907,781 383,011 3°5 


In the United Kingdom the national fire 
wastage in 1957 was somewhat less than in 
the previous year and we were fortunately 
spared a repetition of the severe frost claims 
paid in 1956. On the other hand the year 
was marked by several fires of spectacular 
dimensions including one of the largest ever 
to occur in this country. 


In spite of the efficiency of modern fire 
brigades, there is a practical limit to the 
fire load which they can control and much 
could be done to restrict the magnitude of 
these occurrences by the installation of 
sprinkler systems and the sub-division of 
risks. by adequate fire breaks. This is a 
matter to which I have previously drawn 
attention and I do so again because the 
country can ill afford the material loss and 
dislocation caused by these large industrial 
fires. 


In the United States the year was one of 
unparalleled difficulty for the whole insurance 
market and heavy underwriting losses coin- 
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cided with a substantial fall in the value of 
investments. The best that can be said 
about this state of affairs is that it has pro- 
duced an atmosphere favourable to the 


introduction of measures to improve under- 


writing conditions and we earnestly hope that 
they will not be too long delayed. As far 
as the Corporation is concerned we pruned 
our commitments as much as we could and 
thereby kept our losses within reasonable 
bounds. 


Elsewhere in the overseas field our efforts 
were better rewarded and although in Canada 
the resuits were again poor we may find some 
encouragement for the future in the steps 
which have now been taken to redress the 
present unsatisfactory situation in that 
country. 

In spite of intense competition in both the 
home and overseas fields, we were able to 
show a modest increase in our premium 
income. But, to the extent that the tendency 
towards reduced rates cannot be met by low 
expenses and a reduction in the annual fire 
wastage, future underwriting profits must 
be adversely affected. To put it bluntly, we 
are assuming the same or perhaps greater 
liability for less premium. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT UNDERWRITING 
ACCOUNT 


Surplus 
transferred to 
Nett Profit and Loss 


Year Premiums Account Ratio 
£ £ % 
ies ness 14,188,469 942,925 6-7 
1954 .... 14,485,940 867,910 6-0 
1955: c.0s 15,749,862 611,786 3-9 
0 eee 17,996,055 — 57,448 —0-3 
FeOE icea 19,749,462 456,676 2-3 


A very great variety of risks is written by 
our accident department but by far the largest 
section relates to our world-wide motor 
insurance account. The primary factors 
governing the incidence and cost of motor 
accidents—increased traffic on the roads, 
greater speeds, higher values, more elaborate 
and vulnerable car design—are beyond our 
control; but they continue to cause us 
anxiety and have inevitably led to increased 
rates, not only in this country but in most 
of the other territories in which we work. 


Much has been said and written about 
motor insurance rates but it is a fact that 
in general, the price of a comprehensive 
motor car policy to-day, expressed as a per- 
centage of the capital investment represented 
by the eost of the car, is very substantially 
less than it was before the war. In other 
words our premiums have not yet risen pro- 
portionately to the decrease in the value of 
money as reflected by the higher damages 
awarded by the courts and the increase in 
the cost of repairs. 

The premium income in the accident 
department as a whole showed a healthy 
increase—some of which of course was due to 
the increased motor rates to which I have 
just referred—and after making the necessary 
substantial addition to the reserve for 
unexpired risk, the disclosed profit was 
£456,676—a modest 2.3 per cent of the total 
premiums. 


MARINE UNDERWRITING ACCOUNT 





| | Surplus | 
trans- | Fund at —_— 
Y Nett ferred | 3ist N a go 
€ar) Premiums | to Profit | Decem- ett Fre- 
and Loss ber miums 
FAccount | 








| £ £ £ ° 
1953) 1,883,979 | 208,525 | 3,753,396 199-2 


1954| 1,766,950 | 289,548 | 3,771,715 | 213-5 
1955} 1,829,182 | 275,091 | 3,775,030 | 206-4 
1956; 1,836,829 | 233,375 | 3,761,856 | 204-8 
1957| 1,969,971 | 274,213 | 3,727,972 189-2 
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The out-turn of the 1955 underwriting 
account at the end of last year proved 
satisfactory and has permitted a transfer 
of £274,213 to the Profit and Loss 
Account. 


For the first time since the war we are 
faced with a very substantial fall in the value 
of ships, and this has been most marked 
during the last few months. If it continues 
we shall certainly find in the current year a 
fall in hull premiums, particularly as many 
vessels are now laid up in port owing to 
freights not being available. 


It is clear that, with the cost of repairs to 
ships still on a very high level, the problems 
facing the marine insurance market are con- 
siderable, especially with the keen competi- 
tion tor business which exists in London 
and in many centres overseas. If we are to 
avoid a repetition of the severe losses which 
the market suffered in the “thirties” there 
will have to be much more co-operation than 
was shown then. Fortunately, this bad time 
is still in the minds of many of the more 
experienced underwriters, and I hope they 
will be able to make their influence felt in 
the market. 


After a period of comparative freedom 
from major casualties, we have lately seen 
a return to a more normal experience of total 
losses and in the closing months of 1957 
casualties were numerous and heavy. Last 
year was in fact probably the most difficult 
of the post-war years but it is too early yet 
to make any forecast of the underwriting 
result, 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR 
DEPARTMENT 


The number of new trusts accepted by 
this department during 1957 compared 
favourably with that in past years and in- 
cluded several important debenture issues, 
and at the end of the year the aggregate 
trust funds including debenture and loan 
stocks for which the Corporation acted as 
trustee exceeded £300 million for the first 
time in our history. The personal service 
provided by this department in connection 
with the supervision of investments of private 
individuals is particularly popular. 


The amount transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account for 1957 amounted to £4,714. The 
lower figure transferred this year compared 
to last year is accounted for mainly by the 
special fees of a non-recurring nature received 
in 1956. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNTS 


On the revenue side of these accounts the 
principal items are £1,698,382 investment 
income, £1,118,614 aggregate net transfers 
from the departmental revenue accounts and 
the final instalment of the Proprietors’ share 
of the life department’s valuation surplus 
relating to an earlier triennium. 


Turning next to the expenditure side you 
will see that the largest item is £1,317,06% 
representing taxation of various types. Two 
unusual items are £460,800 applied in reduc- 
tion of the book value of investments, to 
which I referred in some detail earlier, and 
£90,000 in respect of office premises. -When 
allowance is also made for the usual pension 
fund transfers, a favourable balance of 
£632,024 emerges. To this falls to be added 
£105,000 over-provision for taxation in 
previous years and the 1956 carry 
forward, resulting in a disposable sum 
of £4,007,440. 


After allowing for an additional transfer 
of £454,000 to the group pension funds, the 
interim dividend and the recommended final 
dividend, the sum of £3,029,040 remains as 
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the balance to be carried to the balance 
sheet. 


DIVIDEND 


Despite the measure of success which 
attended the Corporation’s activities during 
the year, the Court of Directors, taking 
account of the many uncertain factors in the 
world picture to-day, felt that on this occa- 
sion there should be no increase in the divi- 
dend distribution. 


Accordingly it is the recommendation of 
the Court that the final dividend should be 
8 per cent making, with the interim of 8 per 
cent paid in November last, a total distribu- 
tion of 16 per cent for the year. 


THE GROUP ORGANISATION— 
HOME AND ABROAD 


The “ Royal Exchange” group of offices is 
now one of the most powerful in the British 
insurance market and the growth of our 
business has placed a great strain on the office 
accommodation not only at our headquarters 
in the Royal Exchange but also at our branch 
offices at home and abroad. Moreover, in 
the interests of economy and efficiency, we 
are constantly moving towards a greater 
measure of integration among the companies 
comprising the group, and this has had to be 
taken into account in deciding our require- 
ments in the matter of office space. 


The transfer of the life and trustee depart- 
ments from the Royal Exchange to the Bank 
of London and South America building in 
Queen Street—to which I briefly referred 
last year—was effected during 1957. Our 
new Offices there are attractively laid out and 
we are now in the process of redesigning, 
redecorating and refurnishing the space avail- 
able in the Royal Exchange. When this has 
been completed, the whole of our head office 
staff will be housed under much improved 
conditions which I am sure will lead to 
greater efficiency. 


This work of modernisation has not been 
confined to Head Office, and during the past 
eighteen months _ substantial structural 
alterations have been made at many of our 
branch offices in the United Kingdom. 
Although the cost has been considerable, 
it is work that was long overdue and 
the process will continue during the current 
year. 

In September we opened in Dundee a new 
office which we erected on the site of the 
old Merchants’ Exchange in the centre of 
the commercial quarter of the city. This fine 
building, which houses the branches of the 
“Royal Exchange” and several of our sub- 
sidiaries, has been commented on most 
favourably by all who have seen it. 


In line with our policy of keeping our- 
selves properly informed about conditions in 
overseas territories, many of the group 
branches and agencies were visited during the 
year by senior officials from Head Office, and 
the General Manager again went to the 
United States and Canada. Later he spent 
some time in Australia and New Zea- 
Jand and not only did this enable him 
personally to meet many of our friends in 
these far-off territories but it was also 
a source of great encouragement to our staff 
working there. 


During the past few years we have modern- 
ised several of our branch offices in these two 
countries and in Australia we have put up a 
new building in Newcastle. We have recently 
acquired a first-class site in the centre of 
Sydney and it is our intention to develop this 
on lines in keeping with our important 
interests there, 


In Kano, Northern Nigeria, we are erecting 
a new office building which it is hoped to 
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open before the end of this year and, having 
opened a branch in Ibadan in the Western 
Region, we are arranging to do the same in 
the Eastern Region. We also have plans for 
further expansion in Ghana. We do not in 
fact regard the attainment of independence 
by the colonial territories as a bar to our 
progress: indeed we feel that we have a sub- 
stantial contribution to make to their future 
development. 


STAFF 


The constant changes in the political and 
economic scene throughout the world have 
confronted the management with many prob- 
lems during the past few years, and 1957 
was no exception. I therefore feel sure that 
the proprietors will wish me to express their 
sincere thanks to our General Manager, Mr 
H. A. Walters, for the skilful manner in 
which he has directed the affairs of the group, 
and to his executive assistants, branch man- 
agers, and all the staff throughout the group 
both at home and overseas for the loyal sup- 
port which they have given to him. Without 
their loyal co-operation the name of the 
“Royal Exchange ” would not stand so high 
in the City of London and in the other insur- 
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ance markets of the world as it does today. 
Although it has been necessary for me to draw 
attention to the unsatisfactory result: of our 
operations in certain countries, this has been 
due to circumstances over which we 
have littl or no control and is no 
reflection whatever upon our managers in 
those territories. 


I would also like to thank all those who 
have supported us, our agents, the brokers 
and our local boards in this country and else- 
where: we greatly value the advice the latter 
have so willingly given us about matters of 
which they have special knowledge and on 
this occasion I would particularly like to men- 
tion our United States Investment Advisory 
Committee to whom we are greatly indebted. 
You will be glad to know that they 
are to be joined by Mr Henry C. Breck 
whose wide experience will be a great asset 
to us. We bid him a hearty welcome and 
look forward to many years of close co- 
peration with him. 


Finally I would like personally to thank the 
Sub-Governor and the Deputy-Governor and 
all the members of the Court for their un- 
stinted help throughout a trying and difficult 
year. 


CROFTS ENGINEERS 


Essential machinery for 
world’s vital industries 


Since 1887 when Crofts pioneered 


power transmission , 


engineering, the products manufactured by the Crofts Group 
of companies have given service to industry the world over. 


In these days when economy thronugh mechanisation is so 
vital there is a great demand for Crofts power transmission 
equipment in virtually every field of industrial endeavour. 





Summarised Consolidated Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1957. 


£ 
Issued Capital ----++++++eeereeeeee 2,500,000 
Revenue Reserves and Surplus ----- 1,320,313 
Income Tax 1958/50 -------------: 567,238 
Liabilities «++ +--+ ++ see eee eee cere 1,371,747 








£5,759,298 | 





£ 


Summarised Profit and Loss Account 
For the Year Ended 31st December, 1957. 


Profits for the year before Taxation: -++-+--+++++sesetee seer eter eee eeeee 


Less ; Provision for Taxation 
Net Distribution for the year to Shareholders 


Retained in the business 


CERRO eRe RHEE EEE EEE EHH EEE EEE HEED 


Fixed Assets «+-+-+-+-++> 3,258,404 
Less; Accumulated 
Depreciation 1,075,574 
———_ 2,182,830 
Trade Investments, ete. 19,606 
Current Assets------:---> 3,556,862 
£5,759,298 
£ £ 
1,369,646 
CORRE EEE EEE EEE! 714,273 
——- -- 655,373 
Ce eee eee teeter teen aneeee 186.875 
£468,498 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT: 
The good results obtained are due to the splendid efforts of the whole of our 
Group of Companies, each individual firm has increased its turnover, helped by the 
continued demand for its products, and this combined with increased efficiency all 


round, is the reason for the improved profit position. 


Great progress has been 


made with our building and re-equipment programme, which has enabled us to 
deal more effectively with our manufacturing generally, and particularly with the 


new products we are marketing. 
OVERSEAS TRADING : 


This is being extensively developed with very 


satisfactory results, we are constantly opening out new areas in the world, and all 
the time are looking for more and more markets for our products. 


PROSPECTS : 


At the end of 1957 our order book was lower than at the 


beginning of the year: this was mainly due to the constantly increasing outputs 
from our Factories which, as a result of extensions to our buildings and plant, now 


deal with a greatly increased amount of work. 


Our Sales Department is fully 


alive to the position, and we confidently expect them to expand our Trade. 
The new products we are now marketing will in time bring in a greatly increased 
amount of business, and these, combined with our general trade, will ensure 


continued success and prosperity. 


CROFTS ENGINEERS (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 
Empire Works, Thornbury, Bradford, 3 
Subsidiaries and Representation throughout the world 
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DE HAVILLAND HOLDINGS am 


LIMITED 


THE DE HAVILLAND YEAR REVIEWED 


CHAIRMAN’S REPORT ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMPANY 


The Thirty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of de Havilland Holdings Limited, will 
be held on May 28 at Hatfield Aerodrome, 
Hatfield, Hertfordshire. 


The following is an extract from the 
statement by the Chairman, Mr W. E. 
Nixon, which has been circulated with the 
Directors’ Report and Accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1957: 


You will notice that in the Accounts of 
the Group for the year ended September 30, 
1957, there is a reduction in the net surplus 
for the year of over £1 million and before 
dealing with the accounts in detail I feel I 
should make some observations on the 
reasons for this reduced profit and on the 
general Group position. 


During the past year we have completed 
our main contracts for aircraft and engines 
of the generation now being used by the 
Royal Air Force and Royal Navy, and 
although there has been continuing interest 
from overseas in certain of these products, 
this has been at a much reduced level. While 
we are fortunate in having new breeds of 
aircraft, engines and missiles for the British 
Services, last year was a period of change 
during which, broadly speaking, we com- 
pleted deliveries of existing types but did 
not gain any appreciable benefit from our 
expenditure on new products as deliveries 
had not started to flow. 


In the civil field the present credit 
stringency both at home and abroad has 
slowed up business for our smaller civil 
aircraft. It will not be until later this 
calendar year that we will start to 
deliver Comet 4’s. 


A further major factor is that with less 
support from the Government in meeting 
the cost of research and development, an 
increasing proportion now has to be borne 
directly by the manufacturer. Our home 
companies have been affected in varying 
degrees and last year the Group’s burden of 
research and development was exceptionally 
heavy. We feel confident that this expendi- 
ture serves to keep us in the forefront of the 
industry but I must add that the gesults of 
these efforts will not start to give any appre- 
ciable return until our financial year 1958-59 
and to a great extent the current year will 
again be one of further development and 
build-up of stock and work-in-progress prior 
to its realisation in the form of sales. 

The length of time now required to 
develop and produce a new type of aircraft 
or engine, the very large sums of money 
which have to be expended prior to manufac- 
ture and delivery, and the obligation to report 
annually on the financial situation of the 
Company, make it now advisable to consider, 
in the preparation of the year-end accounts, 
the need to carry forward some part of such 
expenditure, having regard to the sales 
achieved and in prospect. This was not so 
necessary when the majority of such expen- 
diture was covered by Government contract 
and repaid as subsequent sales were made. It 
will be seen in this connection that there is a 
note in the Accounts mentioning that the 
Directors of the Aircraft Company have 


AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 


thought it advisable to include in the value 
of work-in-progress a proportion of certain 
jigging and tooling expenditure at Septem- 
ber 30, 1957, after writing off very substantial 
amounts of such expenditure incurred during 
the year. 


GROUP’S SOUND ORDER 
POSITION 


I am glad to be able to report that despite 
the circumstances I have mentioned at present 
our various companies in the Group are fully 
occupied with their different activities as they 
have been in the year under review. In fact, 
although at home there have been adjustments 
in our labour force at certain individual fac- 
tories, we are still at some units in need of 
skilled production labour to carry out our 
programmes. The Group order position is 
sound and we confidently expect further 
additions in the future. 


We are naturally delighted that the 
D.H.121 was chosen by British European 
Airways and we are looking forward to carry- 
ing out this project with our associates, Hunt- 
ing Aircraft Ltd., and The Fairey Aviation 
Co. Ltd., through the medium of the newly 
formed Aircraft Manufacturing Co. Ltd. We 
have had a very close association with these 
companies over the years since the war when 
they have assisted us considerably with our 
production efforts and for some time we 
have had an arrangement with Hunting Air- 
craft Ltd., to help with their overseas sales. 
The closer co-operation which has now been 
arranged with these companies is a natural 
and practical outcome of these events, which 
we confidently hope will prove of mutual 
benefit. 


As you will see, the Accounts are generally 
drawn up in the same way as in previous 
years, and as in the main any changes are 
evident by comparison with last year’s figures, 
I need mention only those items which are of 
particular importance. The Consolidated 
Balance Sheet shows that Fixed Assets in- 
creased by £1,381,787 which was fore- 
shadowed by last year’s reference to outstand- 
ing commitments for capital expenditure of 
£1,950,000. The comparable figure at Sepr- 
ember 30, 1957, is £1,040,000, but so far as 
can be seen at present from examination of 
our fixed asset requirements it should be pos- 
sible to reduce the volume of this expendi- 
ture in subsequent years. 


It will be recalled that in my address last 
year I mentioned that towards the end of 
1956 we had acquired a shareholding in 
Saunders-Roe Limited, and this is reflected 
in the increase under Trade Investments. As 
you will probably be aware Saunders-Roe had 
a contract from the Government to develop 
and manufacture a new fighter aircraft, the 
S-R.177, which was unfortunately cancelled 
at the end of 1957. This was naturally a 
great disappointment to Saunders-Roe espseci- 
ally as had it been ordered at home it would 
appear to have had a very promising export 
potential. It was also a considerable dis- 


appointment to our Engine Company who 
were providing the engines and rocket motors 





used to power what everyone considered to 
be a very exceptional new aircraft. In the 
coming months Saunders-Roe will obviously 
face a difficult period of readjustment, but 

ey are fortunate in having other interests 
not directly connected with aircraft, which 
they may be able to expand, and thus mini- 
mise the effect of the cancellation of their 
major aircraft project. 

The value of Stock and Work-in-Progress 
after deducting Progress Payments, has 
increased materially, as has the total of Cus- 
tomers’ Deposits and Advances, and is some 
measure of the work being undertaken for 
future delivery. 


The Cash at Bank and in Hand has been 
reduced by £1,853,248 which is approximately 
the amount of the increase in Fixed Assets 
and Trade Investments. In the outcome Net 
Current Assets at £10,937,218 are £2,239,357 
less than in the previous year.- 


The Net Trading Revenue in the Consoli- 
dated Profit and Loss Account is, for the 
reasons already explained, some £2 million 
less than in the previous year. This results 
in a reduced liability for Taxation, and after 
taking into consideration other credits and 
charges, there is a reduction in the Net Sur- 
plus attributable to the Group of over £1 
million. 


The Profit and Loss Appropriation Account 
sets out the appropriations already made 
together with the proposed Ordinary Divi- 
dend and after taking into account the amount 
brought forward from the previous year there 
remains £357,256 to be carried forward to 
next year, 


The last financial statement to which I 
should draw attention is the Balance Sheet 
of the Holding Company, and it will be seen 
that Shares in Subsidiary Companies have 
increased to a small extent. This arises from 
the purchase of further shares in The de 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada Limited, follow- 
ing the offer made by our Company to the 
remaining outside Shareholders in January, 
1957, and as a result of this we now have a 
96 per cent holding in that Company. The 
loans to and from Subsidiary Companies fluc- 
tuate, of course, according to their respective 
needs. 


Net Current Assets are £777,411 less than 
in the preceding year due largely to the 
increase in Investment in Subsidiary Com- 
panies and Trade Investments. The total 
Net Assets, representing Capital and Reserve, 
at £14,136,168 is little changed from the year 
before, 


I would now like to deal briefly with the 
activities of each de Havilland Company 
during the year under review before 
attempting to discuss matters of more 
general interest. 


SEA VIXEN AND COMET 
PRODUCTION 


In the year to September, 1957, the manu- 
facture of the Comet airliner and of the Sea 
Vixen all-weather fighter for the Royal Navy 
occupied the main factory resources of the 
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de Havilland Aircraft Company and we had 
a smaller flow of work on Sea Venoms, 
Vampire jet trainers, Heron and Dove light 


transports. Sea Venom output has since 
ceased. . 
In August British European Airways 


decided to introduce jet airliners on their 
longer routes and ordered six Comet 4B’s 
for delivery in 1960. Incidentally, we expect 
that by that date British Overseas Airways 
Corporation will have had a year of public 
service with their Comet 4’s, delivery of 
which is due to start later this year. Since 
last September the Corporation has been 
operating two Comet 2E’s to gain experience 
with the Rolls-Royce RA.29 engines which 
will be the power units of the Comet 4. 
In so doing they have completed over 3,000 
hours of trouble-free flying, which we and 
the Corporation feel augurs well for the 
smooth introduction of the Comet 4. 


The Comet 2’s of Royal Air Force Trans- 
port Command also completed 10,000 hours 
between June, 1956, and March, 1958. 


JET AND ROCKET ENGINES : NEW 
PROPELLER TURBINE 


Our Engine Company had a satisfactory 
year both in the production of Goblin and 
Ghost engines and in the Company’s vital 
research and development programme which 
included some work in the nuclear energy 
field. 


Development of the Gyron family of 
engines, with versions whose output ranges 
from 7,000 lb to 30,000 Ib static thrust, con- 
tinued satisfactorily. One of these engines 
has been chosen and was developed for the 
new twin-engined Blackburn NA.39 strike 
aircraft for the Royal Navy. 


A further step towards broadening the basis 
of their turbine business is a recent decision 
to produce the Gnome, a thousand-shaft- 
horsepower turbine engine. This is the out- 
come of close collaboration over the past 
seven. years with the General Electric Com- 
pany of America. 


The Super Sprite rocket engine was put 
into production as a take-off aid for the Valiant 
bomber, and preparations are in hand to pro- 
duce the much more powerful Spectre for 
the Victor and Vulcan, so that all British 
V-bombers will rely upon de Havilland rocket 
assistance. 


Manufacture also continued of Gipsy 
engines for Dove and Heron aircraft and 
during the year a new and more powerful 
version of the Gipsy Major was put into 
production for Saunders-Roe Skeeter heli- 
copters ordered by the British Government 
and West German Armed Forces. 


WEAPON AND PROPELLER 
PROJECTS 


Since 1949, the interests of our Propeller 
Company have been steadily widening. The 
Firestreak air-launched anti-aircraft weapon, 
which has been under continuous develop- 
ment during the past six years, is now com- 
pleting its acceptance trials. Final release for 
quantity production is expected shortly and 
cur factories are fully equipped to handle 
the flow required for the British services as 
well ‘as for the quantities which may be 
required for overseas sales, where interest is 
active. 

Propeller business remained good. The 
fange of aircraft on which our propellers are 
installed has been increased further by a 
Number of important contracts received 


during the year from home and export 
markets. 


Air-conditioning equipment for a number 
of civil and military aircraft went into full 
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production, and our turbo-alternators and 
radar scanners reached the production stage 
against good orders. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


Our Canadian Company continued to pro- 
duce the military and civil versions of the 
Beaver and Otter aircraft and orders on hand 
will maintain steady manufacture through 
1958, but civil sales in the period reviewed 
reflected the unsettled international situation 
and credit stringency in Canada. 


Production of. the CS2F-1 aircraft for the 
Royal Canadian Navy continued on schedule 
and will extend through 1958 and 1959 on 
present orders. 


Development work on the new transport 
aircraft, the Caribou, continued according to 
plan ; the first flights are scheduled to take 
place later this year. 


The guided weapons division which was 
started in 1954 continued to develop to meet 
future requirements. 


Our Australian Company commenced 
delivery in September, 1957, of the further 
Vampire Trainers which are being built there 
for the Royal Australian Air Force, and re- 
corded a generally successful year. It is of 
interest to report that our Australian Com- 
pany is now finding a good market for the 
products of our Canadian Company. 


Our Companies in South Africa, New 
Zealand and the United States of America 
showed trading profits in the year under 
review and continue their distributing and 
servicing functions for the products of all the 
de Havilland Companies. 


The de Havilland Aeronautical Technical 
School has continued to train about three 
thousand young men and a few young women 
for industrial careers. They include craft 
apprentices, engineering apprentices, under- 
graduates and graduates. 


So much has been said and written about 
the future of military aviation and its effect 
on the aircraft industry in this developing 
era of guided weapons, that it is unnecessary 
for me to repeat what are now well-known 
arguments. I must, however, try to tell you 
how we feel this changing position is likely 
to affect the future of your Company. 


You will all be aware of the trend which 
is taking place in the aircraft industry to- 
wards civil aviation. There can be no ques- 
tion that the demand for commercial aircraft 
is rapidly rising, although in a highly com- 
petitive market. We in de Havillands have 
recognised for some time past that this swing 
from military to civil work was inevitable. We 
have from the earliest days of airline opera- 
tions devoted much study and care to the 
economics of the problems involved. 


We can, I think, claim to have unrivalled 
experience in the design, development and 
production of jet airliners, and today we have 
orders for versions of these aircraft which are 
capable of covering typical operations over 
most of the route patterns of the world. 


We have seen, during the time that we 
have been engaged in the aircraft business, 
many swift and fundamental changes both in 
the world demand: for civil and military 
aircraft and in the direction of technical de- 
velopment. Many of these advances we have 
ourselves pioneered, and in so doing we feel 
we have built up a spirit and experience 
which will enable us to meet whatever further 
challenges may come along. 


FUTURE TRENDS OF THE AIRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 


However complicated the aircraft, power 
units, Or weapons upon which we are 
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engaged, and we believe that they are as 
advanced as any in the world, we are con- 
vinced that we have the people and the 
knowledge to tackle the job. The back- 
ground of our experience in other directions 
has undoubtedly contributed to the progress 
we have achieved with guided weapons, 
which in turn has led to our being entrusted 
with a major task—that of the development 
of the British Intermediate Range Ballistic 
Missile. 


At the same time we have no illusions about 
the magnitude of the task of selling British 
commercial aircraft in the face of competition 
from the USA, even with the advantage of 
a world-wide selling organisation. We are 
fortunate in having two types of commercial 
jet aircraft selected by our own national Air- 
ways Corporations. 


There is, however, the problem of being 
able to offer extended terms of payment, com- 
petitive with those available from the USA 
and other countries. The airlines of the world 
today are almost without exception struggling 
hard to make ends meet. Air transport fares, 
which are severely controlled, have increased 
relatively little during the past 10 years. The 
average profits of airlines are marginal and 
quite incompatible with either the greatly in- 
creasing turnover or the total capital invest- 
ments. The result is that almost every airline 
is under-capitalised and in the circumstances 
has the greatest difficulty in raising additional 
capital. Even many which are Government 
owned are finding it more difficult to obtain 
approval for the huge additional amoynts of 


capital needed for the investment in new 
fleets. 


The buyers’ market as it exists today has 
led to considerable competition as regards 
terms of payment. We are not as a country 
at present able to offer long periods of credit, 
and generally we have available less facilities 
than those, for example, which are provided 
by the Export/Import Bank. This is a severe 
handicap and can often result in loss of busi- 
ness. There is, however, a Government Com- 
mittee at present studying this whole problem, 
and I hope that as a result of this study 
Government action may be taken to help re- 
move these disadvantages. 


Although our main activities are still con- 
centrated on aviation interests, in which we 
are well represented in every sphere, we are 
studying very carefully other fields of industry 
in which our experience can be put to useful 
purpose. 

The task ahead of us is not an easy one— 
no job which is worth doing ever is—but with 
your faith in us, and backed by the 
continued efforts and enthusiasm of every- 
one within, or associated with, our organisa- 
tion, I believe that we can look to the future 
with confidence. 


I have deferred reference to the directors’ 
dividend recommendation until now, so as 
to give you as clear a picture of the position 
as is possible. You will, I am sure, realise 
that the decision has not been an easy one. 
We have on the one hand a reduction in 
profits during the year under review, and it 
is unlikely that this downward trend will be 
reversed before the end of the current finan- 
cial year. 


We have, on the other hand, a good 
programme of work ahead of us on 
which we have every hope of ensuring a pro- 
fitable return in due course. Having had 
regard to all the circumstances as they appear 
today, your Directors have decided to recom- 
mend the payment of the same rate of divi- 
dend as in the previous year. 


I am pleased to have this opportunity of 
thanking all our staffs for their past support, 
whilst at the same time asking for their even 
greater efforts in the future. 
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Babcock & Wilcox 


COMPLETE STEAM-RAISING PLANTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





The 59th Annual General Meeting of Babcock & Wilcox Limited 
will be held on 29th May, 1958, at 21 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 

The following are extracts from the circulated Statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. W. Lionel Fraser: 


Board of Directors 

Mr. Fraser prefaced his remarks by referring to changes in the 
Board of Directors. Sir Kenneth Hague, Deputy Chairman and 
Managing Director, had relinquished the Managing Directorship 
and had been succeeded in that appointment by Mr. Hector McNeil. 
The Chairman also referred to the retirement of Mr. C. H. Sparks 
and the appointment to the Board of Mr. J. Stewart Robertson, 
Mr. I. M. Stewart and Lord Bridges. 


Staff 

It is with gratitude that your Board constantly remember that 
it is by the combined efforts, year by year, of the men and women 
who work in your Company and its subsidiaries, all over the world, 
that the organisation is enabled to function effectively and 
smoothly. Once again I wish to record our continued appreciation 
of their devoted and loyal services. 


Finance 

The profits of the Group, subject to United Kingdom taxation, 
but after setting aside the sum of £1,956,914 for depreciation, 
were £3,865,812. After providing for United Kingdom taxation 
and making other necessary adjustments, the balance standing to 
the credit of the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account is 
£1,696,725. Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 6} 
per cent., less tax, on the Ordinary Stock, making the equivalent 
of approximately 13 per cent., for the year on the increased capital. 

Your Directors also recommend that £381,768 be transferred 
to General Reserve, raising that Reserve to £8,117,151 and 
£250,000 to Special Research and Development Reserve. 


Manufacture 

We have again been able to devote substantial sums to the 
provision of new plant and equipment in all the Group Works 
at home and overseas. In addition, the purchase from the Ministry 
of Supply of the greater part of the plant and machinery at the 
Dalmuir Ordnance Factory and the leasing of the premises from 
Ist January, 1959, put into effect our intention to increase our 
facilities for the fabrication of heavy pressure vessels, as well as 
other activities. 


Turnover, Sales and Profit Margin 

Turnover last year constituted a new record, but as there has 
been no halt to the rises in wages or, for that matter, in many 
other items which make up total cost, profit margins have been 
correspondingly reduced. Admittedly the Order Book for the year 
remains high but it was achieved in the face of very keen 


competition, and not always at attractive prices. 





MR. W. LIONEL FRASER REVIEWS THE 
ACTIVITIES OF THIS WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION ~ : 


Atomic Energy 

It was very gratifying that, during the year, the English Electric, 
Babcock & Wilcox, Taylor Woodrow Group was awarded the 
contract for a 500 Megawatt Nuclear Power Station at Hinkley 
Point, in Somerset, which will be the largest Atomic Station in 
the world. We shall manufacture and erect the two reactor 
pressure vessels, which are welded spheres each of 67 feet diameter, 
together with the 12 nuclear boilers developed from designs 
originated by the Company for the Calder Hall installation. Other 
notable items supplied by your Company include some 13 miles 
of pipework, hundreds of large and small valves, and the provision 
of a 400-ton Goliath crane, the largest in the world, to be used in 
the erection of the station. 

Your Company is organised not only to play its full part in 
carrying through the construction work required of it in imple- 
menting the nuclear power plan in the U.K., but also to make 
a substantial contribution in the same field for export. 


Research 

While spectacular nuclear power developments have tended to 
overshadow advances in conventional power plant, these have 
still been very considerable. The astonishing increase in boiler 
sizes in recent years, and, if I may refer to it as such, the breaking 
through the barrier of critical pressure have been most significant. 
These achievements will, undoubtedly, have a marked effect on 
the future costs of power generation and the Company are proud 
to have contributed much to this work. 


General Review and Prospects 

I will now try to outline the overall situation as I see it. On 
the one hand we have a Group of Companies, world-wide in 
nature and outlook, magnificently equipped, and managed by 
teams of men of intelligence and high technical skill. No Company 
could be better supported, I am sure of that. 

On the other hand, the whole of industry—and we are no 
exception—has of late been encountering in all parts of the 
world intense competition, incessantly rising costs of labour and 
materials, not to mention restrictions and burdensome taxation. 
Emphasis is given to this situation by our figures for the past 
year, for, despite every effort—evident in the higher turnover— 
we could only achieve a slightly higher total profit than that of 
last year. We are fully alive to these problems and are ever 
striving towards greater efficiency. But we have to contend with 
world conditions as they are, and we cannot disguise the fact 
that these could retard our progress for the time being if there 
were no improvement. 

It is new vision on an international level that is needed today, 
and until it emerges, there is bound to be confusion and instability. 
Nevertheless, I remain hopeful and confident, because it is out 
of just such perplexity that new vision is always generated. 
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MANCHESTER OIL REFINERY (HOLDINGS) 


SUEZ AFTERMATH AFFECTS PRICES 


SLIGHTLY LARGER GROUP PROFIT 


MR R. E. F. DE TRAFFORD ON THE OUTLOOK 


The tenth annual general meeting of Man- 
chester Oil Refinery (Holdings) Limited, will 
be held on May 30th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Rudolph E. F. 
de Trafford, OBE, which has been circu- 
jaied with the report and accounts: 


The twelve months ended December 31, 
1957, proved a difficult year for your Com- 
pany in common with much of British indus- 
try. The reaction after Suez resulted in a 
considerable decrease in the prices of most 
finished products without a corresponding 
fall in crude oil prices. Margins of profit 
have, therefore, narrowed considerably. I 
am sure you will agree that in these circum- 
stances our slightly increased Group profit 
before taxation can be considered satisfactory. 


GROUP PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The Group profit for the year before taxa- 
tion was £209,520 as compared with £204,820 
for 1956. Taxation, other than profits tax 
arising from distribution of Preference and 
Ordinary dividends, absorbed £103,864, and 
the profits attributable to outside shareholders 
of subsidiary companies amounted to £2,399, 
leaving a net profit attributable to the parent 
company of £103,257 as against £108,154 for 
the previous year. An amount of £8,100 has 
been transferred to Debenture Redemption 
Reserve and Preference dividends and the 
interim Ordinary dividend, together with the 
Distributed Profits Tax attributable thereto, 
have absorbed £28,289. Your Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend 
of 8} per cent less tax, making a total distri- 
bution for the year of 124 per cent less tax. 
If this ‘distribution is approved there will be 
carried forward on the Consolidated Profit 
and Loss Account the sum of £132,639, which 
compares with £93,782 as at December 31, 
1956. 


During the year the Group incurred net 
expenditure of £350,057 on capital account 
and the net book value of the fixed assets as 
shown in the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
as at December 31, 1957, amounted to 
£1,050,008 as compared with £824,183 at the 
end of the previous year. This expenditure 
was principally related to the new sulphonates 
plant, and the necessary ancillary plants and 
additional storage facilities, which I men- 
tioned in my Statement last year. I am happy 
to tell you that these new plants are now 
completed and working satisfactorily and 
profitably. 


INCREASED OIL STOCKS 


The difficult trading conditions encountered 
throughout our industry during the latter 
part of the year were principally responsible 
for the increase of over £150,000 in the value 
of the Group’s oil stocks ; since the end of the 
year we have made progress in reducing these 
stocks to a more normal level. During the 
year our wholly owned subsidiary, Raven Oil 
Company Limited, extended the scope of its 
activities to include transactions in fuel oil 
abroad and the increase of some £200,000 in 
the amount of the Group’s debtors is almost 
entirely attributable to this business. The 
addition to. the Group’s trade investments 
Consists largely of an investment which was 


made during the year in PAM Oil Storage, 
SA, of Antwerp, to which I will refer later. 


The amount due to sundry creditors has 
risen principally because of a fortuitous 
difference in the dates on which payment was 
due for crude afloat at the balance sheet date 
as compared with the position at the end of 
1956, while the increase of over £250,000 in 
the amounts owing to bankers is due to the 
necessity to finance the higher levels of stocks 
and trade debtors. 


BORROWING POWERS 


The Company’s Articles of Association 
provide that the amount which may be 
borrowed by the Group shall not, without the 
sanction of a general meeting, exceed twice 
the nominal paid-up share capital of the 
company. This limit is at present £1,430,000. 
The Directors recommend that this limit 
should be increased to £2,750,000. Details of 
the proposed new provisions are contained in 
the special resolution which is set out in the 
notice convening the annual general meeting 
of the company to be held on May 30, 1958. 


Following upon the changes in our senior 
executives to which I referred last year, there 
has been a further reorganisation of our sales 
companies, which are now concentrated in 
London. Mr J. E. Harvey, MP, while con- 
tinuing to act as Manager of Marine and 
Industrial Lubricants Limited, has also been 
appointed Manager of the home sales com- 
pany, Manchester Oil Refinery (Sales) 
Limited. I feel confident that the changes 
will make for more efficient and economic 
marketing. We have also been enabled, by 
centralising our sales organisation on London, 
to establish closer contact with the oil indus- 
try generally. 


SULPHONATES 


I have referred previously to the additions 
to the sulphonates plant and I am glad to 
say that we can already foresee sales for the 
whole of its production for 1958. We are 
now firmly established in this important and 
growing market. The chemical products 
plant, which manufactures alpha and gamma 
picolines, made a satisfactory contribution to 
our profits in 1957 and its entire potential 
output for 1958 is already sold forward. 


NEW TYPE OF 
TRANSFORMER OIL 


Your company has devoted much effort to 
research work on transformer oil. As a result, 
some years ago we began production of a 
new type of oil passivated against metals. 
This grade is now beginning to be widely 
accepted, particularly for overseas service 
where operating conditions are more severe. 
A further development of our transformer oil 
marketing has been the introduction for the 
first time in this country of mobile equip- 
ment capable of testing the oil component 
and of servicing all forms of transformers 
on site. 


Marine and Industrial Lubricants Limited 
continues to expand and to make a satis- 


factory profit, giving us a useful standing 
in the marine field, 


FLEXIBOX LIMITED AND OTHER INTERESTS 


Flexibox Limited, in which we have a 
two-thirds interest, felt the effect of the 
engineering strike and other labour troubles 
in 1957. I am glad to say that these troubles 
are behind us and excellent labour relations 
now exist. Our new factory at Ballymena in 
Northern Ireland is getting into its stride 
and I am sure that it will become increasingly 
profitable. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the Government of 
Northern Ireland and ‘its officials for their 
constant helpfulness and the interest they 
are taking in our development. 


The value of orders on hand, both for 
home and foreign markets, shows a further 
increase, and you will be pleased to learn 
that the output in Manchester and Ballymena 
is largely sold forward for 1958. We are 
satisfied with the progress made by our 
foreign licensees and subsidiaries, which 
should again this year contribute substantially 
to the profits of Flexibox Limited. 


Turning now to the other Companies in 
which we have financial interests, Petro- 
carbon Developments Limited has completed 
the alcohol recovery plant which they de- 
signed and constructed for Manchester Oil 
Refinery Limited and this plant is working 
well; it has also obtained important new 
orders in the chemical engineering field 
during the last twelve months, including a 
second research contract for the Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment, Harwell, and 
the design of a polystyrene plant for Poland. 


Stratton Chemicals Limited continues to 
make good progress both as a trader in 
chemicals and as an agent for the sale of 
chemical plant. 


The cefinery in Belgium, Albatros S.A. 
Belge pour le Raffinage de Pétrole, S.A., 
which continues to operate under its process- 
ing agreement with the British Petroleum 
Company Limited, had a satisfactory year. 


Your company has become a partner in 
a new Belgian company, PAM Oil Storage, 
S.A., in which we have made an investment 
of B. Frs.2,500,000 (£17,981). This company 
has been formed to build an ocean storage 
installation in the new Petroleum Port of 
Antwerp capable of discharging large ocean- 
going tankers. PAM Oil Storage, S.A. is 
owned as to one-third by Steenkolen Handel- 
svereeniging N.V. of Utrecht (known in the 
United Kingdom as Coal Trading Associa- 
tion), one-third by BRUFINA, S.A. (one of 
the leading Belgian industrial and financial 
investment trusts) and one-third by your 
company. This investment should strengthen 
our trading position on the Continent. 


THE FUTURE 


So far as future prospects are concerned, 
the recession in the United States and the 
world over-production of oil which has re- 
sulted in the existing low profit margin on 
most oil products, and in particular on lubri- 
cating oils must cause some anxiety. I have 
already referred to the broadening of the 
basis of our activities and your Board are 
confident that, provided there is no further 
serious deterioration in conditions, either in 
the oil industry or in the country’s general 
economy they will be able to maintain the 
profits for 1958 at about the level achieved 
for 1957. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


A statement by the Chairman Mr T. H. 
Naylor, circulated with the Annual Report 
and Accounts of the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany Limited announces that the total 
premium income (excluding Life Assurance) 
rose in 1957 to a new high level of £131.4 
million, almost £10 million more than in 
the previous year and rather more than six 
times the prewar level. 


THE YEAR REVIEWED 


At home there had been a satisfactory 
increase in premiums accompanied by a very 


welcome improvement in underwriting 
results. 
The premium income in the General 


Overseas field showed a steady increase and 
a good return had been earned but in North 
America a substantial increase in premiums 
had been more than offset by the rise in 
claims and the Company’s overall under- 
writing operations there, for the first time 
in many years, resulted in a loss on its cus- 
tomary premium reserve basis. Fortunately, 
as reflected in the overseas tax figures in 
the accounts, the unfavourable experience 
was to some extent mitigated by substantial 
US tax credits. 


The Company’s very large interests in the 
United States naturally weighted the world- 
wide result, and the total surplus on the 
year’s underwriting had fallen by £364,274 
to £1,591,613 or 1.2 per cent of premiums ; 
this was a lower percentage than had been 
recorded in any year since the San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906. 


It was a source of satisfaction that during 
this difficult year the total expenses, 
excluding commission and overseas taxes, 
were held to the 1956 ratio of 16.1 
per cent. 


Apart from underwriting, the other prin- 
cipal source of income was the interest earned 
on the investment portfolio, and this item, 
after deducting both overseas and UK 
taxation, had increased by £150,000 to £3.4 


million. 


After allowing for the usual contributions 
to the Staff Pension Funds and for UK 
taxation the net consolidated profit for 
the year amounted to a little under 
£3.3 million compared with £3.7 million 
in 1956. 


DIVIDEND 


The Directors were recommending a final 
dividend of ls. 1ld. per 5s. unit, making a 
total: of 3s. 10d. for the year, and carrying 
forward unappropriated an additional 
£716,000 thereby increasing the balance of 
the Profit and Loss Account from £9.2 
million to £9.9 million. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Net Underwriting Percentage 

Premiums Surplus of Premiums 
£ £ o 0 
1957 55,128,645 1,509,070 2-7 
1956 52,599,302 1,217,970 2°3 


At home, premiums increased slightly. A 
welcome reduction in the national fire 
wastage and relief from the severe weather 
conditions of 1956 were reflected in a sub- 
stantial increase in the surplus earned on 
the home account. The major part of the 
£2.5 million increase in premiums had 


arisen in the United States, but deterioration 
in the experience there had led to a small 





trading loss compared with a small trading 
surplus in 1956. 


In Canada an underwriting loss had been 
suffered but in Australia the results and those 
of other overseas territories generally were 
broadly similar to the previous year and the 
Company had secured a satisfactory surplus 
on the year’s trading. 


The total underwriting surplus. of 
£1,509,070 represented 2.7 cent of 
premiums written and was nearly £300,000 
higher than in the previous year. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Net Underwriting Percentage 
Premiums Result of Premiums 
£ £ % 
1957 69,618,767 —291,848 —0-4 
1956 63,045,235 737,917 1-2 


There had been an increase in premium 
income in all the major countries in which 
the Company operated but the account, 
dominated by unfavourable Motor experience 
in North America, resulted in a deficit of 
£291,848 or 0.4 per cent on the year’s 
operations. The difficulties experienced in 
Motor insurance could be attributed partly 
to the effects of inflation and partly to the 
increasing number and performance of 
modern cars together with the current trend 
in design and construction which led to quite 
disproportionately expensive repair bills for 
simple cases of damage. In addition, in coun- 
tries such as the United States complications 
and delays in obtaining official approval to 
necessary rate increases made the task of 
wresting a profit from the business extremely 
difficult. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net Fund as at Percentage 
Premiums December 31! of Premiums 
£ £ % 
1957 6,681,038 14,013,980 209-8 
1956 6,046,875 13,546,933 224-0 


The 1955 underwriting account had dis- 
closed a balance of £374,391 or 5.6 per cent 
which could be regarded as _ satisfactory. 
This was the first transfer to Profit and Loss 
Account since the Company’s decision to 
keep Marine Accounts open for three years 
instead of two. 


1957 was another year marked by several 
major casualties to large modern vessels bear. 
ing valuable cargoes and the present indica- 
tion was that the 1956 and 1957 accounts 
would show less favourable results than 
1955. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


New New Claims Matured 

Sums Annuities by Endowm’t 

— (per _— — Assur’nces 
£ 


1957 41,407,585 2,164,924 
1956 35,995,786 1,524,999 


1,392,179 2,276,177 
1,442,072 2,282,056 


Higher new life business had again been 
recorded, an appreciable part of the increase 
flowing from the continued expansion of 
business in Canada. 


The considerable increase in the Funds 
during the year had been invested on very 
favourable terms and the present high rates 
of interest made future bonus prospects 
particularly favourable for with profit policy- 
holders. Furthermore it had been possible 
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to reduce quite appreciably premium rates 
for without profit contracts. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


In spite of the fall during the year in the 
market value of fixed interest securities and 
of ordinary shares and common stocks, the 
market value of the Company’s investments 
in the aggregate, at the end of 1957, still 
exceeded by a satisfactory margin the value 
at which they appeared in the Balance Sheet. 


The ability to obtain attractive returns on 
new investment was a much more important 
consideration than the temporary fall in 
values. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The Chairman, in a statement submitted 
with the 1957 accounts, mentioned that 1958 
was the Centenary Year of the Company. 
He traced briefly the nature of the Company’s 
business from its inception. 


In the Industrial Branch where originally 
benefits had been primarily for the provision 
of funeral expenses some three-quarters of 
the premiums received now arise from 
policies containing endowment benefits, and 
of the new business ninety per cent is of 
this class. 


In the Ordinary Branch, as for the last 
seventy years, the emphasis is on endowment 
assurances effected by individual policy- 
holders, frequently to supplement pensions 
receivable from other sources. 


He referred to the increasing provision 
made by the state for old age and suggested 
that any Government scheme should stop at 
the provision of pension benefits sufficient 
to cover reasonable basic needs, benefits in 
excess of these being left to the free choice of 
individuals to spend their income as they 
like, there being ample facilities available for 
savings to supplement State pensions and 
none better than those provided by the Life 
Assurance Companies. 


The combined new sums assured of some 
£36 million in the Life branches were the 
greatest yet written by the Company in any 
year, and the total sums assured and bonuses 
in force were now £368 million. The total 
assets of the Company were £150 million. 


ALLOCATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


In the Ordinary Branch surplus ot 
£1,786,000 was allocated to policyholders to 
provide a bonus on with-profit policies at 
the rate of £1 18s. Od. per cent on the sum 
assured in respect of each year’s premium 
due in 1957 and paid. 


In the Industrial Branch £1,200,000 was 
allocated to policyholders to provide a 
reversionary bonus to premium paying 
policies (with certain exceptions) at the rate 
of £1 per cent on the sum assured for 
policies dated 1952 and earlier, and £4 8s. 0d. 
per cent for policies dated 1953, it being 
the first time that the latter class has par- 
ticipated. The conditions under which paid 
up policies are granted at advanced ages have 
also been improved and certain other 
increases in benefits continued. 


INVESTMENTS 


The Company’s assets include £50 million 
invested with the British Government of 
Local Authorities, £38 million in Debentures 
and Preference stocks, and £18 million in 
Ordinary stocks. Mortgage advances, largely 
in connection with House Purchase, tota 
£30 million. 
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Albright & Wilson Ltd 


The following is a digest of information appearing in the Annual Report for 1957, 
posted to stockholders on 6th May. The Secretary of the Company will be glad to supply 
copies of the Report on request. 


Group trading profit 


Depreciation 

Taxation 

Minority Interests 
Net profit 

Dividends 

Retained profit 
Group net assets 


Ordinary dividend — rate 
— times covered 


1957 1956 
£ £ 
4,754,000 4,416,000 


1,847,000 1,822,000 
1,295,000 1,362,000 
59,000 28,000 


1,553,000 1,203,000 


585,000 532,000 
968,000 671,000 


25,961,000 24,850,000 


20% 18% 
2.8 2.4 


The issued Ordinary capital in both years was £4,564,000. It is proposed to increase this to 
£5,705,000 by the issue of fully-paid shares in the ratio of one unit for every four held. 





TRADING Sales of all companies in the 
Group expanded in 1957, the total being 
about 10% higher, at £30 million compared 
with £27 million in 1956. In the United King- 
dom, the measures taken by the Government 
to halt inflation do not appear directly or in- 
directly to have influenced sales to home 
customers. Exports continued to account for 
between a fifth and a quarter of total sales, 
In Canada, the growth in sales and profits, 
although encouraging, was somewhat less 
than had been expected: there were strikes 
affecting transport and some customers, and 
there was intensified competition from United 
States producers, aided by the premium on 
the Canadian dollar. A considerable increase 
in sales and profits was achieved in Australia, 
where the synthetic detergent market is in the 
phase of rapid expansion experienced earlier 
in North America and the United Kingdom; 
sales of phosphate esters to the oil and plastics 
industries also increased significantly. From 
the Group’s investment in the United States, 
now represented by its holding in Hooker 
Electrochemical Company, dividends of 
$378,000 were received during the year. 


DEVELOPMENT In 1957 Group capital 
expenditure amounted to about £2 million, 
Among the projects in the United Kingdom 


S38 


ALBRIGHT 
& WILSON 


chemicals 


1 ENIGHTSBRIDGE GREEN 
LONDON : SWl 





were the extension of Marchon’s phosphates 
plant, the building of a ship for Astoria Ship- 
ping and Transport Company, and plants for 
a number of new phosphorus compounds 
made by Albright & Wilson (Mfg.). In 
Canada, the new sodium chlorate plant at 
Vancouver was completed and work was 


begun on extensions to the plant for this 


product at Buckingham, Quebec. In Austra- 
lia, the main items of expenditure were the 
building of an additional phosphorus furnace 
and the purchase of new office premises. 
Projects for 1958 include additions to research 
and development facilities in the United King- 
dom, further phosphate and sodium chlorate 
manufacturing extensions in Canada, and a 
plant for detergent sulphonates in Australia. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1958 In the first three 
months of this year Group sales and profits 
have been higher than for the corresponding 
months of 1957, but not as high as had been 
hoped at the time of budgeting. It seems likely 
from information so far available that this 
pattern will persist for much of the year. 


The Sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
Albright & Wilson Limited will be held at the 
Company's office at 1, Knightsbridge Green, 
London, S.W.1, on 29th May, 1958 at 3 p.m. 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON (MFG.) LTD, 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON 
(AUSTRALIA) PTY. LTD. 


ELECTRIC REDUCTION COMPANY 
OF CANADA LTD. 


MARCHON PRODUCTS LTD. 
MIDLAND SILICONES LTD. 
SOLWAY CHEMICALS LTD, 
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BADENOCH RUBBER 
ESTATE LIMITED 


ADDRESS BY THE CHAIRMAN, 

MR A. P. HAMILTON, AT THE 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
HELD ON MAY 6th, 1958 


The profit earned during 1957 before allow- 
ing for taxation amounted to £105,697 as 
compared with £100,989 earned during the 
previous twelve months. Due to the conces- 
sions allowed to Overseas Trading Corpora- 
tions taxation on last year’s profits amounted 
to £28,250 as against £42,272 in 1956. 


We are transferring £25,000 to our 
Development Reserve and recommend a final 
dividend of 20 per cent less tax, which if 
approved, will make a total dividend of 30 
per cent for 1957 and allow us to carry for- 
ward £50,828 to the current year. 


The increased profit earned before taxation 
can I think be considered very satisfactory 
in view of the fact that the average price for 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheet was 23d. a 
pound lower in 1957 than in the previous 
year. This increase can largely be accounted 
for by the excellent crop which at 2,782,000 
Ibs. showed an increase of some 22 pet cent 
as compared with 1956. 


The crop for the first four months of the 
current year amounted to 913,000 lb which is 
42,000 Ib in excess of the estimate. 


As mentioned in the Report the balance of 
the area of reserve land suitable for the culti- 
vation of rubber was planted up during the 
year under review. This land totals 1,125 


. acres and the first area which was planted in 


1953 should be ready for tapping next year. 
From then on additional areas will come into 
production each year which should result in 
a considerable increase in our crop. 


Now that the jungle reserve has been 
planted up it is proposed to replant year by 
year the older areas of the estate and 364 
acres are to be dealt with during 1958. 


Both Mr Karsten and I visited your pro- 
perty earlier this year and we were very 
satisfied with the general condition of the 
estate and in particular with the appearance 
of the new plantings to which I have just 
referred. 


We are continuing to manufacture our crop 
in the form of concentrated latex and have so 
far contracted to sell 57 per cent of our esti- 
mated latex production during the last eight 
months of the current year at a satisfactory 
premium over the price of No. 1 Ribbed 
Smoked Sheet. The premium on concen- 
trated latex over sheet rubber has been 
declining during recent months and although 
it is still profitable to manufacture our rubber 
in this form we appear unlikely to obtain as 
much benefit from concentrated latex as has 
been the case in the previous two years. 


Since the Report was issued we have been 
notified that it will be necessary to renew the 
main water supply to the Estate which is 
piped from a reservoir from the jungle. The 
existing pipeline was laid in 1934 and has 
unfortunately become corroded beyond repair. 
The cost of renewing this pipeline will 
amount to approximately £14,000, a heavy 
but unavoidable item of capital expenditure. 


I would like in conclusion to pay tribute to 
our Eastern Agents and the Staff on the 
Estate. The satisfactory results before you 
today are in no small measure due to their 
efforts. Although there was no terrorist acti- 
vity on the Estate during the year Badenoch 
is situated in a “ red” area and the necessary 
restrictions imposed on the labour force add 
considerably to the difficulties of Manage- 
ment and Staff. 


BLACK-CLAWSON . 
INTERNATIONAL 
LIMITED 


Wholly Owned Subsidiary of The 
Black-Clawson Company 


(Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper 
Making Machinery) 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The ninth annual general meeting of Black- 
Clawson International Limited will be held 
on May 29th at the registered office of the 
Company, Black-Clawson House, 18-19 Savile 
Row, London, W.1. 


The following is the circulated statement 
of the chairman, Mr K. F. Landegger (USA): 


I have pleasure in presenting the Accounts 
of Black-Clawson International Limited for 
the year ended September 30, 1957. 


_ In view of the continued expansion of the 
Company’s business, it was considered essen- 
tial that the Company should control its own 
manufacturing facilities. For this purpose the 
Company acquired in May, 1957, from The 
Whitehead Iron and Steel Company Limited, 
the whole Share Capital of W. A. Baker and 
Company Limited, Newport. Before the 
acquisition the Baker factory acted as major 
sub-contractor for our Company’s pulp and 
paper making machinery and equipment. The 
works at Newport, Monmouthshire, have a 
site area of 134 acres with a working floor 
space of over 260,000 square feet, are 
equipped with modern plant and machinery, 
and will be able to carry out the programme 
of increased production which has been 
initiated. The works recently produced the 
largest paper machine drying cylinders in the 
world.* 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £3 MILLION 


The total assets of the Group now exceed 
£3 million, of which £914,000 is represented 
by the share capital and reserves and £800,000 
by loan capital, including £600,000 6 per cent 
Debenture Stock 1972/82 which in 1957 was 
sold to institutional and professional investors 
in the United Kingdom. For the first time, 
therefore, the capital of our Company is not 
held entirely by The Black-Clawson Company 
of America. 


The value of the fixed assets of the Com- 
pany and of W. A. Baker and Company 
Limited at September 30, 1957, on the basis 
of cost less depreciation, was £1,037,434. 


The Net Consolidated Profit for the year 
ended September 30th last, before taxation 
but after depreciation of fixed assets and 
interest on the Loan Capital, was £243,126. 
The amount provided for taxation on the 
above profits is £118,724. 


The value of the unfulfilled orders at 
September 30, 1957, was in excess of 
£4,800,000. With our increasing productive 
capacity and efficiency we are confident that 
we shall be able to maintain our position in 
the pulp and paper making machinery field. 


I would like to express my sincere thanks 
to my colleagues and the whole of our staff 
-and employees for their support and co- 
operation during the past year which has 
marked an important expansion in the Com- 
pany’s development. 


BLACK-CLAWSON COMPANY OF AMERICA 


As this is the first year in which the public 
have an interest in Black-Clawson Inter- 
national Limited I thought it would be 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


appropriate to end my Statement with certain 


* information regarding The Black-Clawson 


Company of America which owns all the 
issued Share Capital of Black-Clawson Inter- 
national Limited. The Capital and Reserves 
of The Black-Clawson Company as shown’ in 
its Consolidated Accounts at September 30th 
last were US $12,839,520. During the three 
years ended September 30, 1957, the Black- 
Clawson Group has carried out a programme 
of expansion of its manufacturing facilities 
and its technical knowhow. During this 
period the Group expended upon capital 
equipment some US $7,766,000 and upon 
engineering, patterns, jigs and fixtures ap- 
proximately US $9,750,000. The Group has 
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four manufacturing plants in the United 

States and one in the United Kingdom ; the 

factories have over 14 million square feet of 

production space on 42 acres of land and th: 

a of employees amounts to nearly 
000. 


The sales of The Black-Clawson Company 
in the year ending September 30th last were 
US $45,304,378. 


*Note.—These cylinders form part of a 
machine built by The Black-Clawson Com- 
pany which is the largest newsprint machine 
ever built. It is a 342 inch wide giant capabi- 
of producing in one day a continuous highway 
of newsprint 27 feet wide and 500 miles long. 


HUMPHREYS LIMITED 


(Building and Civil Engineering Contractors) 
HIGHER TURNOVER OFFSET BY RISING COSTS 


The 66th annual general meeting of 
Humphreys Limited will be held on 
June 3rd, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr A. V. Bridgland, 
CBE, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


Our trading profit for this year is £132,935 
as against £133,125 last year. Although our 
turnover has increased, the profit has been 
affected by rising wages and increased charges 
for rent and rates arising from our move to 
our new offices. 


The Balance Sheet shows that current 
liabilities of £1,008,050 are covered by 
current assets of £1,283,951, giving a surplus 
of current assets over liabilities of £275,901, 
of which £186,253 is in cash. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SUBSIDIARIES 


Dealing with the South African Sub- 
sidiaries, the statement continued: Much 
has been done by its Board to improve the 
organisation and efficiency of R. H. Morris 
(Pty.) Limited. We have received slightly 
increased dividends this year and it is encour- 
aging to report that the ensuing year should 
be profitable as the Company is engaged on 
several remunerative contracts. There are 
indications that a considerable amount of 
both building and civil engineering work will 
be offering in and around Cape Town during 
the next few years. 


R. H. Morris (Pty.) Limited are this year 
paying a dividend of 5 per cent on the 


POSITION 


Ordinary Shares and the Board are hopeful 
that profits should show a steady rise as 
our subsidiary benefits from the reorganisa- 
tion to which it has been subjected. The 
situation could be improved more spectacu- 
larly and more speedily if the highly con- 
troversial national political situation could 
be resolved in a manner that would restore 
confidence both in South Africa and overseas. 

As to the other South African subsidiary, 
National Quarries (Pty.), Limited, I have to 
report that the Administrator of the Cape 
Province has issued a closure order which 
is to take effect from October 31, 1961, on 
the ground that the quarry in the Tygerberg 
Hills is spoiling the scenery. A claim for 
full compensation has been prepared. Mean- 
while, another site, over which the Company 
had previously obtained quarry rights, is 
being prospected with a view to opening a 
new quarry on the closure of the present 
one. 

It is, however, clear that the closure of 
the quarry will result in there being a 
shortage of stone against demand and that 
the closure order will deprive the Cape Town 
area of a quarry that not only produces the 
highest quality stone but also has the greatest 
output and is closest to the city. 


National Quarries (Pty.) Limited has this 
year raised its dividend to 25 per cent. 


So far as our own future is concerned, I 
would say that despite the higher Bank Rate 
and the more stringent financial conditions 
prevailing, your Company, by virtue of its 
close and varied associations, has good reason 
to be hopeful. 


IN BRIEF 


Year ended November 30, 1957. 


Earned profit before taxation 
Less taxation Su 


Net profit after taxation 


Appropriated as follows:— 
Preference dividend net 
Ordinary dividend net ... 
Balance retained 


Preference Shareholders. 
Issued capital a 


Gross dividend covered by taxable profits 


Capital covered by net assets ... 
Ordinary Shareholders. 

Issued capital ee 

Gross rate of dividend paid ... 


Gross rate earned on present capital excluding Reserves ... 
Net assets attributable to each 5s. Ordinary Share ... 


1177827 
62,400 


£55,427 


3,163 
21,562 
30,702 


£55,427 


... £100,000 
. 21.4 times 


6.4 times 


£250,000 
15 %, 
44, 

10s. 10d. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


150 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Atlas 
Assurance Company Limited will be held 
on May 30th in London. 


The following are extracts from the State- 
ment 10 Shareholders by the Chairman, Mr 
Rudolph E. F. pe Trafford, OBE, which has 
been circulated with the Report, Accounts 
and Balance Sheets, for the year ended 
December 31, 1957: 


The present year is a notable one for the 
“Atlas” in that it will be 150 years on 
June 24th next since we first opened our 
dcors for business. 


Your Directors decided that it was appro- 
priate to mark the occasion in a tangible way 
for the shareholders and they have accord- 
ingly declared a special anniversary distribu- 
tion of Is. per share in addition to the 
normal dividend. 


During our long history and by the very 
nature of our business we have, of course, 
known good times and not so good ones but 
it is nevertheless a disappointment to us that 
in this anniversary year we have to report a 
trading loss on our fire insurance account 
for the first time since 1906, the year of the 
great San Francisco earthquake. On this 
occasion it was a generally adverse experience 
in the United States, common to practically 
all companies, rather than a single catastrophe 
as was the case in 1906, that largely gave rise 
to our loss. 


I now turn to our Accounts. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1957 £6,414,414 
Net Premium Income 1956 £6,265,398 


Increase £149,016 


Following upon an indifferent year in 1956, 
when we showed a profit of only £34,129 
(.5 per cent), we had an even worse time in 
1957 and have to report a loss of £129,880 
(2.03 per cent). 


Our home business, which struck a bad 
patch in 1956, recovered and showed a satis- 
factory profit. 


In the overseas field too, apart from the 
United States and Canada, we fared well 
though it seems clear that intensifying com- 
petition and other circumstances of one kind 
and another are having their effect on profit 
margins in many territories. 


_In the United States, as I have said, we, 
like other companies, again had an unfor- 
tunate experience. 


In Canada also 1957 was a difficult year 
for everyone. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1957 £3,815,015 
Net Premium Income 1956 £3,311,714 


Increase £503,301 
Of the increase in premiums roughly one- 

third came from the home field and the 

lemainder from territories Overseas. 


_ Rates of premium for motor business were 
creased during the year both in this country 
and in some countries overseas and we made 


a profit—albeit an extremely modest one— 
on our home motor business for the first time 
for some years. Our overseas motor account, 
however, again showed a loss overall and 
there can be no doubt that rates are still too 
low in many areas. 


Our casualty operations in the United States 
have developed steadily along controlled lines 
and they were satisfactory notwithstanding 
the very difficult market conditions. 

We closed with a profit of £207,382 (5.44 
per cent) against £102,565 (3.10 per cent) in 
1956. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Net Premium Income 1957 £828,739 
Net Premium Income 1956 £798,221 
Increase £30,518 


The trend which I mentioned last year 
of an increasing income from hull business 


continued for much of 1957, and the 
account as a whole showed a moderate 
expansion. However, difficult conditions 


in the freight market began to manifest 


themselves towards the end of the year 
and these developments must, at least, 
temporarily, have a depressing effect on 


hull premiums. 
The very wide forms of cover which have 


Reserve : 
















the financial year 1957. 








million lire. 












those of the other Directors. 
















BANCO DI ROMA 


Paid up Capital: Lire 1,000,000,000 


The Meeting of Shareholders of the Banco di Roma, held on April 21, 1958, 
under the chairmanship of H. E. Professor Costantino Bresciani Turroni, approved 
the Balance Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and the allocation of the profit for 


Against the increase of 50,000 million lire in available funds bringing them up 
to approximately 613,000 million lire, there was a rise of 49,000 million lire in 
liabilities, bringing them up to 430,000 million lire. 
and the expansion which occurred in other sectors, the grand total of the balance 
sheet items shows an increase of 132,000 million lire and now stands at 1,260,000 


The balance of the net profit of Lire 873,154.604 has made it possible to increase 
the rate of dividend from 9 per cent to 10 per cent and to allocate Lire 750 million 
to reserve, which thus amounts to 4,250 million lire. 


The Meeting further approved the appointment to the Board of Directors of 
Dr Luigi Chialvo, whose term of office will last until the approval of the Balance 
Sheet for the Financial Year 1958 in order to bring his term of office in line with 


The Board of Directors met immediately after the Meeting of Shareholders and 
confirmed the appointment of H. E. Professor Costantino Bresciani Turroni as 
Chairman, Cav. del Lavoro Baron Professor Francesco Mario Oddasso as Vice- 
Chairman, and Cav. del Lavoro Ugo Foscolo as Managing Director. 
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now become commonplace, coupled with the 
present low level of rates, make it problem- 
atical whether there can be a_ sufficient 
margin for profit on cargo business. 


A sum of £100,000 has been transferred 
to Profit and Loss Account, as against 
£150,000 last year, and the Marine Fund at 
the end of-the year was £1,335,695. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The net new sums assured in 1957 
amounted to £9,814,910 compared with 
£9,477,260 in 1956. New deferred annuities 
were issued for £912,526 per annum. 


Premium income rose by over 10 per cent. 
Purchase prices of immediate annuities were 
£543,267 against £88,482 in 1956. 


Gross interest income increased by very 
nearly £200,000 and the gross rate of interest 
earned on the Fund increased by 3s. 10d. to 
£5 11s. 5d. per cent. 


The total surplus, including £382,093 
brought forward from the previous year, 
amounted to £1,506,800. The sum of 
£500,000 has been transferred to the 
Investment Reserve and £21,809 was 
required to provide for interim bonuses 
and bonuses on_ reassurances_ received 
from other companies. The very sub- 
stantial balance of £984,991 has been carried 
forward. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


After providing for the dividend for the 
year at the rate of 3s. 6d. per share, ls. 6d. 
per share of which was paid: in November 
last, and the special anniversary distribution 
of ls. per share, the carry forward amounts 
to £1,322,466. 





» 4,250,000,000 


Arising out of these increases 


A dividend at the rate of Lire 10 in respect of each nominal share of Lire 100 
is payable on and after April 22, 1958, at all offices of the Banco di Roma in Italy 
on presentation of the share certificates for stamping. 
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THE RIO TINTO COMPANY 


MR GERALD COKE ON DEVELOPMENT OF GROUP’S INTERESTS 


The eighty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Rio Tinto Company Limited will be 
held on June 5th at Barrington House, 59, 
Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of Mr Gerald Coke (the 
Chairman): 


Accounts : The increase from £3,270,000 
to £15,393,000 in the figure for capital 
reserves in the balance sheet of the parent 
Company is due to the premiums arising 
from the issue of 2,311,200 ordinary shares in 
exchange for shares of the Kern Oil Company 
Limited and of the further issue in October, 
1957, of 2,085,200 ordinary shares at 50s. 


A large part of your Company’s income is 
derived from its Rhodesian investments. The 
dividend received from subsidiary Companies, 
which, of course, is principally derived from 
the Kern Oil Company, has gone some way 
to making good the fall in income from the 
copper producing companies in the year to 
December 31st last. The Kern Oil Com- 
pany must, however, retain sufficient resources 
for development purposes and its profits must 
depend on the future trend of oil prices. On 
the other hand, the income derived from the 
Rhodesian investments is bound to be smaller 
during the present year due to the fall in the 
price of copper, which was not fully reflected 
in the dividends received during the year 
under review, and the total income available 
to the parent Company will be correspond- 
ingly reduced. In due course substantial 
income will, it is hoped, arise from your Com- 
pany’s uranium investments, but it must be 
appreciated that both the producing com- 
panies themselves and The Rio Tinto Mining 
Company of Canada, which is the holding 
company, have heavy prior charges to amor- 
tise before the equity can expect any return. 


SPAIN 


During the year we received a first divi- 
dend of 6 per cent on our investment in the 
Spanish mine, 


CANADA 


The principal problem which the Canadian 
Company has had to face during the year has 
been the over-run in the capital, expenditure 
on the uranium mines of the Northspan Com- 
pany. Such over-runs are common to nearly 
all mining enterprises, especially in a time of 
rising prices, but there is no doubt that in 
this particular case the speed with which the 
whole operation had to be carried out inevit- 
ably led to under-estimation and some excess 
of expenditure. 


If the rapidity with which the mines have 
been brought into operation is taken into 
account, the excess expenditure is not pro- 
portionately high, though, when such large 
sums are involved, it naturally follows that 
the additional amounts required are large 
expressed in terms of money. 


The parent Company felt that it must 
ensure the completion to the point of active 
production of the uranium since under the 
management and control of The Rio Tinto 
Mining Company of Canada. The overall 
financial picture of these uranium mines to 
the end of the present contracts can be viewed 
as not unsatisfactory. 


In 1956 reference was made to the long- 
term prospects for uranium, Since then more 
is known of the long-range possibilities of the 
fusion process as a means of producing power 
for civil purposes. This factor was, however, 
taken into account in the estimates tentatively 


given and it does not appear that there are 
any new factors which would suggest any 
major revision of those estimates. 


The expanding requirement for power is 
the principal factor on which the demand for 
uranium will be based. Some estimate of the 
size of this demand was made by Sir Edwin 
Plowden in an article published in December, 
1957, and it would be difficult to find a better 
authority to quote. His article, which was 
published in Optima, the journal of the 
Anglo-American Corporation, for December, 
1957, may be recommended to all who are 
interested in the probable future demand for 
uranium. 


The statement then quoted extracts from 
the article in which it was stated that “It is 
possible that the total amount of uranium 
needed by the free world for civil purposes in 
the 1970s could well be in the region of 
50,000 tons a year and still rising. One of 
the conditions for a continuing high demand 
is that it (uranium oxide) should be produced 
cheaply and for those established mines which 
can do this, and for those who can find 
economical new sources of supply, there 
should be an ever-growing market.” 


The statement continued: After the ter- 
mination of the present Government contracts 
and with the background of the experience 
gained as the world’s largest uranium pro- 
ducer, the Group should be capable of ful- 
filling these conditions and maintaining its 
competitive position. 

In addition to meeting the deliveries of 
uranium oxide required under existing 
Government contracts, the Group will, 
within the next few months, have sufficient 
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plant capacity to supply additional consumers 
where governmental bi-lateral arrangements 
permit. The Group is also developing an 
organisation for research into new methods 
of processing the oxide and for selling it on 
a world-wide basis. We believe that the 
products we have to offer will be found to be 
competitive and, with the substantial sources 
of supply which the Group can command, the 
intending purchaser should have a guarantee 
of delivery in the quantities and qualities he 
is likely to require. 


AUSTRALIA 


The Mary Kathleen mine is- expected to 
begin production earlier than the date origin- 
ally forecast. We congratulate our Australian 
associates on this achievement, which augurs 
well for the future of our Australian organisa- 
tion, 


AFRICA 


During a time of falling metal prices a 
mining group such as the Rio Tinto Group 
must have special regard to the possible 
returns from any development or exploration 
work which they undertake, but your Board 
feel that it is essential to maintain an active 
exploration organisation in any area where 
there are reasonable prospects of such 
activities bearing fruit, and in particular to 
ensure that their organisations in the Federa- 
tion and the Union, as well as in Canada and 
Australia, are fully prepared to take advan- 
‘tage of any improvement in base metal prices. 


OIL 


The Kern Oil Company has been a member 
of the Rio Tinto Group for nearly a year and 
its organisation is now working as an 
integrated part of the whole. This acquisi- 
tion is a most important and valuable diversi- 
fication of our interests. 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Annual Report and Accounts of the Group for the Year ended 31st December, 1957 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES 


Taxation 
Net Profit 
Dividends 


Profit (after depreciation, etc.)... 


Retained in the business ‘for Research, Development, 


Expansion, etc. ... 
Issued Capital fae ates | es 
Reserves and Amounts set aside 
Fixed Assets ... 
Investments mae 
Net Current Assets... 


1957 1956 
x . 
1,981,905 1,794,081 
842,761 805,935 
1,139,144 988,146 
338,545 292,127 
797,942 696,019 
4,572,200 3,994,400 
8,809,038 7,848,905 
4,707,216 3,668,049 
284,445 288,655 
8,541,446 7,886,601 


The following is an extract from the Statement to Stockholders made by 


Sir Thomas Eades, Chairman :— 


“Although we entered 1958 with a full order book, our Manufacturing 
Programme for this year does not show the expansion over 1957 that was anticipated 
when I reported to you last year. This is partly due to the fact that the Post Office 
expenditure programme for 1958 and 1959 has been cut back as part of the Govern- 
ment plan to restrict the expenditure of Nationalised Industries. 


_ “P.O. Telephones are not really large consumers of finance, and they pay 
their way as profit earners, so that it is unfortunate to restrict expansion, particularly 


at the present time.” 
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PROVINCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


STATEMENT BY MR PETER F. SCOTT 


The fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 
ef the Provincial Insurance Company will be 
held at 100 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, 
on Thursday, May 22nd. The following is 
the statement of the Chairman, Mr Peter F. 
Scott: 


After ten postwar years of planned develop- 
ment at home and overseas, this has been 
the first year of consolidation with compara- 
tively younger men at the helm. 


First, I would like to refer to an important 
rearrangement in our top management 
structure. The need to spread the responsi- 
bilities of general management on more 
shoulders has been apparent for some time 
and received careful study last year. On the 
advice of the General Manager, from January 
of this year Mr W. H. Gee was appointed his 
deputy with particular responsibility for the 
everall administration of our home business, 
and three of our senior managers were pro- 
moted to the rank of Assistant General 
Manager: Mr D. W. Holloway, manager of 
our’ home motor department, Mr A. 
Murdoch, manager of our home fire depart- 
ment, and Mr E. H. Paxton, our overseas 
manager. 


I have also to report the retirement of two 
managers of our home branches: Mr J. G. 
Davie, who was branch manager in Birming- 
ham from 1937 to 1944 and Manager for 
Scotland from 1944, and Mr H. N. Gaze, 
who had been in charge of our business at 
Reading. I take this opportunity of wishing 
both these old friends happiness in their 
retirement. 


During the year my two deputy chairmen 
made visits overseas, Mr Haslam to Australia, 
where he and the General Manager opened 
our five new branch offices, and Mr Falk to 
West Africa. Since then subsidiary companies 
have been formed in Nigeria as well as 
Canada. 


Our world-wide income advanced by 
£888,003 at approximately the same rate as 
in 1956 and is now £7,769,301, on which a 
profit of £210,182 was earned. Our interest, 
dividends and rents were £609,182, making 
total earnings of £819,364. After deduction 
of £41,320 for expenses not charged in other 
accounts and £60,182 contributed to the staff 
pension fund, there is a profit before tax of 
£717,862, which is reduced by United 
Kingdom and overseas taxation to a net 
surplus of £391,651. With the addition of 
the balance brought forward of £205,888, an 
amount of £597,539 is available for disposal, 
of which £580,289 remains after payment of 
preference dividends. Out of this balance 
the directors recommend the payment of a 
dividend of 1s. 9d. per share on the ordinary 
shares which, less income tax, requires 
£201,250, leaving a balance to be carried 
forward of £379,039. 


Our dividend payment is more than 
covered by interest earnings after allowing 
for the effect of profits tax. Although the 
value of our investments has fallen during the 
year, the market value is substantially above 
the book figure. 


_ Turning now to our results in more detail, 
in the fire department we earned a satis- 
factory profit in the United Kingdom but 


made a small loss overseas, so that our 
combined account realised a_ profit of 
{84.657, compared with £88,674 the 


year before. 


The greater part of the accident depart- 
Meni’s income, both overseas and at home, 
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comes from motor insurance, which there- 
fore very much influences the final figures 
of profit or loss. At home, the effect of Suez 
was to postpone a general increase of motor 
rates until July, 1957, and greatly to reduce 
our claims for the first four months ; from 
early summer, however, as the supply of 
petrol increased, our claims rose to levels we 
have come to regard as normal. Overseas 
our profits were insufficient to take care of 
a loss on motor business in Canada, where 
there was a further deterioration in the claims 
experience. The combined result of all 
accident business was a profit of £75,525, a 
substantial improvement on last year’s loss 
of £181,720. 


In the marine department we continue to 
show an increase of premium income, which 
arises partly from our aviation account and 
partly from the general expansion of our 
business. After a transfer of £50,000 profit 
on our 1953 account, the ratio of the marine 
fund to premium income becomes 130 per 
cent. 


Our Underwriter, Mr Harold Hopwood, 
has this year been elected Chairman 
of the Institute of London Underwriters, 


BAKELITE LIMITED 


RECORD SALES IN FACE OF KEEN 
COMPETITION 


MR H. V. POTTER’S REVIEW 


The Thirty-second Annual General Meet- 
ing of Bakelite Limited was held on May Ist 
at the Hvde Park Hotel, Knightsbridge, 
London, S.W.1. 


Mr H. V. Potter, BSc, FRIC, MIChemE, 
FPI, the Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: 

It is recorded with very deep regret that 
our President, Sir James Swinburne, died in 
March, 1958, a few weeks after celebrating 
his 100th birthday. Sir James was connected 
with this Company and its predecessors for 
over 50 years. 

The trading profit for 1957 before taxation 
was £431,022 (£474,921). The proposed 
final dividend of 10 per cent (less tax), to- 
gether with the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent (less tax), already paid, makes a total of 
15 per cent for the year. 


TRADE REVIEW 


The total sales during the year, both in 
value and in weight, were a record. Costs 
continued to rise in spite of increased 
efficiency and we were unable to pass these 
costs On Owing to the very competitive con- 
ditions, both at home and abroad. 


Sales of industrial and decorative laminated 
sheet continued to expand and we have 
widened the range of our WARERITE 
products by introducing a new WARERITE 
wall board to provide a durable and alterna- 
tive material for interior walls and ceilings. 
Our manufacturing capacity for those pro- 
ducts has been increased by the installation of 
new plant in readiness to meet an expansion 
in sales as soon as market conditions allow. 


We continued to be the largest supplier 
of phenolic moulding materials, the market 
for which is widely spread throughout 
industry, and our special grades still provide 
combinations of properties not matched by 
any other materials. 


Our vinyl resin plant at Aycliffe, Co. 
Durham, has continued to operate through- 
out the year and improvements have been 
made both in quality of product and efficiency 
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and we wish him a_ successful year 


of office. 


To conclude with a brief word of more 
general interest I should like to allude to the 
present state of the world economy. It is 
at a moment like this that we feel how much 
we miss the wisdom and foresight of the late 
Lord Keynes, for so many years a Director 
of our Company, because it may be that the 
protracted postwar boom which he predicted 
is drawing to a close. Events in North 
America appear to confirm this view. If 
inflation is brought under control in this 
country investment income may be less 
remunerative and it will be more than ever 
important to make our insurance under- 
writing really profitable. 


Any check to rising costs would provide 
an opportunity to reduce expense ratios and 
to improve the services our activities provide. 
We in the Provincial accept such a situation 
as a challenge to management and welcome 
the prospect. We also hope that with the 
support of our agents and brokers we shall 
continue to obtain our share of new business 
and succeed in showing a healthy expansion 
of premium income. 


of operation, but further improvements are 
still necessary in order to meet the acute 
competitive market situation which has 
arisen, especially from the importation of low 
priced resins. The market for VYBAK 
extrusion compounds, based upon resins of 
our own manufacture, continued to expand 
and further progress has been made in the 
marketing of pressed pvc sheet and mono- 
filaments. 


We have continued to increase our market 
for polyethylene, and now that the new 
Grangemouth plant has come into operation 
we look forward to further expansion in this 
field. Bakelite polyethylene is used in 
numerous ways, such as packaging film, 
moulded household goods, water pipes and 
cable. 


Referring to our export trade, we have 
encountered difficulties in selling our pro- 
ducts overseas, and although these sales have 
increased, this has only been achieved at the 
expense of profit margins. 


Our subsidiary and associated companies 
have made good progress during 1957 and 
we look forward to further expansion by 
these companies. 


Our research and development depart- 
ments are continually investigating the latest 
techniques and discoveries. An increasingly 
large part of this development effort is con- 
cerned with our latest products, such as 
polyethylene and epoxide resins, but work is 
also in progress to keep us in the forefront 
with all our main products. 


Relations between the Company and its 
employees had continued to be satisfactory 
throughout another difficult year. 


CURRENT TRADING POSITION 


The Company’s turnover has continued to 
increase during the first three months of this 
year, but it is significant to note that this 
increase has been brought about by the newer 
products in which the Company is now more 
extensively engaged. We are not yet reaping 
fully the benefits of our large capital expendi- 
ture of recent times, but we now have the 
plant capacity and the selling organisation 
available to take advantage of any general 
trade improvements. Meanwhile a_ very 
competitive situation exists which, if it con- 
tinues, could affect the trading results for the 
current year. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 























































































































































INSTITUTE OF 
CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The seventy-seventh annual meeting of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales was held on May 7th in 
London. Mr W. H. Lawson, the President, 
in the course of his address, said: 


SCHEME OF INTEGRATION 


The outstanding event of the year was the 
implementation of the Scheme of Integration 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
with the Institute. It has been impressive 
and heartening to find that once the scheme 
was approved, all concerned have co-operated 
to make it a success It is much too early 
to judge the full effect of the Scheme, but 
it is already apparent that it is bringing about 
a sense of unity in the profession which did 
not previously exist. 


Our enlarged Institute, with the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of Scotland and the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants in Ireland 
has set up a Joint Standing Committee to 
co-ordinate policy on matters arising in con- 
nection with the Scheme of Integration and 
to consider any matter of common interest 
which may be referred to it by any of the 
Institutes. We value highly this opportu- 
nity for regular consultation with Scotland 
and Ireland and I believe that this arrange- 
ment will go far towards meeting criticisms 
which were previously heard that it was 
difficult to obtain the views of the account- 
ancy profession. We have achieved much of 
what was needed in the way of rationalisa- 
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tion and time is now required to see how 
the new structure operates before deciding 
what further steps, if any, may be possible 
in the interests of the profession. 


CHEQUES ACT, 1957 


Considerable misconceptions have arisen in 
connection with the Cheques Act, 1957. The 
main purpose of the Act was, of course, to 
render unnecessary the time-consuming task 
of endorsing cheques. As a by-product it has 
caused widespread discontinuance, as regards 
payments made by cheque, of the custom of 
giving individual receipts. We have, through 
our Taxation and Research Committee, made 
inquiries as to the experiences of businesses 
in operating under the new conditions. On 
the whole the evidence is reassuring. It 
was inevitable that some difficulties should 
be experienced in individual cases, but these 
will undoubtedly be overcome in time, 


Some changes in office organisation 
are required, but these can readily be 
made with the assistance of the auditors. 
There is more difficulty in persuading 
the public to adopt the new system. It is 
natural that those who have been in the 
habit of filing their receipts as part of their 
domestic accountancy system should be 
reluctant to change their methods. However, 
no great difficulty should arise if shops and 
other suppliers make suitable arrangements, 
for example by means of tear-off remittance 
slips so as to enable the customer to retain 
the original bill or a detailed statement. 


Individual receipts will still be required 
for a limited number of purposes and it 
remains the law that if the amount is £2 
or over receipts must be given when 
demanded and, with few exceptions, must 
be stamped with a twopenny stamp. It is 
hoped, however, that receipts will not be 
demanded unless they are really necessary. 
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HUDSON’S BAY 
COMPANY 


SUCCESSFUL TRADING 


The two-hundred and eighty-ninth annual 
general Court of The Governor and Com- 
pany of Adventurers of England trading into 
Hudson’s Bay was held on May 2nd, Mr 
W. J. Keswick, Governor, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to January 31, 1958: 


Trading results for the year were again 
satisfactory. Net profit after taxes was 8s. 3d. 
per share, compared with 6s. 10d. per share 
the year before. 

Trading dividends paid and proposed 
amount to 20 per cent being 4s. Od. per share 
gross or 2s. 3d. net after U.K. Tax. The 
same distribution as last year is proposed 
from the Land Account of 2} per cent, half 
of which was paid last November with the 
interim trading dividend of 4 per cent. 


Hudson’s Bay Oil and Gas Company 
Limited recently issued its first published 
Annual Report and Accounts which showed 
operating earnings of $3,073,000 and non- 
recurring gains of $4,742,000 which together 
resulted in converting the deficit account 
brought forward from previous years into a 
surplus of $629,000. 


All Departments did well, although last 
summer saw the start of the retreat from the 
peak of the inflationary boom in Canada, 

The rate of increase in sales of the Retail 
Stores Departments achieved during the 


buoyant months of spring and early summer 
was not maintained. 


The report was adopted. 








ASSETS 


Cash and Balanges with other Banks. . 
Bills and Government Bonds......... 
Securities : 

Real Estate Securities ........... 

Miscellaneous Shares ........... 
PR cL Ges tenes u yaa eau 
Stock Exchange Transactions ........ 
PN eta ccs esa aadse 
Current Accounts (Debtors) ......... 
Government Revenue Collection ..... 
Staff Retirement Fund .............. 
Miscellaneous Debtors.............. 
Pprntin Got CONOR. os. sc ck we cdvnse 
PRED cach ctnabansabsrasrsbodsns 
Furniture, Fixtures and Fittings ...... 


Unsecured Accounts ........cccccee. 
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BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 


Capital and Reserve Funds : Lit. 2,150,000,000 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Banco di Santo Spirito was held in Rome on April 19, 1958, 


the Marchese Giovanni Battista Sacchetti being in the chair. The following Balance Sheet was approved :— 


Balance Sheet at December 31, 1957 








LIABILITIES 

Lit. 6,542,897,232 SR acct caw tae ee oem Lit 750,000,000 
a 34,689,876,681 NOR ona Neran Sim niea silos iam Re ssc - 1,080,000,000 
NED eee laa od oa ee inns »  46,109,724,740 

- 3,540,262,787 Current Accounts (Creditors) ........ es 58,842,693, 510 
= 746,654,339 NUN SOIUNEE 34> i oantasavaacas sce i 3,336,038 ,434 
465,564,198 Government Revenue Collection ..... + 5,075,411,905 
g 6,169,623,834 Creditors (Bills Endorsed) ........... 9 1,998 839,965 
a 32,838,077 ,643 Miscellaneous Creditors............. a 8,647,394, 555 
ae 33,384,268,042 Staff Retirement Fund .............. a 3,400,000,000 
oe 514,018,278 Assets Rediscounted ..<.........c000 os 996,584,346 
2,456,636,444 Profit Balance Brought Forward...... es 6,647,836 
= 1,915,881,271 POOE WRN ESOT oc Scesnsendeuceeueks ‘a 403,883,217 
a 6,836,069,245 ——_—_——_—_—__—_— 
es 547,388,513 Lit. 130,647,218,508 
ms l Unsecured Accounts................ 6,619,867,790 
Counter ACCOUMS .. oc cicccccscecass a 69,880,579,558 


Lit. 130,647,218,508 
sé 6,619,867,790 
»  69,880,579,558 


Lit. 207,147,665,856 











It was further resolved to transfer Lit. 320,000,000 to reserves and to distribute a dividend of Lit. 50 (10%) per share. 


Lit. 207,147,665,856 
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UNITED BISCUITS 
LIMITED 


GROUP SALES EXCEED £17 MILLION 


The tenth annual general meeting of 
United Biscuits Limited, will be held on 
May 29th in Edinburgh. 


The following are extracts from circulated 
statements by the Chairman, Mr. Peter G. 
Macdonald, WS, JP, for the year ended 
December 31, 1957: 


It is now ten years since McVitie & Price 
and Macfarlane, Lang & Company amalga- 
mated under the name of United Biscuits 
Limited. These two family businesses have 
each more than one hundred years’ experi- 
ence in the manufacture of biscuits, McVitie 
& Price having been established by Robert 
McVitie in 1839 and Macfarlane, Lang & 
Company having been founded by James 
Lang in 1817. The marriage of these two 
important and long established companies 
has been an outstanding success as the figures 
in the survey testify. 


The production of biscuits in this country 
increased in 1957 by over 10,000 tons and 
we as a group have taken substantially more 
than our proportionate share of this increase. 
Our group sales exceeded £17,300,000, an 
increase of £1,800,000 over last year. Un- 
doubtedly the most powerful factor behind 
the continuing rise in biscuit sales is the fact 
that biscuit prices have been held at a much 
lower level than the prices of any other 
foodstuff. While retail prices of most of the 
latter have risen by between two hundred and 
three hundred per cent since 1938 our 
biscuit prices have risen on average by only 
some sixty to seventy per cent. 


PROFIT AT NEW RECORD LEVEL 


I am also glad to inform you that our profit 
figure has again reached a new record level. 
ae + 


COMPAGNIE MARITIME 
BELGE 


EFFORTS TO COMBAT ADVERSE 
CONDITIONS 


The following is an extract from the Draft 
Report by the Board of Directors which was 
submitted to the Ordinary General Meeting 
held on May 7, 1958: 


The prosperity in shipping business became 
less from the beginning of 1957 onwards ; and 
as from the second quarter of that year it 
gave place to progressive deterioration. 


After outlining the causes contributing to 
this situation the Report emphasised that the 
facts showed how extremely sensitive the 
industry was to variations, often unforesee- 
able, in the world business cycle 


The report continued: 


The policy followed by our Company 
through the ups and downs of the cycle has 
been to keep the quality of its tonnage high 
while keeping working costs down. That 
policy is bearing fruit, the value of which 
appears more clearly as the general economic 
Situation deteriorates. 


A further section of the overall plan based 
on this policy was put into effect during 1957. 
The programme for modernising the first five 
“Ville” boats was completed at the same 
time as the “ Baudouinville,” a sister of the 
“Jadotville,’ was going into service. Since 
then the Antwerp-Lobito-Matadi line has 
been served by seven passenger-cargo vessels 
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The group profit for the past year amounts 
to £2,510,069 as against £2,309,841 in 1956, 
an increase of £200,228. The directors 
zecommend that the final dividend on the 
ordinary shares be 12 per cent, Jess tax, 
making a total of 17 per cent for the year, 
an increase of 2 per cent over the previous 
year. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows the 
continued growth of the financial strength 
of the group. Revenue reserves now amount 
to £3,398,178 and current assets exceed 
current liabilities and provisions and future 
taxation by £2,685,448, which represents an 
increase of £654,243 over the corresponding 
figure last year. 


Our efforts in the export market are being 
maintained and despite intense competition, 
particularly from local manufacturers, our 
sales in the overseas market continue to grow 
steadily. 


The country’s present economic and indus- 
trial uncertainty makes it difficult to forecast 
future prospects, but the group sales in the 
first three months of the current year have 
continued to expand. I am sure that the 
quality of our biscuits for which we have 
always been famous will keep us in a strong 
competitive position. 


TEN YEAR SURVEY 1948-1957 


The following is a Ten-Year Survey for 
the years 1948-1957 incorporated in the 
Report and Accounts: 


United Biscuits Limited, which was incor- 
porated in Scotland in March, 1948, with a 
share capital of £3,500,000, acquired the 
whole issued capitals of McVitie & Price and 
Macfarlane Lang. The average of the profits 
for the years 1946 and 1947 amounted to 
approximately £350,000 before providing for 
taxation. There has been an impressive 
growth of the profit figures over the past 
ten years, the profit having increased during 
that period from £454,000 to £2,510,000. 


The group owns the most up-to-date 
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biscuit factories in Britain, if not in the 
world, and has successfully met the competi- 
tive conditions which prevail and which no 
doubt will intensify. 


GROUP SALES 


The group sales in 1948 were £3,800,000. 
By 1957 they had increased to £17,300,000. 
One of the chief reasons for the group’s 
success was undoubtedly due to the manu- 
facturing companies having maintained, even 
in the adverse war period, the highest stan- 
dard in quality of their biscuits. 


That the group has been successful in 
restraining the rise in prices to such a marked 
extent despite increases in the cost of the 
main ingredients—flour, fat and sugar— 
ranging from more than double to treble the 
prewar figures, has been due largely to two 
factors. Firstly, by the greatest possible use 
of mechanical and electronic devices com- 
bined with the most modern and up-to-date 
plant, and secondly, to a continuing expan- 
sion in production and sales with a conse- 
quent spreading of overhead charges. 


As McVitie & Price’s and Macfarlane 
Lang’s biscuits are sold throughout the 
length and breadth of this country, it is 
necessary, to enable orders to be met with 
the maximum despatch, that depots and rail- 
heads be maintained throughout Great 
Britain. 


Since the war industry has been exhorted 
by the Government to increase their exports 
and the group has done everything in its 
power in this connection. Several of the 
directors have made visits overseas, particu- 
larly to Canada, where a subsidiary company 
was formed in 1955 for the further extension 
of sales in that progressive country. These 
efforts met with a considerable measure of 
success ; biscuits are despatched by the group 
to almost every corner of the globe 
and some 70 per cent of the export 
sales is in hard currency, the largest importer 
being Canada. 








with a uniform cruising speed of 17 knots. 
This allows them to call at Lobito as required, 
and still to have enough time at Antwerp for 
systematic overhaul of the ships. 


The “Copacabana” and the “Mar del 
Plata,” which were already old ships, were 
sold when the “ Jadotville ” and “ Baudouin- 
ville” were put into liner service. The 
“ Moanda” and “ Mobeka ” have started to 
operate as the first of a series of large- 
capacity cargo ships ; another in this series 
has been ordered, bringing up to nine the 
number of ships of this type to be delivered 
by the yards between now and during 1961. 
The “Capitaine Biebuyck,” one of the less 
efficient ships built since the war, has been 
sold. 


At the Leopold Dock in Antwerp the 
20,000 square metre shed, built of metal 
without interior supports, has been put into 
use. It has greatly improved the handling of 
transit goods for the Congo. Twenty-one 
hectares of further land have been obtained 
on lease from the City of Antwerp with a 
view to enlarging storage areas and improv- 
ing road and rail communication with the 
docks. 


With the same object of quickening the 
turn-round of ships and rationalising the 
handling of goods it has been decided to 
amalgamate our Piers 13 and 14 at New York 
into One unit, and to give them better equip- 
ment. 


OPERATIONS 


As regards actual operation we have 
adapted our resources to present needs. 





Roughly half our ships are now running on 
our Congo lines, the rest being spread 
between our various other lines. Among these 
latter we have restarted our regular South 
American and Indian services, which circum- 


stances had obliged us to suspend or thin 
down. 


The three latest freighters of the “Lu” 
series, the “ Lukuga,” “Lusambo” and 
“Lulua,” have been put on to the South 
American route. They have a cruising speed 
of 16 knots, large tanks for vegetable oil 
cargoes, good refrigeration, high-capacity 
loading gear and extremely comfortable 
cabins for 12 passengers. They at once 
restored to this traditional line the quality 
which had won its reputation in the past. 


We have decided to start a new regular 
line between certain ports on the continent 
of Europe and the Persian Gulf. The first 
sailing has just taken place. 


The extension of our fleet and our regular 
lines requires more officers, both deck and 
engine room, as well as seamen. Both our 
officers and our crews constantly give 
cheering proof of their devotion and 
abikty ; but recruiting remains a difficult 
problem, which we are making energetic 
efforts to solve. 


You will find below the analysis of the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 
as at December 31, 1957. With Fr. 1,557,496 
brought forward and Fr. 113,674,553 earned 
during the year, the year’s profit is 
Fr. 115,232,049. If you approve our pro- 
posals the dividend for 1957 will be payable 
at Fr. 265 net. 
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BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


HOME DEMAND RECOVERY 


The annual general meeting of the Com- 
pany was held on May 6th in London. 


The Right Honourable Viscount Portal of 
Hungerford, chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The consolidated profit for the 
year after tax amounted to £1,247,389, which 
compares with £1,330,989 for the previous 
year. 


The lack of rainfall in Scotland again to 
some extent influenced our primary opera- 
tions. Although Kinlochleven produced a 
record output, Lochaber was only able to pro- 
duce about the same tonnage as in the pre- 
vious year. Our alumina works operated 
satisfactorily and had a steady load. 


At our rolling mills and extrusion works 
operations again had to be curtailed slightly, 
due in some degree to a falling off in home 
demand, but more particularly to difficult 
conditions in export markets. 


During the last decade the growth of the 
United Kingdom aluminium industry has 
been quite spectacular and in line with that 
of the world aluminium industry ; but in the 
latter part of 1956 and throughout 1957 there 
has been some recession in demand for 
aluminium products from the high level 
reached in 1955 and 1956. 


AN ENCOURAGING FEATURE 


Home demand for aluminium products 
made a healthy recovery in the latter part of 
1957, indicating that manufacturers had 
absorbed stocks and were purchasing at a 
rate comparable with the level of production 
of the country. During this period your 
company fully maintained its position as a 
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leading supplier and a most encouraging 
feature of 1957 was the stability of the over- 
all demand from the principal industries 
using aluminium. 


The trend in overseas markets, however, 
deteriorated considerably during the year. 
Competition from several sources in many 
overseas markets during the last year or two 
has reduced prices to levels which are now 
quite uneconomic for any exporter. This has 
been the principal cause of reduction in out- 
put of fabricated products in the United 
Kingdom and is likely to continue to be a 
dominating factor until world demand begins 
to catch up with metal supplies. 


WORLD SUPPLIES 


For a long time we have been in a position 
where aluminium has been in short supply. 
This is unsatisfactory to everybody. The 
whole past history of the aluminium industry 
indicates concentration on development and 
expansion, and this must inevitably be ham- 
pered unless metal is in adequate supply. 
After an unsuccessful race to keep production 
in line with consumption, the time has come 
when productive capacity has suddenly 
exceeded demand. How long this condition 
will last depends on many different factors. 
Of two things, however, I am convinced. 
Firstly we had to have an excess of supply 
before the next round of expansion could 
come. Secondly, the time will come when 
not only all the present facilities but all the 
great schemes upon which active exploratory 
work is proceeding will be required. We 
have complete faith in the long-term expan- 
sion of our industry, 

We recommend a final dividend of 8 per 
cent on the Ordinary Stock which, with the 
4 per cent already paid, makes 12 per cent 
less tax for the year. 

The report and accounts were adopt=3. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


EXCESS OF £100,000,000 


TOTAL ASSETS NOW IN 


The seventy-second Annual General 
Meeting will be held on May 21st at Perth. 
The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated address of the Chairman, Sir STANLEY 
NoriE-MILLer, Bt, MC, DL, JP: 

A year ago I stated that underwriting 
results in 1956 were less profitable than for 
some time past. I regret to have to‘say the 
same about the 1957 figures. Our results 
in the United Kingdom and in some areas 
Overseas improved during the year, but in 
others there was progressive deterioration. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties which 
had to be faced, the accounts now presented 
reflect material expansion in the business of 
the Group, with income from all sources for 
the year at the record total of £63,588,929, 
an increase of over £8 million on 1956, and 
the total assets of the Group, after deduct- 
ing the Reserves for Depreciation of Invest- 
ments, increased by £9,540,032, to an 
amount in excess of £100 million. 

The Revenue Balance of £1,950,885, a 
decrease of £206,872 on the 1956 figure, 
added to the amount brought forward from 
the previous year, makes an available total 
of £3,061,286. Of this sum £441,915 has 
been allocated to Staff and Widows’ Pen- 
sion Funds, and £830,000 has been trans- 
ferred to the Additional Reserves in the 
Accident and Fire Accounts, the respective 
Funds having thus been maintained at 
percentages of premium income approxi- 
mating the 1956 ratios. 

A final Dividend of 105d. per Ss. Unit of 
Ordinary Stock is recommended, making a 


total Ordinary Dividend equivalent to 10s. 
as compared with 9s. for 1956 per £1 Unit 
of Ordinary Stock existing prior to the 
bonus issue recently made, and the balance 
to be carried forward will be £1,135,309. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

Gross Interest and Dividends have in- 
creased by £266,094, and transfers from the 
underwriting accounts were lower by 
£256,066. After deducting United King- 
dom Taxes and Overseas Taxes not charged 
to other Accounts, amounting to the for- 
midable figure of £1,290,672, the balance 
for the year is £1,950,885. 


BALANCE SHEET 


We can be proud to regard the attain- 
ment of total assets in excess of £100 
million after an existence of no more than 
72 years as an important milestone in the 
history of our progress. Investments at 
£85,358,954 are carried at or under cost 
less Reserves and the book values before 
deduction of Reserves were substantially 
below market values at December 31, 1957. 

Though our profit margin is small 
indeed, we have strengthened our reserves 
and our financial position is stronger than 
ever. For these achievements, a high 
measure of credit is due to our Executives, 
Managements and Staffs in all parts of the 
world, who have given of their best whole- 
heartedly in service to our Companies and 
to the communities in which they carry 
out their duties. 
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THE -HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


RECORD LEVEL OF TURNOVER 


MR J. W. GARTON ON WELL 
BALANCED SPREAD OF TRADE 


The annual general meeting of The Hoff- 
mann Manufacturing Company Limited was 
held on May Ist in London, Mr J. W. 
Garton, JP (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The year under review was one of great 
activity and the recovery in the motor indus- 
try led to increased demands being made 
upon us. 


The profit of the Hoffmann Group for 1957 
before taxation, but after all other charges, 
including Debenture Interest, amounts to 
£1,291,746 and compares with £1,089,885 for 
the previous year. The net profit of the 
Group for the year 1957 after taxation is 
£647,026 and compares with £548,277 for 
1956. 


This successful result was achieved by the 
turnover for the year reaching a record level 
reflecting the increased productivity brought 
about by the new plant and machinery we 
have been installing over the last few years 
and new methods. 


The Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 14 per cent, free of tax, which with 
the Interim Dividend already paid of 34 per 
cent, free of tax, is an increase of 5 per cent, 
free of tax, on last year. 


Orders for capital commitments at Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, amounted to £706,029. An 
appreciable portion of this sum is in con- 
nection with the purchase from the Govern- 
ment of a factory building which was erected 
several years ago and rented to us. We had 
in the Agreement an arrangement whereby 
we could purchase this property after five 
years and we now intend to exercise the 
option because its ownership, with the whole 
of its services, will materially help our de- 
velopment programme in that area, as it will 
automatically free us from certain obligations 
regarding the development of an adjacent 
piece of land. 


The demand for certain sizes of bearings 
has been in excess of our availability to sup- 
ply with our existing equipment, but we have 
now been able to purchase several large auto- 
matics and these are helping production of 
the sizes demanded ; when these and others, 
which we shall purchase during the present 
year, are in full operation we shall be able 
to increase our production appreciably and 
reduce costs. 


Balance Sheet : The liquid resources at the 
end of the year totalled £2,714,137, which 
compares with £2,279,569 at December 31, 
1956. The excess of current assets over cur- 
rent liabilities at the close of 1957 amounted 
to £3,873,883, compared with £3,359,078 at 
the close of 1956. 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


Hoffmann Gloucester Limited has again 
made a very valuable contribution to the 
Group turnover and has had a successful 
year. 

Hoffmann Tweedales Limited, in which 
Hoffmann Gloucester Limited has a 50 per 
cent holding, continued to operate at a lower 
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level of profit due to its reduced output, 
which reflects. the lower demand for its pro- 
ducts from the Textile Machinery trade at 
home and abroad and keener world compe- 
tition. 

With regard to the outlook for the future, 
I can say that the Company’s plant is very 
well employed and our trade well balanced 
over many industries. There is a substantial 
order book, and although one begins to see 
a slight falling off in certain directions, par- 
ticularly in the general engineering industry, 
there is no reason to suppose, unless anything 
unforeseen happens, that we should not have 
a reasonably successful year in front of us. 
The Company is well equipped to trade 
successfully in the much harder and more 
competitive times ahead. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE KLABANG RUBBER 
COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR JOHN BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The Thirty-Eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Company was held at Plantation 
House, 10/15 Mincing Lane, London, 
E.C.3, on Tuesday May 6th. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated review of the Chairman, Sir John D. 
Barlow, Bart, MP. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for 1957 was £19,236 and in 
addition £20,000 surplus tax provision is 
available for appropriation. Current taxation 
required £8,500. The allocation to Replant- 
ing Reserve was £17,000. The dividend of 
74 per cent required £8,625, leaving a carry 
forward of £19,262. As well as the dividend, 
a special distribution of 2} per cent, exempt 
from tax, was paid from the Capital Realisa- 
tion Surplus Account. 


The output of rubber was 825,000 Ib. 
With an all-in cost of 214d. per lb, a profit 
of 2d. per Ib was earned. 


VISIT TO ESTATES 


I visited the estates in November, 1957, 
and was impressed by the high standard of 
cultivation and by the substantial area of 
postwar rubber on Klabang Estate. Now 
that these replantings are coming into full 
bearing and with more intensive tapping of 
400 acres of seedling rubber to be replanted 
shortly, the crop estimate for 1958 has been 
increased to 1,135,000 Ib. 


GENERAL 


Malaya is now a self-governing indepen- 
dent Federation and the newest member of 
the Commonwealth. The “ Merdeka” cere- 
monies and celebrations on August 31, 1957, 
took place with evident goodwill between 
the different communities. Malaya has 
started well in its new status. .With peace 
and a thriving economy there is every pros- 
pect that Malayans will continue to enjoy the 
highest standard of living of any S.E. Asian 
people. Figures published by the United 
Nations show per capita income is twice that 
of Ceylon, and about three times that of 
Indonesia and five times that of Burma and 
India. All the Communities in Malaya— 
Malays, Chinese, Indians, Eurasians and 
Europeans—have their part to play in the 
development of a country, which is the same 
siz as England and has a population of 
6} million. 


During 1957 production and consumption 
of natural rubber were balanced at approxi- 
Mately 1,880,000 tons and production and 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


consumption of synthetic rubber were evenly 
balanced at 1,262,500 tons. Estimates for 
1958 show that production and consumption 
of natural and synthetic rubber will again be 
balanced, provided there is no steep decline 
in industrial activity throughout the world. 
Events in the USA make it difficult to 
predict what the general level of business 
activity will be during 1958. Reduced out- 
put of cars and trucks in the USA, due to 
large stocks, will affect the consumption of all 
types of rubber ; as 60 per cent of the world’s 
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natural and synthetic rubber goes into car 
and truck tyres. On the other hand Russia, 
China and other Asian Countries are buying 
increasing amounts of natural rubber each 
year, as their standard of living rises. 


With the considerably increased crop, 
which it is hoped to harvest in 1958 at a 
lower cost than last year, we can look forward 
to a more satisfactory year’s trading, pro- 
viding the price of rubber remains near its 
present level. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








THE SCOTTISH UNION 
AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


MR JAMES A. LUMSDEN’S REVIEW 


The One Hundred and Thirty-Third 
Annual General Meeting of The Scottish 
Union and National Insurance Company will 
be held in Edinburgh, on May 28, 1958. 


The following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr James A. Lums- 
den, MBE, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year 1957 : 


The new life business completed, after 
deduction of reassurances, was more than 
£7,700,000, including a substantial increase 
in contracts effected within the provisions of 
the Finance Act, 1956, to provide pensions 
for self-employed persons. The Life and 
Annuity Funds have increased during the 
year by £1,798,576, and now amount to 
£25,391,317. The interim bonus rate has 
been increased from 42s. per cent to 47s. per 
cent, subject, as is customary, to review by 
the Directors, 


The net premium income in the Fire 
Department amounted to £5,385,991, an 
increase of £105,090 compared with 1956. In 
Great Britain and in overseas territories, 
other than the United States and Canada, 
the premium income continued to advance 
and there was a marked improvement in the 
results compared with the previous year. The 
results in North America, like those of the 
insurance market as a whole, were again 
unfavourable, although in the United States 
the measures taken to improve the situation 
reduced the loss in that section of the 
account. After making provision for unex- 
pired risks the underwriting loss of £40,763 
was met by a transfer from the Profit and 
Loss Account. 


The net premiums in the Accident and 
General Insurance Account increased by 
£229,852 to a total of £2,407,882. The 
general experience in this Account, apart 
from the Motor Section, was favourable with 
a steady advance in premiums and an overall 
profit. The Motor Section as a_ whole, 
although showing a better result than in the 
previous year, continued to be unprofitable 
especially in Canada where the experience 
was again unsatisfactory. An underwriting 
profit of £58,471 was transferred to the Profit 
and Loss Account, after making provision for 
unexpired risks of 50 per cent of the 
premium income. 


In the Marine Department an increase 
took place in the premium income, but 
underwriting conditions continued to be diffi- 
cult with extremely heavy claim settlements, 
and no transfer was made to the Profit and 
Loss Account. 


The underwriting results as a whole 
showed an overall improvement of approxi- 
mately £218,000 compared with those of the 
previous year. 


The past year has been marked by a 
further increase im interest rates and the 
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gross yield from the Life Fund investments 
was £5 15s. per cent, nearly 5s. per cent 
higher than the previous year. The rise in 
interest rates was, however, accompanied by 
a substantial fall in the market value of the 
Stock Exchange investments in the Fund, 
and the sum of £250,000 was transferred 
from. the Fund to the Investment Reserve. 
Higher interest rates were also obtained on 
the General Department Funds and, despite 
the fallin the value of Stock Exchange 
Investments, the aggregate market value of 
these Funds was, at December 31, 1957, in 
excess of the Balance Sheet values. 


The Directors recommend a dividend of 
2s. on the “A” shares and 4s. on the 
Ordinary shares, the same as for the previous 
year. 


The Chairman paid tribute to all the 
officials and members of the staff at home 
and overseas who have given wholehearted 
service to the Company during the past year 
and to all members of local boards and agents 
at home and abroad who have continued to 
give the Company their valuable support. 





ABERDARE CABLES 
(HOLDINGS) 


FULL ORDER BOOKS 


The twenty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of Aberdare Cables (Holdings) Limited 
was held on April 25th in London. Sir John 
Pascoe (the chairman). presided and said: 
The accounts for the year show profits before 
taxation of £608,795 as compared with 
£590,688 for the year ended October 31, 
1956, the corresponding figures after taxation 
being £262,583 as against £253,113. 


Aberdare Cables Limited : The amount of 
cable manufactured was slightly in excess of 
that for the previous year and we have main- 
tained our proportion of the export trade. 


South Wales Switchgear Limited: The 
year under review has been one of continued 
expansion. New records have been estab- 
lished in the number and value of orders 
received, output achieved, and work in hand. 
The outstanding feature is the extensive 
demand for our new products, particularly 
the outdoor 33,000-volt Package Station 
Metal-clad Switchgear. 


Aberdare Engineering Limited: The 
specialised products of our Associated Com- 
panies have provided an excellent “ base- 
load ” during the year, but new developments 
now in progress should prove satisfactory 
additions to our extensive manufactures. We 
commence the current year with a satisfactory 
backlog of orders. 


With full order books and loyal, keen, and 
efficient staff we have reason to anticipate that 
the present year will be as satisfactory as the 
two previous years. 


The report was adopted and a resolution 
changing the name of the company to 
Aberdare Holdings Limited was passed. 
































































































































TIMOTHY WHITES & TAYLORS LTD. 
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Extracts from Mr. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 


G. I. RUSHTON’S STATEMENT 


AT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, Ist MAY, 1953 


SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULT. 


The Trading Profit of the Group 


amounted to £1,745,362 in 1957 compared with £1,670,681 in 1956. 


TRANSFERS TO RESERVES. 


£211,522 to General Reserve bringing to 


£600,000 in the Company’s Balance Sheet and to £733,628 in the 


Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


£50,000 to Development Reserve, bringing 


to £235,987 after providing £67,995 to meet the cost of Goodwill and 
other charges in connection with the expansion programme. 


DIVIDENDS. Final dividend on the Ordinary Share Capital of 10 per 
cent. less tax, making 16} per cent. less tax for the year, which is the 


same amount as the previous year 


EXPANSION PROGRAMME. During the year, ten additional branches 
have been established and further branches have been enlarged and 
refitted. A further twenty branches, mostly small chemist shops, 


have been closed. 


PENSION SCHEME. From the lst June, 1958, the Pension Scheme will 
be non-contributory. Present members will be transferred to the 
new Pension Fund and will receive similar benefits on retirement as 


under the old scheme. 


PROSPECTS FOR CURRENT YEAR. In the early part of 1958 there has 
again been an upward movement in the sales of the Company and its 
Subsidiaries, but expenses including salaries and wages are still 


showing an increase. 
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GEORGE MALLINSON 
AND SONS LIMITED 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of George Mallinson and Sons Ltd., was 
held on May 8th in London, Mr Dyson 
Mallinson, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: The accounts show a net 
profit (after making full provision for taxa- 
tion) of £123,673, an increase of £530 on 
the previous year. 


The plant and equipment has been main- 
tained in good order. 


Liquid assets exceed current liabilities by 
£962,012 (an increase of £30,357), and the 
directors recommend a final dividend of 30 
per cent, making a total of 40 per cent. 


Further new machinery has been installed 
and the extra depreciation allowed for. 


Sales and production have been maintained 
at approximately the same level as last year, 
and at present we have orders on our books 
which will keep us fully occupied for some 
months, but in view of the economic situa- 
tion both at home and abroad, we look 
to the immediate future with caution. 


At an extraordinary general meeting, held 
immediately after the annual general meeting, 
you will be asked to approve an increase in 
the authorised ordinary capital of your com- 
pany and at the same time approve the 
capitalisation of £250,000 of reserves. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
capitalisation of £250,000 of reserves for the 
purpose of paying up in full 1 million new 
Ordinary shares of 5s. each to be distributed 
to the holders in the proportion of one new 
share for every share held, was approved. 





BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


~ A NEW SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 


To meet the changing requirements of industry inthe 
European Common Market, and free trade zone. a large 
and well-established engineering group in the London area 
offers a complete consultancy service to firms who may 
be faced with increasing development and marketing diffi- 
culties. Having ourselves been faced with =the 
necessity of providing facilities for market research, design, 
development, model shop. tool making. type testing. etc., 
we are able to offer a complete consultancy service backed 
by all necessary engineering and marketing facilities to 
assist firms requiring it. and we work closely with 
American Associates specialising in placing U.S. patents in 
this country and can, therefore, help in finding new pro- 
duction items. This offer is primarily directed towards 
firms requiring it for a limited period in order to find 
new lines and develop them to pilot production stage. 
The total available capacity of this service is estimated at 
£250.000 per annum, of which approximately £100.000 will 
become available to firms outside the organisation, in 
whatever amounts are required. Principals please write to 
Box No. 891. All correspondence will be treated as strictly 
contidential. 

HE. Directors of the Maritime Insurance Co., Ltd., 
announce with pleasure that Mr. Patrick J. Oliphant, 
Deputy Chairman of the Scottish Union and Nationdl 





Insurance Company, has accepted their invitation to 
join the Board of the Company, with effect from April 
25, 1958. 


The new international magazine, 


«WESTERN WORLD” 


brings NATO and the Atlantic World under the 
spotlight of informed criticism from journalists 
and politicians from the left, right and centre. 
The first forum for politically conscious people 
everywhere in the free world, ** Western World ”’ 
is produced by an international team for a large 
international readership. 

The May issue includes debate ** Which regime 
does most for the people?” (Paul Hoffman, 
Andre Philip and Palmiro Togliatti) and report 
on the magazine’s London meeting on “ Dis- 
engagement in Europe.” 

Published in Brussels, edited in Paris and 
Washington, “ Western World” is obtainable 
each month, price 4s., from leading London book- 
shops ; subscriptions taken by W. H. Smith & 
Son Ltd., or at 10 Wyndham Place, London, W.1. 


ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 

(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY PERPETUAL 4 PER 
CENT CONSOLIDATED DEBENTURE STOCK. NEW 
BRUNSWICK RAILWAY 4 PER CENT DEBENTURE 
STOCK. CALGARY AND EDMONTON RAILWAY 
4 PER CENT: DEBENTURE STOCK. In preparation 
for the payment of the half-yearly interest due July 1. 
1958, on the above Stocks, the Transfer books will 
be dosed on May 23rd and will be re-opened on July 2, 
1958.—R. F. Tremayne, Deputy Secretary, 8. Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. May 2, 1958. 


| trade wanted. 


a 


PATIJA, DUBROVNIK, HVAR. Visit these fasci- 
nating places in Jugoslavia in June and July when 
they are at their best. Full details from Lord Brothers. 
54-62, Regent Street. W.1. Tel.: REG 7616. 
XPORT COUNSEL on North American markets by 
Canadian consultant.—Write W. O. Moir. 171, 
New Bond Street. Tel. MAYfair 2631. 
BARGAIN, £25.—For sale. Co. Regns. (Seal, Statutory 
Books). Guaranteed no trading, ready now. State 
BUSINESS ECON. (E/Sp.). 156 Strand, 
London, W.C.2. (Tem. 8377/2294). Also | Seven-day 
incorporation service. 
HE BEST PEOPLE GO TO THE BEST PEOPLE 
for real quality developing, printing and enlarging of 
their films. City Sale and Exchange, Ltd., 1, Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.3. 





Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 
(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


Special 


For further particulars apply : 


CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


for 
and maintain for 
TEMple 


TELEPHONES. TELEPHONES 
offices. We install 
Communication Systems Ltd. 


ELEPHONES, 
works and 
moderate rental. 
Bar 4506. 
I-FI enthusiasts please note. Music like Manoel de 
Falla’s “Love the Magician” gives you the 
authentic, exciting sound of Spain. Sherry like El Cid 
Amontillado gives you the authentic, thrilling taste. 
They blend perfectly. 


RDERS for advertisements in The Economist are 
accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor ; that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
date, no guarantee is given ; and that white on black. 


reverse blocks, or large sizes of black-faced type may “be | 


stippled or lined at the Editor’s discretion. 


APPOINTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER 
in the Department of Mathematics. Salary scale. £900 
£50 to £1,100; Bar: £1,150xK£50 to £1,350X£75 to 
£1,650 per annum. The initial appointment will be in 
the salary range £900 to £1,100 per annum. The post 
is subject to superannuation and family allowance is 
payable where applicable. 

| The person appointed will be expected to take up duty 
; on Ist October, 1958. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications giving the names of two 
referees, should be lodged not later than 3ist MAY. 1958. 

CHARLES H. STEWART. 
Secretary to the University. 
April, 1958. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Research Assistant with Degree (or Certificate) in 
Economics/ Social Science subjects required for one year 
from end-May, 1958. or as soon thereafter as possible. 
Varied duties, including interviewing. extracting of facts 
and figures, etc. Salary £425-£575 according to qualifi- 
cations.—Applications (own handwriting), with full pat- 
ticulars of age, degree, subjects taken, whether able to 
type. when available and names of two referees. to be 
sent immediately, to Dr. A. H. Halsey, Faculty of 
Commerce and Social Science, The University. 
Birmingham, 15. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
CANBERRA 


RESEARCH SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Applications are invited for appointment as SENIOR 
FELLOW or FELLOW IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Applicants should have an interest in philosophical 
theory and possess good qualifications in some branch 
of the social sciences. The person appointed will be 
required to carry on research on problems in general 
social theory, and to. supervise postgraduate students 
working within his field. 

The salary and range of the 


Senior Fellow or Fellow 


will be determined within the limits £A2,540-£3.050 of 
£A1,780-£2,550, respectively and the appointment will 
be made for an initial period of five years ; thereaftet 


it may be made permanent. p 

The person appointed will be entitled to one years 
study leave on full pay plus contribution towards travel 
and other expenses in every six years (if a Sentor 
Fellow) or every seven years (if a Fellow). 


Superannuation on the F.S.S.U. pattern will be pre 
vided and reasonable removal expenses will be paid 

Further details are available from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Common 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1t. 


Applications close, in Australia and London, on June 
58. 


| 20, 1958 
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APPOINTMENTS 





MULLARD LIMITED 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRIAL 
VALVE DIVISION 


SALES MANAGER 


A vacancy exists for a Sales 
the above division required as a 
expansion of business in electronic 


Manager in 
result of the 
valves of all 


descriptions for Industrial and Government 
purposes. 

The Sales Manager will be responsible for 
general sales promotion and will have charge 
of suitable supply and sales organisations. 

Applicants should be between the age of 35 


and 45 and should have held a responsible post 
for at least 5 years, with a successful record in 
sales operations. preferably in the electronic or 
electrical industry. 

An arts or engineering degree 
not essential. 


is desirable but 


Applications in writing should be sent in the 
first instance, to the Personnel Officer. Mullard 
House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1. 





ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE 
DEPARTMENT: 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


There are two vacancies in this growing department. 
Applications will be considered from men who have 
graduated with a good degree in economics, or who 
expect to obtain such a degree this summer. The work 
is largely concerned with forecasting economic develop- 
ments and their impact on investment policy in Britain 
and the rest of the Commonwealth. 

The initial remuneration offered is about £650 per 
annum for men graduating this summer and there is 
considerable scope for advancement. For men already 
possessing a degree the initial salary will depend on 
quulifications and experience. Applicants should write 
to the Staff Controller, Prudential Assurance Co., Ltd., 
142, Holborn Bars, E.C.1. 


HE MANCHESTER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
invites applications for the position of a Deputy 
Secretary. Prospect ‘of assuming Secretaryship in few 
years’ time. Experience in trade organisational work, 
or in commerce and industry, with professional (prefer- 
ably legal) qualifications an advantage.—Full details, 
age, education, business experience and salary expected, 
in confidence, to President. Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce. P.O. Box 559. Manchester. 2. 
EDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 
required for Europe and Middle East 
Axe 25/32, University .graduate preferred, with some 
practical” export experience of these markets and know- 
ledve cof one or two languages. Starting salary £800/ 
£1.000 per annum according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. Position pensionable subject to satisfactory health 
and probation period.—Applications, marked *“* Assistant,” 
to Federation of British Industries, European Department, 
21. Tothill Street, S.W.1. 


NORTHAMPTON ~ 


COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, 


LONDON 


The College is one of the eight Colleges of Advanced 
Technology. It is concerned with full-time Degree. Sand- 
wich Diploma in Technology and Advanced courses in 
engincering and applied science. 

Applicz&ons are invited for a LECTURER who will 
lake part in the development of LIBERAL STUDIES 
activity: within the college. Candidates should be gradu- 
ates and should offer one or more of the following sub- 
jects : Social Philosophy ; Political Sociology : 
Economics ; International Relations. Industrial experi- 
ence and/or journalistic experience will be an added 
feccommendation. Experience in organising and handling 
discussion groups at both under-graduate and adult level 
will be particularly useful. 

The initial salary will. be determined by qualifications 
and experience. Salary scale £1,236 x £30—£1,398 per 
annum. 

Further particulars and forms of application obtainable 
from the Secretary, Northampton College of Advanced 
Technology. St. John Street, London, E.C.1. 


AUSTRALIA 
UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 


Applications are invited for the following positions 
() CHIEF LECTURER IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
Salary £A2,560/£A2.800 per annum. Applicants 
should have qualifications in Social Psychology 
or Sociology with some experience in social work 
or a cognate field. The appointee will be in 
charge of social studies courses within the 
Department of Education which include diplomas 
and degrees as qualifications for social workers. 
Applications close June 30, 1958. 

(ii) LECTURER IN ECONOMICS (Statistics) 
Salary £A1,540/£A2,.040 per annum. Applicants 
should have an honours degree in Economics. 
Statistics, or Mathematics, with knowledge and 
experience in economic and social sSstatistics.— 
Applications close June 30, 1958. 

Further particulars are obtainable from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications close, 
im Australia and London, as above. 


Assistant 
Department. 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 
central-distribution points. Airmail is in- 
variably more expensive but usually quicker 
by about 24/48 hours. Where only one 
service is shown this is because the alter- 
Native is either not available or not 
recommended. 


Registered as 
S a Newspaper. 
by St. > 


BOLTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


SENIOR LECTURER IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES. 


The College at present has no Management Depart- 
ment, and courses on various aspects of management are 
offered in the Textile, Engineering, Building, and Com- 
merce Departments. A Senior Lecturer is looked for in 
order to develop management courses suitable to the 
needs of the Bolton .area. 

Candidate should be proficient in some management 
techniques (preferably in Werk Study), should have good 


professional qualifications, and must have sound experi- 
ence of management in industry. A keen interest in 
teaching is essential. 

The successful candidate will not be debarred from 
consultancy work, and proposals for research will be 
welcome. 

Salary £1,350 rising by annual increments of £50 
to a maximum of £1,550. 

Application forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the Chief Education Officer, Education 
Offices, Nelson Square, Bolton, to whom forms should 


be returned not later than May 16, 1958. 


COST ACCOUNTANT 


R. ROWLEY AND CO., LTD., Queen Street, Leicester. 
Large Manufacturers of Hosiery and Knitwear, have 
a vacancy for a COST ACCOUNTANT—newly qualified 
or about to qualify—to assist in developing cost account- 
ing, budgetary control, works procedure techniques, in 
their four factories. 

Knowledge of the trade would be an 


advantage but 
not essential. 


Please reply with full data on experience, salaries 
earned and required to : 

R. Rowley and Co., Ltd., Queen Street, Leicester, 
quoting ** Cost Accountant.” 
A WORLD-WIDE industrial organisation has a 


number of vacancies for young men (aged 23-28) in 


its Sales Statistical Department. In addition to general 
sales statistical work duties will comprise research into 
commercial, industrial and fiscal statistics. Candidates 


should have had experience in this type of work and the 
following would be an advantage but not essential 

recognised qualifications in statistics and experience in 
some branch of comsumer research. Salary will be in 
accordance with qualifications and experience.—These 
should be fully stated in written application to be 
addressed to : Box A 580, Willing’s, 362, Grays Inn 
Road. London, W.C.1. 


MARKET RESEARCH 


Precision engineering company in 
West London require senior research 
officer for expanding Market Research 
Department. Preference will be 
given to graduates in cconomics, with 
ftatistics as special subject. and some 
industrial or commercial experience, 
aged 25 to 35. The post calls for 
analytical skill in handling statistical 
material and relating the company’s 
activities to trends in the national 
economy, and offers excellent oppor- 
tunity to build a career in a progres- 
sive firm. Pension scheme, excellent 
sports and social facilities — Write, 
giving full details, to Box 932. 


eee required for a wide range of market 

research activities by an expanding international 
group of research companies. The positions offer ample 
scope for the development of new statistical and research 
techniques.—Apply, Box 672. R. Anderson and Co., 14, 
William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 


Gress D ACCOUNTANTS required by NIGERIAN 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Marketing and 
Exports Department on cortract for tour 12/24 months 
in first instance with possibility of subsequent re-engage- 
ment. Commencing salary according to experience in 
scale (including Inducement addition) £1.290 rising to 
£1,962 a year. Gratuity at rate of £150 a year. Outfit 
allowance £60. Housing with essential furniture provided 
at low rental. Free medical attention. Free passages 
for officer and wife. Assistance towards children’s 
Passages and grant up to £150 annually towards main- 
tenance in United Kingdom. Liberal leave on full salary. 
Candidates must have commercial accounting experience, 
including knowledge of Banking and Shipping practices.— 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4, Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters. full qualifications and 
experience, and quote M3A/44460/EN. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Lecturer in Economics, the appointment being tenable 
from October 1. 1958. Salary in scale £700 x £50—£850 
per annum with F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances.— 
Applications should reach the Registrar, The College. 
Keele. Staffs.. from whom application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than May 27, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRAMURAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for a post of STAFF TUTOR 
to be principally concerned with the teaching of Industrial 
Relations /Economics to trade union students. Candidates 
should have a good Honours degree in an appropriate 
subject. Initial salary on the scale £700 x £50—£850, 
with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance.—Further 
particulars should be obtained from the Registrar to 


whom applications (6 copies) should be sent by June 7, 
1958. 
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MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL 


PRINCIPAL PLANNING ASSISTANT, APT IV 
£1,025 rising to £1.175 per annum plus London Weighting, 


required. In charge of survey and analysis section. Good 
experience and appropriate qualifications required. 5-day 
week. Prescribed conditions.—Application forms from 


County Planning Officer, 10, Great George Street, S.W.1, 


returnable by May 24th. (Quote X 420, EC) 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

_—_ RESEARCH TECHNIQUES UNIT of the 
LONDON SCHOOL of ECONOMICS and 

POLITICAL SCIENCE invites applications for a post 


in COMPUTATIONAL 
a research project in 
work will involve 


METHODS in connection with 
economics and statistics. The 
numerical analysis of data and pro- 
gramming of a «igital computer. Applicants should 
have a degree in mathematics or statistics. The salary 
will be in the range of £700 to £1,200 per year, accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience.—~Applications should 
reach the Director. Research Techniques Unit, London 
School of Economics and. Political Science, Houghton 
Street. London, W.C.2, before May 28, 1958. 

HE RESEARCH TECHNIQUES UNIT of the 

LONDON SCHOOL of ECONOMICS and 
POLITICAL SCIENCE invites applications for posts as 
JUNIOR RESEARCH OFFICER or SENIOR 
RESEARCH OFFICER. Applicants should have an 
honours degree in economics or statistics and experience 
in the application of statistical methods in economic 
research. The salary scales are £650 to £900 and £950 
to £1,500 respectively, plus £60 London allowance.— 
Applications should reach the Director, Research Tech- 
niques Unit. London School of Economics and Political 


Science. Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, before 
May 28, 1958. 
FURTHER APPOINTMENTS PAGE 558 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE. LONDON 
W.C.1), requires RESEARCH 
Department of POLITICAL 
on Far Eastern economic 


(Gower Street, 
ASSISTANT in 
ECONOMY to work either 
problems or on problems of 
British industry. Duties to commence October 1, 1958. 
Salary £700 per annum, plus £60 London allowance.— 
Applications, to be received by June 16, 1958, should be 
sent to the Secretary, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 

ESEARCH OFFICER to the Co-operative Party 

required. Candidate should be acquainted with the 
machinery and problems of the Co-operative Movement 
and Party have a practical knowledge of economic and 
political research ; be able to draft reports and memoranda 
and advise on policy matters. Salary £800-£1.025 per 
year. Applicants must not be more than 50 years old. 
Conditions and application forms from The Co-operative 
Party. 54, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS 


Applications are invited for a LECTURESHIP in 
STATISTICS in St. Salvator’s College St. Andrews. 
Salary. £900 to £1,650. commencing salary according 
to qualifications and experience. F,S.S.U. and family 
allowances : grant towards removal expenses. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, with 
whom six copies of the applications, with the names of 
three referees, should be lodged not later than 31st May, 
1958. 
D. M. DEVINE, 
Joint Clerk to the University Court. 
College Gate, St. Andrews. 
April, 1958. 


EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD 


JUNIOR RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN THE 
ECONOMICS AND ORGANISATION OF TRANSPORT 


The College proposes to clect a Junior Research Fellow 
in the Economics and Organisation of Transport to take 
up his duties not later than October 1. 1958. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the: Rector. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 


HARTERED Accountant (38), B.Com.’ (hons.) degree, 

professional background, knowledge of foreign 

languages, seeks position—preferably organisation with 
Continental ties—Box 931. 


EDUCATIONAL 


FNCORPORATED SECRETARIES QUALIFYING 
EXAMINATIONS are held each June and December 


at 85 centres in U.K. and overseas. Copy of syllabus 
and details regarding membership may be obtained 
from the Secretary. The Corporation of Secretaries. 
Devonshire House, 13, Devonshire Street, London, W.1. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce ofr 
industry. government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees : instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar. 60 Burlington House. Cambridge. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2. Addison Road. W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy, Costing, 


Secreturial. Civil Service, Management. Export, Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects. Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 


mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C.4. 
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‘UNIVERSAL’ 


the last word in fork truck progress by 


Coventry Climax now introduce a 
complete new series of fork lift trucks, 
new from the ground up—the 

“ UNIVERSAL ”— integrating diesel 
—petrol—l.p.g. or electric power 

in one basic design, utilising the same 
main component parts for drive 

axle, steering axle, mast, etc., 

in 2,000, 3,000 and 4,000 Ib. capacity 
models, with resulting benefits 

in truck value 

and operating 

economy. 


DBrEsesE 


2,000 Ib., 3,000 Ib., 4,000 Ib. CAPACITIES 


DIESEL/PETROL/ELECTRIC 
& LPG 
power—in ONE basic design 
Presented on STAND 45—MECHANICAL HANDLING EXHIBITION, MAY 7-17 


COVENTRY CLiMAX ENGINES LIMITED (DEPT. E), COVENTRY 





